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ADVERTEISEMEN’T. 


Tue reader is fufficiently apprifed, by 
the title-page, of the general nature of the 
prefent publication. The pieces of which it 
is made up are chiefly the production of cele- 
brated pens abroad. It was undertaken in the 
idea that it would prove an acceptable method 
of putting the public in poffeflion of the ftate 
and progrefs of literature on the continent; 
of which fo much of late years has been faid ; 
and at the fame time furnifh our countrymen 
with an agreeable literary collection of a fupe- 
rior order. \ 

The advantages accruing from this mode of 
diffeminating knowledge, by rendering it more 
familiar and amufing, have been often dif- 
played. All perfons cannot afford fufficient 
leifure for perufing with profit claborate trea- 
tifes and fcientific difquifitions. ‘They require 
too, great a ftretch of attention for men of 
pleaiure or bufinefs, and appear under too for- 

q mal 


il ADVERTISEMENY. 

mal an afpect for attracting Gnivera reg re 3 
while the humble parlour- alace book, hich 
may be taken up-at any vacant period, perufed 
while that period lafts, and thrown afide to 
inake way for diffipation or bufinefs, lies ready 
at hand, , juft to occupy the mind iebpne fa- 
tiguing re OF rather to tupply it with an ele- 
gant rélaxation : ahd, under’ ‘that inviting ap- 
pearance, to infinuate information sted im- 
provement. With regard to this particular 
colleGtion, it has been made, and will be car- 
ried on, at no fmall expence of labour and 
time. It confifts not of pieces that have often 
already been ferved up to the public. The 
editor believes there is not one but will recom-_ 
mend itfelf to the reader as well by its novelty 
as by its more intrinfic merits. They are cu- 
riofities imported from all parts of the literary 
world to court his attention and to follicit his 
tafte. If they meet the approbation of the 
public, the collector, in this office too humble 
for any hopes of fame, will think his time and 
his pains very well applied and amply re- 
warded. 

He has no more to add, but that, fo long 
as it fhall be favoured with that approba- 
tion, he propofes to continue the colleétion 
occafionally. 
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JORTIGIN OF THE FICTIONS 


CONCERNING THE 


LAND OF DORADO, * 


SOON after the difcovery of America, a report 

was current in Spain, and thence got into circulation 

ce through all Europe, of a country which Nature feemed 
to have made the repofitory of her moft f{plendid and 
fumptuous treafures. It was well known; though no 
man had been there, that, in this country, wherever 
it was;“the fand was gold-duft, the fiints, were dia- 
monds, and the rocks were gold and filver ore; that 
; the beds of its rivers were compofed ef pearis and 
s grains of maffive gold; and that rubies, emeralds, ame- 
VoL. I. R © thyfts, 
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 thy&ts, and all-the precious ftones, were fhovelled to- 
gether in heaps, to be carried for fale, at a trifling 
price, to the fairs of this golden land, as play-things 
for children. » The luft of gold fet all the faculties of 
the imagination at work for defcribing this miraculous 
region in terms proportionate to its dignity and worth; 
and it was thought not poffible to be liable to exagge- 
rate in thefe defcriptions, as the diamond-pits in the 
Brazils, and the gold and filver mines of Mexico and 
Peru, apparently juftified the higheft expetations. 
A number of adventurers~fitted themfelves out to 
‘ go upon a vifit to this glorious land. Indeed, they 
did not exactly know where to find it; but this was 
the leaft of their difficulties. Some went in queft of 
it on the coaft of Carthagena or St. Martha; and, not,. 
finding it there, they proceeded to Bogata, the ancient 
capital of New Granada. But neither was it here. 
However, in the luxuriant vale of Samagofa, which 
lay at no great diftance, as they had been told, they 
would be fure to find it. Hither they came; and in- 
deed here they found gold, but in far too little gupnit 
ties for a Dorado to produce. | 

Unwearied i in their refearches, they went on to feek it 
in Quito, 1 in Meneses in the regions of the Guaviarl, 
on the Rio Negro, or the fea of Parima. It was long 
thought to lie behind the lofty mountains which bor- 
_ der the city of St. Fede to the eaft and fouth: but, 
wherever they went to look for it, it feemed to fly be- 
fore them. 

Amongft other adventurers, Quefada fet.out to feek 
it, in the year 1543, attended by two hundred foldiers. 
After eke: traverfed, with inexpreffible labour, the 

2 -above- 
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abovementioned monftrous hills, he arrived in a  tpc8 
cious plain; but neither found Dorado, nor yet inha- 
bitants. Here, however, he built a city; which, 
though a place of no great confequence, is full in be~ 
ing, under the name of St. Iago de las Atalayas.” 
Thence he bent his courfe through Airiko, or the. 
great foreft; and, without having drawn the leaft uti- 
lity from his travels, and with the lofs of the greateft 
part of his people, amidit unfpeakable hardfhips he 
reached 'Timana. Thus terminated one of the moft 
celebrated expeditions in fearch of Dorado. 

About the fame time, a fimilar attempt was made, 
in the hope of out-doing Quefada, by another Spa- 
niard, of the name of Philip Utre. He took his de- 


parture from Corro, a town in the province of Vene- 


zuela, with a company of a hundred and twenty men, | 
and thought himfelf already at the fpot where an im- 
thenfity of treafure awaited his grafp, when he heard, 
from a cacique, of the fate of Quefada, his envied 
brother projector. He thence purfued his way along 
the Guaviari, but he had fcarcely reached the firft 
village of the Omaguis, when he was fet upon by the. 
favages to the number of 15,000, who were, however, 


' put to flight by one of his companions, named Pedro 


Limpion, at the head of no more than thirty men. 
But Utre himfelf, being dangeroufly wounded in the 
attack, was obliged to return to Corro, where he died. 

So many unfuccefsful attempts were yet unable to 
extinguifh the hope of detecting a Dorado in the 
breafts of the covetous Spaniards. About the year 
1596, according to the relation of Torrubia, a multi- 


tude of ‘perfons ‘embarked in the fame defign, from 


B@ one. 
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oné of the ports of Spain. Not doubting of their bie 
cefs in the enterprife, they took on-board with. them, 
not only implements for working the foil, but even 
their wives and children. Their number in the whole 
amounted to 400 families, dmong whom were fourteen 
Francifcans, who, in all probability, were to inherit 

thé property of thefe victims to avarice. 

. Thus. equipped, they failed dire&tly for the Oroo- 
noko. Here they fell.in with the Caribs, who made a 
dreadful flaughter among their wives and children. 
Notwithftanding which, inftigated by the intreaties and. 
reprefentations of ‘the Francifcans, they continued 
their courfe. Amidft ee and toils beyond the 
power of words to paint, they reached Guiana, where 
they tarried fome days among the Spanith fettlers, and 
then purfued their way acrofs the thick Caribbean 
wilds, But the fame adverfe fates that had attended 
their expedition by fea, now perfecuted them on their 
journey by land. ‘The envenomed darts of the Caribs, 
in conjunction with the difeafes that arofe among them 
from the novelty of the climate, in a fhort fpace fo 
harraffed them, that they fourd it impoffible to pro- 
fecute their difcoveries any fartier. 

From that period no Spaniard has ever adopted the 
projet of difcovering Dorado. But an Englifhman, 
‘the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, once more refumed, 
the attempt, which ended like all the former, and 
only ferved to place the non-exiftence of this golden 
region beyond all poffible doubt. 

' We come now to the probable origin of ‘this fig- 
ment, which we think we have found in a letter of 
Oviedo to Cardinal Bembo. In this letter he gives a 
oe ee 


we 
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‘CONCERNING DORADO,  —— 
defeription of the difcovery of the Maragnon by the 
renowned Orellana, and then proceeds as follows: 

*© Not fo much for the fake of difcovering the cin- 
«© namon- plant, did Gonzalo Pizarro undertake this 
*¢ Journey, as to find out a great prince, who bears thé - 
“< name of Golden [Dorado], and whofe fame extends 
** over all thofe regions. It is related of him, that he 
**is conftantly clad in beaten gold, from a conceit 
«¢ that this was the fovereign and moft gorgeous orna- 
‘* ment for a prince. To cloath himfelf in wrought 
** sold, appeared wretched and low to him, as every 
** other might do the like. But to powder himfelf 
“© over and over with gold duft, which was wafhed off 
** every evening, that the enfuing morning he might 
§¢ be ftrewed with frefh, was to be fine beyond exam- 
** ple. Such a drefs was likewife of all others the moft 
<< commodious, as it was no confinement to him in 
** any of his motions, and concealed no part of the 
“ beautiful ftruacture of his body.—To which end, this 
** prince every morning bathes himfelf in a water of 
** fragrant gums, and is then ftrewed over with gold- 
** duft, which, adhering to the body, gives him, in 
*‘ the fight of all men, the appearance of a ftatue 
** finely carved in gold. Hence it is. manifeft, that 
** the country which he inhabits muft be extremely 
-® abundant in mines of that. metal; and ee ae 

‘¢ Gonzalo Pizarro was réefolved to trace it out.” 

Thus far the letter of Oviedo. 

Here we fee the real foundation of the whole ftoty. 
It is entirely built on hearfay, and has never been con= 
firmed by the experience of any traveller. In the let- 
ter itfelf it is not noticed of what nation this cacique 
at B 3 was : 
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: however, for the fake of making him a confide- 
nit prince, in modern times fome have given him 
the nation of the Onaguas for his fubjects. This fable 
was univerfally believed, and in Rome particularly 
there is a chart of New-Granada, on which, to the 
fouth of the Caribbean. territories, there ftands the 
following in Spanifh: E/ Dorado, gente del Inga Ena- 
guas. 

So much pains have been taken to demonftrate the 
actual exiftence of this country. In the mean time, 
except Candide, no man has hitherto been fo happy as. 
to fee it: and even he could not profit by the treafures 
he acquired therein; fince his little creator intends to 
demonftrate throughout the whole of. his hiftory, in 
defiance of the great Creator, that nothing in: this — 
world can, or fhould, be profperous, : 


THE TWIN-BROTHERS OF MEZZORANIA, 


‘A MEZZORANIAN TALE, 


Am IDST the extenfive wilds of Africa lies a ter- 
yitory, the inhabitants whereof are as numerous and 
even as civilized as the Chinefe. They are called the 
Mezzoranians. | , ee: | 

‘Two twin-brothers of this country, which is ftill fo 
little known to our geographers, were both enamoured — 
of 
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ofa young lady, who equally favoured them both. 
The two lovers and the fair-one chanced to meet to- 
gether at the feftival inftituted in honour of the fun. 
This feftival was folemnized twice in the year, becaufe, 
as the kingdom lay between the two tropics, yet fome - 
what more on this fide the line, it had two fprings and 
two fummers. At the commencement of every {pring 
feafon this adoration was paid to the great luminary 
throughout all the nomes or diftriéts of the land. It 
was celebrated in the open air, to denote that the fun 
was the immediate caufe of all the productions of na- 
ture. They made an offering to it of five fmall pyra- 
mids of frankincenfe in golden difhes. Five youths 
and an equal number of virgins are named by the ma- 
giftrate to place them on the altar, where they remain 
till the fire had confumed them. Each of thefe young 
perfons is dreffed in the colour of their nome, and 
wears a diadem on the head. 

~- One of the two brothers, with the damfel of whom 
we are fpeaking, compofed the firft couple who were 
to place the incenfe on the altar. This done, they fa- 
luted: one another. It was cuftomary for them now to 
change their places, the youth going over to the fide 
of the virgin, and fhe coming to his. When the five 
pair have done in this manner, then. follow all the 
ftanders by in the fame order, by which means they 

have an opportunity of feeing each other completely. 
It is here that commonly fuch as have not hitherto 
made their choice, determine upon one; and as it de- 
pends folely on the determination of the damfel, the 
young man takes all imaginary pains to win the love of 
her whom he has fele@ted from the reft. For avoiding 
| : B 4 - every 
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every fpecies of mifunderftanding and. jealoufy, the 
maiden, when the young man pleafes her, takes from 
him a flower not yet fully blown, which he offers to. 
her acceptance, and fticks it in her bofom. But, has 
the already , entered into fome engagement, fhe gives 
him to nagenGiad as much, by thewing him a flower; | 
and, if this be only a bud, then it is a fign that he will 
make her the firft propofal; if it be half-blown, it im- 
plies that her love has already made fome progrefs : 
but if it be fully blown, the virgin thereby betokens 
that her choice is made, and that fhe cannot now re- 
tract it.. So long, however,.as fhe does not publicly 
wear ‘ this token, it is a free for her to do as fhe 
pleafes. | 

If the be free, and the man seth ae her the flower 
is not agreeable to her, fhe makes him a profound re- 
verence, and fhuts ber eyes till he is retired. Indeed, 
at times, it happens here as well as in other places, 
though but rarely, that fhe difguifes herfelf, to her 
Jover. If a man be already contracted, he hkewife 
bears a token. Such maidens as have yet met with na | 
lover have it in their choice either to remain virgins, 
or to infcribe themfelyes among the widows, which if 
they do, they can only be married to a widower. But 
let us return to, our twin-brothers. 

The brother, who ‘ftood at the altar with the young 
damfel, felt a3 v iolent a paflion for her as the did for 
him. They were fo very ‘intent upon the ceremony, 
that they forgot to give each other the accuftomed 
figns. On her leaving the altar, the other brother faw, 
her, became enamoured af her, and found opportu- 
nity; when the a aey was over, for prefenting her 

with 
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with a flower. She accepted it at his hands, as being 

fully perfuaded that it was the perfon who had juft be- 
fore. been with her at the altar. But, as the took her- 
{elf away in fome hafte with her companions, fhe im- 
perceptibly dropped the token fhe had _ received. “The 
elder brother accofted her once more, ‘and offered her 
a flower. Ah, faid fhe to herfelf, in an amiable con- 
fufion, it is the very fame! and took it likewife.’ The 


“young man, who heard this, imagined for certain that 


it meant him: but as the law allawed them to: remain 
no longer together, they departéd their feyeral ways. 
He that had firft prefented the flower found an op- | 
portunity, fome days afterwards, of fecing his charmer 
by night at a lattice. » This fort of converfations, 
though ftrictly prohibited by the laws, was yet con+ 
nived at. ‘The damfel appeared fo kind, that he ven- — 
tured to offer her the token of a half-blown flower: 


‘This fhe accepted, and in return prefented him with 


a {carf embroidered with hearts interwoven with thorns, 
giving him to underftand thereby, that there were fill 


fome obftacles to be furmounted: the’ allowed him at 


the fame time to declare himfelf her lover,’ without, 
however, giving him her name, and without even ac=. 
quainting him with the reafon of herfilence on that head: 

Not long afterwards the. elder brother met her at the 
very fame window; but the night was fo dark, that he 
could not diftineuith the fecond flower which the wore 
in her bofom, ‘I he extreme fatisfaction the difc overed 
at his coming fecmed to him indeed fomewhat extra- 
ordinary; but he afcribed it to a fympathy which be- 
tween lovers banifhes all reftraint. He began to ex- 
cufe himfelf for nat having feen her fo long, and af- 


fured 
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fured her, that if he could have his will, no night - 


fhould pafs but he would come to affure her of the ar- 
dour of his inclination. ‘She admired the vehemence 
of his paffion. The lover received fuch clear indica- 
tions of her favourable difpofitions towards him, that 
he thought he:might eafily wave the ceremony of the 


- fecond token, and accordingly gave her the third, a 


U 


nearly full-blown flower. She accepted it of him, tel- 
ling him, however, that fhe would ‘not immediately 
wear it; that he muft firft go through certain forms, 
and that fhe mutt ftill fee fome more proofs of the 
fidelity of his ‘attachment. At the fame time, to affure 
him of the fincerity of her love, the gave him her 
hand through the lattice, which he kiffed in the 
greateft tranfports. Upon this fhe made him a prefent 


_ ofa fillet, on which were wrought two hearts in her 


own hair, over which was a wreath of pomegranates, 
feemingly -almoft ripe; a joyful token, which gave 
him to underftand that the time of gathering was at 
hand. : 
Thus all three were ba aes: in their error. On all. 


public ,occafions the two brothers appeared with the 


figns of their inclinations, and felicitated cach other 
on their fuccefs: but, as myfterioufnefs was not defti- — 
tute of charms for them *, they cautioufly avoided 
every opportunity of expllaines themfelves to each 
ether. ‘The return of the grand feftival was now at no 
great diftance, when the youngeft brother thought it 
the proper occafion for venturing to give his beloved 
the third token of his affection. He told her, that he 


* The fcene is in Africa. 


hoped. 
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hoped fhe would now willingly wear the full-blown 
flower, as a teftimony of her confent; at the fame time 
prefenting her with an artificial carnation, inter{perfed 
with little flames and hearts. She ftuck. the carnation 
in her bofom, unable to conceal her joy as fhe re- 
ceived it ; at which her lover was fo tranfported, that 


he determined to demand her of her parents. 


His elder brother, who had given her the full- 
blown flower at the fame time, thought that nothing 
more was wanting to his happinefs than the approba~ 
tion ‘and confent of her relations. Chance brought 
them both on the very fame day to the parents of their 
beloved. But how great was their aftonifhment on 
their meeting each other! As foon as the father ap- 
peared, each addreffed him for his daughter. He af- 
fured them that he had but one child, of whofe virtue 
he was fully convinced, that fhe never, in oppofition 
to the laws of the land, could favour. two lovers at — 
once, He, however, concluded, from the perfect 
likenefs that fubfifted between the two brothers, that 
fome miftake had happened, and fent for his daughter 
to clear up the matter. She immediately appeared, 


- decorated with the four flowers fhe had received, in 


\ 


the complete conviction, that the two full-blown had 
been prefented her by one and the fame hand. 
Venus herfelf, attended by the graces, could not 


have fhone more lovely than Berilla — for thus was the 


damfel called. Her form was noble and majeftic; and 
her complexion furpaffed, the blooming rofe. No 
fooner did fhe perceive the great refemblance between 
her lovers, and the tokens they wore of her inclina- 


-tion, than fhe exclaimed: *‘I am deceived! Thou 


s¢ knoweft 


U 


4 
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6* knoweft my innocence, o almighty Sun 1? —. She . 
was unable to utter more, but fell motionlefs on the 
earth. Her beautiful cheeks were covered with the 
veil of death.. The father, frantic with agony, held 
her in his arms, and preffed her to his heart. My dear, | 
my only daughter, live, or I muft die with thee; I 
know that thou art innocent. — Her mother and the 
Tervants were fetched to her relief, and with saat 
difficulty reftored her to herfelf. 

She lifted up her eyes, raifed a deep fich, clofed 
them again, and faid: ** Unhappy Berilla, thou art 
«< now difhonoured ! Thou wert the comfort of thy 
** parents, who loved thee in their hearts; and, as the 
“¢ reward of their tendernefs, thou art become the 
** caufe of their diftrefs!” On uttering thefe words, 
fhe burft into a flood of tears. Her father, himfelf 
epprefied with forrow, ftrove to calm her tortured 
mind by every endearing expreffion, and by giving 
her repeated affurances that he was convinced of her 
imnocence. £* O my father, faid fhe, am I full worthy 
$° of thee ?”—*< That thou art, he replied, thy forrow 
<¢ indicates, which at once is thy juftification, and the 
4 triumph of thy fenfibility, Compofe thy fpirit, 
¢¢ added he with fighs, —I know thy innocence.” ‘The 
two brothers ftpod fpeechlefs at this mournful fcene ; 
they alternately caft on each other looks of dif, 
truft, of anger, and then of compaffion. 7 

In the mean time, the amiable maiden completely 
revived; at leaft fo far as to be able to reply to fome 
queftions that were made her. She declared, that the 
firft, who led her to the altar, was the perfon that 
made impreffion on her heart; that fhe, prefently after, 

ve | as 
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as fhe believed, accepted from him the firft token of 
his inclination, and at length confented to become his ; 
that thereupon fhe wore the full-blown flower: but 
fhe was totally ignorant which of the two brothers it 
was by whom it was given her. She concluded by 
faying, that fhe was ready to abide by the judgement 
of the elders, and to fubmit to any a nei they 
fhould think fit to inflict. 

As the marriage-engagement is among the weigh-~ 
tieft concerns of the empire, and as there was no law , 
already provided in regard to fo peculiar a cafe, it was 
neceflarily left to the decifion of the pophar, or prince 
of the country. The caufe was propounded in. pre- | 
fence of him and the elders, ‘The likenefs of the two 
brothers was in reality fo great, that they were fcarcely 
to be diftinguifhed afunder. The prince afked, which, 
of the two it was that led her to the altar? ‘The eldeft 
replied, that it was he. Berilla confeffed, that indeed 
he pleafed her at firft; but the impreffion he made on 
her was but flight. Upon this it was afked, who gave 
the firft flower? and it proved to be the youngeft. 
Berilla faid fhe loft that; but, fhortly after, her lover 
returned it to her, though at this moment he appeared 
lefs amiable to her than before; however, fhe con- 
ftantly thought it had been the fame. The point which 
moft perplexed the judge, was, that the maiden had 
received the full-blown flower from both the lovers. 
‘They looked ftedfaftly on each other, without daring 
to uttera word. ‘The pophar interrogated the young 
lady, whether, at the time fhe gave her confént, the 
did not believe fhe was giving it to him who had led 
her to the altar? She ailirmed, that fhe did; but like-. 

wife 
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wife declared, that her greateft inclination had fallet 
_on him from whom fhe received the firft flower. Both 
the brothers were now fet before her, and the queftion ° 
was put to her, which of the two fhe would chufe if 
the election were now freely left to herfelf? She 
blufhed; and, after a few moments of confideration, | 
replied: ‘* The youngeft feems to have the greateft 
** inclination for me;” at the fame time darting him a 
look, that betrayed the fecret wifhes of her foul. 

All men now waited with impatience for the decree 
of the prince, and eagerly ftrove to read in his eyes 
the judgement he was going to pronounce: but parti- 
cularly the two lovers, who feemed expecting the fen- 
tence of life and death. At length the prince addreffed 
himfelf to Berilla with a ftern and gloomy counte- 
nance: ‘* Thy misfortune, or rather thy imprudence, 
<* prevents thee for ever from poffeffing either of the 
-€ brothers. Thou haft given to each of therm an in- 
“*© conteftible right to thy perfon. One hope alone re- 
<¢ mains for thee; and that is, if one of them will fore- 
“<< go his pretenfions. And now, my fons, continued 
‘‘ he, what have you to fay? Which of you is dif- 
“© pofed to facrifice his own fatisfaction to the happi- 
«© nefs of his brother?” ‘They both made anfwer, that 
they would fooner lofe their lives. The prince turned 
again to the damfel, who feemed on the point of fink- 
ing to the earth, and faid: ‘‘ Thy cafe excites my 
*© compaffion ; but, as neither of the two will yield, I 
«‘ am obliged to condemn thee to a fingle ftate, till. 
“* one of thy lovers fhall change his opinion or die.” 

The lot was cruel; for in Mezzorania the ftate of 
‘celibacy was a heavy difgrace. The whole affembly 

” 5 Was 
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was about to feparate, when the younger brother threw 
himfelf on his knees before the judge: “‘ I implore ° 
<* your patience for a moment, faid he, I will rather 
“¢ facrifice my right, than fee Berilla fo feverely 
*< doomed. Take her, o my brother: and may ye live 
<< long and happily. together! And thou, the delight 
*6 of my life, forgive the trouble my innocent love has 
6 caufed thee! This is the fole requeft I have to make 
*‘ thee.” The affembly rofe up, and the magnani- 
mous lover was about to depart, when the prince com- 
manded him to ftay. ‘‘ Son, remain where thou art, 
** faid he, thy magnanimity deferves to be rewarded. 
“‘'The damfel is thine; for, by this facrifice, thou: 
$¢ haft merited her love. Give her thy hand, and live 
«¢ happily with her !” 

_ ‘They were married fhortly Miers and the prince ac- 
quired great renown by this decree. 


THE MODERN AMAZONS. 


Ever fince the time of the romantic hiftorian, 
Quintus Curtius, who relates the hiftory of the Ama- 
zons, and has found mears to unite the accounts of 
more antient poets and hifterians into one narration; 
fince that time, copious and not unimportant contro- 
verfies . have been periodically raifed on the exiftence 
and non-exiftence of thefe mafculine women. Won- 
derful and fabulous as the various accounts concerning 

them 
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them may found, yet we cannot directly profound’ | 
them to be abfolutely falfe or abfurd: For he that will 
refufe to attribute firmnefs, bravery, or even feverity 
and cruelty, to the female character among favage na- 
tions, muft be little verféd in the hiftory of the rude 
and uncultivated people of antient and moderh times : 
and he that will maintain, that an entife natiofi of wo- 
men without meh, and of men without women, Can- 
not fubfift, has the incontrovertible teftiiony’ of a 
Pallas againft him, who has madeé us intimately ac- 
guainted withthe Saporagian Kofacs, who {warm in 
thoufands about the deferts of Afia without women, 
and increafe their numbers by kidnapping boys. 

Still more probability in favour of the pretended 
exiftence of a feminiiie nation is hence obtained, that 
thofe who have mentioned it, place it in a region of 
the world where the: women are flaves to the men, and 
where they might eafily be fuppofed to efcape from the 
| {courge of their defpots, and that they only fummoned 
"up patience to remain among them for fo long a time 
as was necefflary for the propagation of their fex. 

That they made away with children that were be- 
gotten of them, was inthem a matter of political ne- 
ceflity, not more unnatural and cruel, than that which 
in our times urges fovereigns to drive thoufands of 
their fubjects to ftand againft the difcharge of fire-arms, 
and to caufe them to be maffacred _ by others to whom 
they have never given any perfohal offence. 

They murdered their male children, becaufe they 
held them for their natural enemies : as the child-mur- 
derers among us polifhed moderns make away with 
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the fruit of their wombs, from the dread of them as 
the living witneffes of their fhame. 

In nature fuch barbarous exceptions appear, and 
therefore in experience the matter is without contra- 
diGion ; but an hiftorical certainty is abfolutely want-. 
ing. Their whole hiftory is founded on traditions, 
which the poet has moulded to his fancy, and the hif - 
torian has adapted to his credulity. What Curtius fo 
precifely and confidently relates of them may be always 
as eafily verified as many of the hiftorical affertions of 
Voltaire in his Univerfal Hiftory, and the reft of so 
hiftorical romances. | 

It is poffible, therefore, that the antient Amazons 

might have éxifted; the modern Amazons may ftll 
exift, but their exiftence 1s as little eftablithed by 
_Inftory. 
Shortly after the difcovery of the New World, the 
‘account was received in Europe, that in’ the fouthern 
parts of America a nation had been difcovered entirely 
compofed of women, which, with proper allowances, 
bore a great refemblance with the Amazons of anti- 
guity. Oviedo, the hiftoriographer of the conqueft of 
Mexico and Peru, mentions them firft in a letter: to 
cardinal Bembo, wherein he defcribes to him the en- 
terprizes of Orellana. His words are as follow: 

‘¢ In a certain region Orellana and his companions 
- had a bloody rencontre. The leaders of the enemy 
“‘ were martial women. ‘They appeared’ to be the 
*¢ chiefs in command, and were therefore by the Spa- 
*‘ mards termed Amazons. Indeed in many refpects 
‘¢ they were very like the antient Amazons: like them 
‘¢ they lived without men, ruled over feveral provinces 
mOVOL, 1. eee ei orek 
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“and nations, .and only. permitted that fex to come 
| * near them at certain {eafons of, thé y year, fOr. the fake 
“€ of a connexion with them, but when that was. over 
** they fent them off without delay. Their male chil- 
“‘ dren they either killed or fent to their fathers, 
«* but the daughters they educated. for keeping up the 
‘* complement of their ftate. All thefe women are the 
** fubjects of an opulent queen, who maintains a very 
** fplendid court, confifting entirely of ladies.” ’ | 

Accurate and circumiantial as this account may be, 
yet. we cannot ce ee accept it for true, becaufe 
Oviedo himfelf did not fee thefe female men, but what 
he relates he had from hearfay alone. And the cafe is 
exactly the fame with pere la Condamine, who like- 
wife gives us an account of them: | 

“© We informed ourfeives carefully, fays he, of all 
* the Indians of various nations, whether it were true, 
** that they [the Amazons] lived in a ftate of fepara- 
** tion from men, and only allowed them to make their 
‘ approaches once a year. They uniformly replied, 
“< that they had received this account from their fore 
“* fathers, and added feveral pa ticulars, which alt 
** have a tendency t to confirm, that fuch a republic of 
‘© women does really exift in thefe parts, and that 
“* they had retired deeper into the country, from the 
‘© more weftern diftriGs, either on the Rio Negro, or 
“* on one of the other rivers which on. that fide falk 


tay 


© into the Maragnon. 

‘© An Indian, of the Omaguts, told us, that: we 
-* might probably meet with an .old man at Koari, 
“ whofe father had feen the Amazons. At Koari, 
€¢ however, we,learnt that this Indian was dead; but 

| | ‘t we 
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“ we were affured by his fon, a fenfible man, that — 
** what we had heard was by no means a falfehood : 
** that his grandfather had actually feen thofe Amazons 
- © at the mouthing of the Cuchivara, and that they had 
<‘ come thither from the river Camaia, which flows 
‘< into the Maragnon. He had fpoken with four of. 
them, whofe names he repeated to us. One of them ~ 
“«* had an infant at her breaft.— All the Indians below 
-** Koari confirmed to us thefe relations, with the ad- 
«¢ dition of many other circumftances, bis all agreed 
** in the main. 

«© Among the nation of the Topayos we faw certain 
‘<< sreen ftones, of which they told us, that they in- 


*< herited them of their forefathers, who received them 
4 


n 


from. a Coungnantainfecuima, 1. e. women without 
‘¢ men.” —‘** A certain Indian, continues la Conda- 
“< mine, who dwelt in’ my miffion, begged of me to 
‘Jet him fhew me a river, by which one might pro- 
*‘ ceed to the vicinity of the prefent abode of the 


an 


€ 
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Amazons. But where the river is unnavigable on 
'¢ 


wn 


account of the cataracts, if we would reach their 
¢ 


ey 


country, we muft travel for feveral days through 
¢ 


“ 


the wilds that lie to the weft, acrofs a very moun- 


Lae 


“<< tainous diftrict. ‘This river is called the Iritzo, and, 


€ 


CN 


in confequence of this information, I afterwards 
traced it up to its mouth. 

€* I farther got intelligence from an old foldier of 
“* the garrifon at Cayenne, who had been fent with a 
<< detachment into the interior of the country in the 
“year 1726, for the purpofe of making difcoveries': 
“ that they penetrated fo far till they came to a long 

- Farcd nation, called Amicuani, and inhabit the bie 
| | Co 2. ae 


¢ 
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“* ther fide of the fource of the Ojapoe. Here he. faw 
** the beforementioned green pebbles about the necks 
'** of the women and children, and learnt by queftion- 
* ing them, that they obtained them from the women 
© without men, whofe dwellings were from feven te 
“* eight days journey farther on to the weft. 
“‘ In all thefe feveral teftimonies there prevailed a 
‘< perfect harmony in regard to material points. For, 
<< if fome placed the abode of the Amazons to the eat, 
“others to. the north, and others again to the weit, 
** yet all thefe various directions converge to the fame 
<* point, namely, to the hills which lie in the midft 
“< of Giiana;) in a regron, whither as yet neither the 
“¢ Portuguefe. of Peru, ‘nor the French of Cayenne, 
‘© have ever adventured. I muft, notwithftanding, 
«< confels, continues la Condamine, that I doubt 
*‘ whether the-Amazons ftill actually dwell in thefe 
*‘ regions, fo long as we receive no determinate..ac- 
“ count of them through the Indians who refide in the 
“¢eneighbourhood of the European colonies of Guiana. 
°°. It is poffible, indeed, that they.afterwards. altered 
“< the place of their abode: yet it 1s more probable, 
‘Sithaty Wf they really did exift yonder, they-have fince. 
‘* been fubjugated by fome other nation: or, weary of 
‘¢ their folitary condition, they abandoned. the made 
°< of life purfued by their mothers, and again affo- 
<< ciated with the other fex. Should. we then meet 
‘* with no more traces at prefent of this female repnb- 
‘lic, yet that will by no means demonftrate that. it 


«never has exifted.’-=— 
Thus far la Condamine. The lateft accounts on 
this tubject are given us by the abbé Gili, in his hif- 


3 tory 
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tory of the nations on the Oroonoko. His terms are 
as follow : : 

** T once afked the ties lie a nation inhabiting on 
the Cuccivero, very particularly concerning the 
‘¢ other nations that dwell on the banks and in the 
“* proximity of this not inconfiderable river. They 
*< named me feveral; and, amongft others, the Al- 
*‘ cheam-benano. As I underftand the language, I 
. peely knew that term implied a nation com- 
** poled entirely of women. However, I put on a 
‘< look of furprife, and faid, A nation merely of wo- 
“men! how is that poflible? ‘The Indian upon this 
“< affured me, that it actually was fo; and added that 
“¢ they were extremely warlike, and, inftead of {pin- 
“ning cotton, like other women, .they exercifed 
«* themfelves with hand-euns and other weapons. Once 
‘© in the year they admit the vifits of men; and thefe 
<< are of the nation of the Vocheari, who dwell in- 
‘* their neighbourhood. So foon as they find them-— 
“‘ felves pregnant, they make the men preients of 
*< arms, and fend them away. On their delivery, they 
“© flay the male children, and bring up the daughters 
“* for propagating their race.” 

This narrative M. Gilii had from feveral Indians, 
and all agreed in this, that the refidence of the Ama- 
zons was in the very fame region, where the favages, 
whofe accounts la Condi thine delivers, uniformly 
placed them. 

Accordingly, we fee that alfo the hiftory. of the 
modern Amazons refts upon report. In the mean time, 


the teftimonies of fuch a number of nations, who, for 


con e4 the 
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the greateft part, are in no connetion with each other, 
and yet agree together in the main particulars, are not 
to be utterly rejeéted; and the whole affair muft re- 
main undecided, till fome traveller fhall vifit himfelf 
the place-where the Amazons are faid to refide. 


POPULAR POETRY OF THE ESTHONIANS. | 


[In A LETTER FROM A FRIEND. | 


UNDER ‘this articte you are not to expect an 
Thad of a Homer, or the Songs of an Offian. How 
can fuch poetry be thought of among the poor Scla- 
venian traces? What I intend to give, are effufions of 
a tender, and often an aching heart, fimple natural 
poetry; a fimall contribution to the collections of the 
popular ballads of the European nations, from a people 
inhabiting the upper regions of the Gulf of Finnland, 
whom no man would fufpect of _Pollefiing a poetic 
vein. ao 
More nen once have I been in doubt, at one and 
the other ballad, whether I fhould commit it to paper - 
~ ornot. But, if we place ourfelves in the {phere of ideas 
of fuch a fimple people; and confider that to them 
with whom a plated button, a piece of linen, an old 
dollar, defcends from the great great Sandie asan . 

inhe- 
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inheritance to the lateft pofterity, a gaudy filken rib- 


band is wealth: in like manner, though to fuch as are 
accuftomed to gems and jewels and all the tinfel of the 
earth, thefe artlefs'lays may appear contemptible; yet, 
to thofe who can enter into the feelings and views 
of a particular perfon, or of a particular nation, they 
may be welcome, if not actually pleafing. | 

I was prefent at one of their marriage ceremonies. 
But many of the particulars are entirely gone out of 
my mind; and fcraps and fragments are hardly worth 
relating. Prefents were diftributed among the guefts, 


_who in return gave fome {mall piece of money. On 


the entrance of the bridegroom, a fong was ftruck up, 
which, with an Enelifh tranflation, I fubjoin in the 
efthonian tongue, to enable the reader to judge for him- 


-telf of the found of the language; particularly as an 
guages Pp nd 


Englifhman will pronounce it better than his neigh- 


‘ours the Germans, who always give it too hard an 


accent, though with as much foftnefs as his organs 
will allow. The Efthonians, both men and women, 
have an extremely foft, delicate, and tender articulation, 
which is unattainable by the untraétable mouth of a 
German. 

We perceive in thele ballads a refrein, or, as we 
call it, aburden. As this cuftom prevailed in Greece, 
Italy, France, among the Orientals, and even in Bri- 
tain, as well as with thefe more northern nations, it iS 
highly prefumable that it muft be naturally congenial 
to the unperverted feelings of the human {fpecies. 
Who is not moved by the “ Cras amet, qui nunquam 
amavit, of Catullus, and the, ‘* Begin, Sicilian Mute, 
begin a plaintive ftrain,” of Mofchus? ' 
| C4 ; If 
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If we do but efface from our - remembrance for a 
moment the fublime and delicate numbers to which 
we may be habituated, the poetical flowrets that grow 
on the fhores of the Gulf of Finnland will certainly | not 
difpicafe us. 


Peiokenne poifekenne, 

. Kuft fa tundfid meile tulla? 
Oska/fid elle orrode, 
Merkafid elle maggede, 
Seie furege killaffe, 

Scie pentke perreffe, 
Wanna taalri talluge ? 


Peiokenne poifekenne, 
Seft fa tundfid feie tulla, 
Oskafid elle orrode, 
Merkafid elle megeede, 
Seie furege kellafe, * 
Seie penike perreffe, 
Waana taalri talluge. 


Hebbe nup olli aveffane, 
Kaks olli kaia affane, 
Wuis oli werrava peal, 
Meie oved lavandiffed, 
Kattukfed kanna munnega, 
Refted fea libhaga 
Kinnifpakkud voiga voitud. 


Seft fa tundfid fie tulla, 
Oskafid elle orrode, 
Merkafid elle meggede, 
sCie 
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Seie fure kullaffe 
 *Seie penike perrefe 
Wanna taalvi talluge. 


‘Youthful bridegroom, 
How didf thou know how to come to us? 
Kneweft thou the way through the vallies, 
Over the hills, 
In this great village, 
To this little cottage yard, 


Among thefe vaffals who have got old dollars ? 


Youthful bridegroom, 
Therefore didft thou think of coming hither ? 
Kneweft the way through the ieee 
Over the hills, 
In this great village, 
To this little cottage yard, 
Among the vaflals who have got old dollars, 


A filvered button was on the fill, 
‘Two were in the garden, 
Five upon the door ; 
Our yard was full of linen, 
Our roof of hen-roofts, 
Under the thatch hung bacon, 
The dreifers were {meared with butter. 


Therefore thou thoughteft of coming hither, 


Kneweft the way Pua the vallies, 
Over the hills, 
Tn this great village, 
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To this little cottage yard, ae 
Among thefe vaflals who have got old dollars, 


Simple, plain, and natural! The young man wants 


a rich bride.; He fcours over the -heaths and the val- _ 
lies. Cafts an eye over all “the country. He fees a 


peafant’s cottage-yard, with pieces of linen hanging to 
dry. The door is ornamented with old plated buttons 
and other flat pieces of metal nailed to it. A good 
ftore of flefh hanging under the eaves—‘ This muft 
“‘ be a wealthy family,” fays he. In he goes ; finds 


an amiable young woman, generally of a fallow com- 


plexion, of which his imagination makes lilies and — 
rofes, with long blond hair flowing down her neck and 


bofom, which is the common defcription of the na~ 
tives; he renews his vilits, the father gives her to him, 
and unites them for ever in the bands of love. 


II. Again, anepithalamium. It was doubtlefs com- 


pofed fo long ago as the roman catholic times, as we 


fee by the mention of the mother of our Saviour, ac- | 


cording to the notion of the then prevailing fuperiti- 
tion. 

The hunting-line therein mentioned is the beater 
thong held in the hand for guiding the horfe. *“* The 
“< halters kept hanging on the beams of the fun” 1s 


truly poetical: an agreeable image. Even the fun is 


endeavouring to fupplant the young bridegroom, by 
laying hindrances in the way of his rapid progrefs to his 
bride. It is not a ftranger, a cold wedding-gueft, a 
lazy, old acquaintance, who already, for half a century, 
has felt the breezes and the blights of love, that. unties 
the hunting-line from the thicket: the reftlefs and ea- 


ger 
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ger youth, to whom every minute is as long as ten 
years, which keeps him from the embraces of his bride, 
{prings out of his cabitka, fhakes the entangled hunt- 
ing-lines afunder, mounts his horfe without a Oke and. 
_ haftens forward on the wings of love. 

There feem to be two alternate chorufes in this bal- 
lad. ‘The chorus.before the houfe, begins. The ar- 
riving chorus, anfwers. The tas propofed by the 
former, are fuch as might proceed from the participa- 
ting heart of the mother, of the inquifitive bride, to 

whom ¢3 very trifling circumftance of the journey of her 
bridegroom, is of great importance. ‘‘ The hunting- 
‘< lines kept hanging: therefore we ftayed fo long.” 
Certainly the bridegroom (think the chorus, as enter- 
ing into the thoughts of the bride) {matched them 
haftily from the buihes. He therefore afks, ‘‘ Who 
** took them from the appie-tree ? ”This the young 
bridegroom did (replies the other chorus), drawn by 
the centre of all attraction to youth, the kindling fpark 
of company. But to the fong itfelf: 


Terre, terre, faiokenne ! 
Terre teelta tallemafta! 
Kes teid teile terveftelles ? HP 
Kes andis, arrola katte ? 
Fumal teid meid terveftelles, 
Maria and arrola katte. 

- Mis teid tele vivifialles 2 
Ohja lekfid aunapuffe, 
Peitfed peva naludelle, 

Kes vot ohjad aunapufta ? 
Peitfed pava naludeft ? 


See 
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Sepfe peio poifckenne, 
Se vor objad aunapafta, 


Peitfed pava naludeft. 


Welcome, welcome, wedding-company te : 
Welcome, after the journey ! 
Who kept you well upon the journey? 
Who fhewed to youthe track? - y 
“< God kept us well upon the journey ; | 
«¢ Maria fhewed to us the track.” 
What kept you on the way fo long? 
‘* The hunting-line was hung upon the apple-tree, 
‘¢ The halters on the beams of the fun.” 
Who took the hunting-line from the acs -tree, 
The halters from the beams? . 
«¢ "That the youthful bridegroom did, 
*¢ He took the hunting-line from the apple-tree, 
hi the halters from the beams of the fun.” 


Ul. But the damfel, his beloved, the defire and ee 
life of his foul, for whofe fake he undertook this wea- 
rifome ] journey, and defpifed every difficulty, is fled. 
The virgin has concealed herfelf, from female modefty. 
«« Where is my promifed, my betrothed ?” — The pa- 
rents and relations of the bride, who have hid her, 
make anfwer: 


Hefti, hafti, peiokenne ! 
Res kaskis faiaga tulla? 
Eks voinud fallaga tulla ? 
Neido helis pillt beale. 
Neido lentis leppikulle, 

| | Neido 
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Neido kargas kaftkulle ; 
Virtus vimaks nabtud neido, 
Harjus anded jaggarud, | 
Peides pea fuggenud, 

Vi iljandes on vibbellud. 


Very well, very well, thou bridegroom! 
Who bid thee come with company? 
Couldft thou not have come in private? 
The bride heard the bagpipes blow *. 

- She fled into the alder bufhes, 
She fprang into the poplar woods, 
In Vierland we faw her laft, 
In Harrien fhe gives her gifts-}-, 
With white beads her head was dreffed, 
Delicately was fhe attired. 


How naive! — ‘* Who bid thee come with company? 
** Couldft thou not have come in private ?”—Now thou 
mayft go and feek her, traverfe the whole country. 
Run over all Vierland, {peed through ail Harrien (two 
circles of Efthonia). In Harrien her nuptial prefents 
are already diftributed: fhe has alrea'y another bride- 
groom. And how was fhe drefled?—As gaily as the 
people of the city; with white beads her head-drefs 
was adorned. In city-manners did fhe appear, per- 
- fumed with liquid odours.—Every thing is combined 
that could render his ardent paffion fiill more ardent. 


* The bridegroom approaches with mufic. 
¢ The nuptial prefents given by the bride, 


He 
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He runs about the fields, and then fearches every cor- 
ner of the houfe, till at laft he finds his jewel.—He- 
that does not perceive nature here perceives her no- 
where. It is the language of infulting jocularity, the 
{portive taunts of fuch as find pleafure in teazing a 
lover. The treafure, however, is only kept from him 
for a time, to make it of more value to him afterwards. 

Is the bride fitted out by her parents ?. then they give 
- her fomething towards houfe-keeping, linen, wearing- 
apparel, and a cow or a fheep, &c. But, if the be 
an orphan, this cannot be expected. How trifling and 
{canty muft the prefents appear in comparifon of thofe 
ufually given about among the guefts on fuch occa- 
fions !—The following ballad is fung by an poet at 
the time of os the prefents : 


IV. Iam alone, like the fparrow-hawk; 
And yet the fpatrow-hawk has five befides herfelf. ” 
J am alone, like the duck; 
‘And yet the duck always goes in pairs. 
I am alone, like the crane; ml 
_ And yet the crane has fix befides herfelf- 
Iam alone, like the pelican ; 
Yet fhe has two children. 
I am quite alone, 
Have no father, 
No mother, 
_ To whom fhall I lament my woes? 
To whom fhall I unbofom my diftrefs ?- 
On whom fhall I lean when people feold me? 
Shall I complain-to the crow-toe flowers ? 
oe, . The 
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The flowers will fade: 
- Shall I complain to the flowers of parfley ? 

They will decay: 

Shall I complain to the Rene ad ; 

The meadow-grafs will wither. 
_ And yet it hears my lamentation, 

The fong of the wretched orphan. 

Rife up, my loving mother! 

Rife up, my loving father! 

Rife up, and fhut my box; 

Make faft the trunk that holds my bridal prefents*! 
- *¢ T cannot rife up, my daughter ! 
“JT cannot rife up, I am not awake ! 


€ 


‘« The green grafs is grown over my head; 

“© The blades of erafs grow thick on my grave, 

‘* The blue mult of the foreft is before my eyes, 

** And on my feet the weeds and the bufhes are- 
‘© orown,” 


An elegy : ack for truth of expreffion, may be 
ranked with thofe of Ovid. Who does not here parti- 
cipate in the bitter reflections of an orphan! She is. 
going to enter on a new condition; and fhe hasgno one 
en whom fhe can lean. And yet fhe muft make pre- 
fents ?—She cails to her parents in the grave, in dole- 
ful mockery, ‘‘ Dear father, help me to {hut the great 
** cheft which contains my dowry. It is fo full that I 
‘* cannot of myfelf fhut down the cover. Give me, 


* Tcony—it is too full of prefents. She cannot fhut the lid alone, 
it is fo heaped with precious things. 


6$ mo~- 
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<‘ mother, the bridal prefents, which the euefts are 
“expecting!” But their fituation is their fufficient 
excufe. Ny rae . Ne 

If this ballad fails to pleafe on the firft perufal, it 
will certainly meet with. better fuccefs on the fecond or 


third. It is the expreffive language of nature. The - 


fimilies of the duck and the pelican (or rather the 
{poon-bill) are probably fhocking in our more refined 
nations, where we are frequently hearing of oftriches, 
pheenixes, cameleons, and creatures of which nothing 
is known, in general, except the name. But, if we 
confider, that a poor country girl is here {peaking, 
who can only take her fimiles from the objeéts fhe is 
daily converfant, with, we fhail eafily pardon her for 
ufing them. After frequently reading the foregoing, 
we enter into the genius of the poetically-complaining - 
maid; we think with her fpirit, fympathize with her 
feelings, and are pleafed with her language, as the 
languace of nature. 


- 
\ 


WA fong of the reapers. At the corn-harveft the 
females have ao other cloathing than a fhift, tied about 
the wait with a firing, or a ftripe of lift. “No coat or 
gown have they, no neckcloth or handkerchief: their 
whole apparel confifts in a fhift, a ribband about the 
head to tic up the hair, and a few beads that hang 


about their neck.— The men wear a pair of linen trow- 


gers betides the fhirt—all go barefoot.—-- How cutting 


te the german landlords ought the laft line but one of | 


the following fonnet- to be! As its proper effect, dt 
fhould teach. them a litde humanity; for never were 
: human 


{ 
ee et 
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thoman creatures treated with lefs than the efthonian 
and livonian peafants. The 3d, qth, and sth, are 
certainly ingenious and fignificant. ‘They are a tiffue 
of delicate fentiment, farcafm, and fimplicity. 


Shine, fhine, thou fun! _ 

Bright and chearful be the day ! 

Shine, that we may be warm without cloth, — 
Drive with thy heat the linen afunder, 

And make us to fweat without any cloaths, 

Shine, fun, upon the perg *, 

And upon the filver beads : 

The heat does not {poil the perg, 

Nor fair weather the gaudy beads! 

Shine not on the Germans at all, 

But fhine on us for ever! 


VI. The fummer is fhort in Efthonia. So early as 
the middle of Auguft, heavy rains and bleak winds 
frequently interrupt the hay-making. They are there- 
fore obliged to toil with redoubled force at this em- 
ployment on the fun-fhining days. If the boor were 
free, and might call what he mowed his own, there 
would be no need of having recourfe to coercion to in- 


creafe the velocity of his arm. But a large plot of | 


eround is prefcribed him as a tafk; ‘* This muft be 


-** mown to day, or there is-no reft for thee.” The 


overfeer ftands by him with the ftick in his hand, 
which he lays plentifully on the backs of thofe, who, 


* Perg is the head-drefs of an unmarried woman, confifling of a 
eircle of pafteboard, decorated with pieces of filks tied about with 
artificial treffes, and keeping the hair together, 


fe. VOL. I. D iB 
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in his judgement, do not move their arms quick ; 
enough.—The bailiff receives an order, at the hay 
feafon, to turn out all the people of the eftate, he; 
not to fuffer even the little children, who have fcarcely a 
more firength than to enable them to go alone, to re- 
main at home, but all to be taken to work in the fields. 
Some of my readers may perhaps be inclined to think, 
to hope at leaft, that I exaggerate. But, let people 
vifit them as T have done. As that probably may not 
be convenient, let them hear the lanouage of thefe 
poor human creatures in the fongs of their own com- 
pofing, the reprefentations which they make of it, 
their feelings, which they are forced at the time to 
confine within their hearts—and then, if they affirm 
| the contrary, I will willingly fubmit to'the reproach of 
hot having adhered to the truth. | 


So long the hay-making lafts, 

Till the grafs is all mown down. 
- So long muft we ted the {wathes 

Tull the weeds are all away, 

Till the fabines are raked off, 

While the ftack is not yet made.— 

Ah! *tis better to live in the bottomlefs pit, 

More happy to be unhappy in hell, — 

‘Than to belong to our fartn; 

Before fun-rife we are already at work, 

By moon-light the hay muft be cocked, 
After fun-fet we muft full be working. 

The oxen feed while under the yoke, 

The poor geldings are always in the team, 

The labourer ftands on pointed fticks, 

We | ‘His 
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His little help-mates on the fharp thorns.— 
_ Our Jord walks upon a white floor ! 

Our lady wears a golden crown ! 

Our young matters wear filver rings! 

They fit down in eafy chairs, 

Or walk up and down the hall. - 

Let them but look on us poor boors, 

How we are tormented and plagued— 

How the little-ones are tortured 

If they run but a finger’s length from their work ; 

And we mutt all be kept difperfed. 


A great broad piece of meadow is fet them as a tafk 
——they muft divide it in breadth, and thus are kept 
mowing ata diftance from each other. Accordingly, 
the comforts of fociety and converfe are denied them 
at this feafon; and to this it is that the laft line alludes, 


VIL A counterpart to the former. In the fpring 
feafon there is frequently fuch a dearth, that the pea- 
fants are obliged to fodder their cattle with the half- 
rotten ftraw of their thatched roofs. ‘This it is necef- 
fary for me to premife, for rendering intelligible the 
fecond line. aon 

For the elucidation of the fourth line it muft be re- 
marked, that the boor has no chimney in his thatch, 
but the {moke, after curling round his room, at length 
finds its way out at the door. Only the german 
houfes have the luxury of chimnies. ‘‘ Ever fince the 
** chimnies came into the village;” is the fame as to 
fay, Ever fince the Germans fettled themfelves in the 
country. , 
D 2 The 
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_ The lord may take as many people as he pleated) and | 
what people from the farm, to be domeftics in’ “his 
houfe—and this explains the ‘aft line. a 
T muft not leave it unnoticed, that the tributes ahh 
to the lord are called righteoufnefles. ‘This makes the | 
meaning of the feventh line clear. mM , i 


This is the caufe that the country 1s ruined, 
And the ftraw of the thatch is eaten away, 
‘The gentry are come fo live in the land— — 
Chimnies between the village 
And the proprietor upon the white floor ! 
The fheep brings forth a Jamb with a white foreltead, 
This is paid to the lord for a righteoufnefs seh 
The fow farrows pigs, 
They go to the fpit of the lord: 
_ The hen lays eggs, 
They go into the lord’s ae -pan? 
‘The cow drops.a male calf, 
That goes into the lord’s herd as a bull: 
The mare foals a horfe foal, _ 
‘That muft be for my lord’s nag: 
The boor’s wife has fons, 
They muft go to look after my lord’s peultry. 


- Can one defire a more juft and lively difplay .of 
the wretched fituation of thefe poor people in regard 
to their lords, than this ballad, the refult of their 
_ feelings and their woeful experience? 


VI. To whomever has been prefent witha woman in 
labour, has been witneis to her agonies, has heard her 
groans — 
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groans in bringing forth, how juft will the following 
images appear! The fympathizing feelings of the 
_affiftants are even excruciating. But how great 1s 
the joy, when the houy of pain is over, and the family 
is increafed by a fon or a daughter ! ! | 

_ A crooked piece of wocd, in the form of a hale ie 
cle, or rather a large horfe-fhoe, connects the two 
poles or fhafts of the cart, over the horfe’s head. The 
fabricating of thefe crooked and elaftic pieces, which 
requires a great deal of pains, particularly as every 
piece of wood will not anfwer the purpofe, 1s the bufi- 
_nefs of the men. Krummbholtzmacher,. Krummbholtz- 
hohler, or crooked-wood-maker, is therefore, in the 
following fpecimen, as much as to fay, a man. 

To ply the reel, is the fame as, to wind off yarn, 
the employment of the women, and is here ufed to 
denote that fex, > 


\ 


-eoNG AT A LYINGIN. 


The lovely young lying-in-woman 
Went ten times the way to the kitchen, 
A hundred times the way to the bagnio *, 
A thoufand times about the rooms of the houfe, 
She is looking for a beam to hang herfelf upon, 
Or a piece of timber to knock out her brains.— 
The boors weep under the bench, 
The children cry under the table, 
The hufband in the room.— 


* The hot-bath is a neceffary of life here as well as in Ruffias; it , 
is ufed ne a and fometimes much oftener, by people of all con- 
ditions. | 


Ce ee PAUSE. 
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top 3 PA US 
Jefus afked through the door, 

Maria looked in at the window, 

: PAUSE. a 
<* What has the Creator fent you? Mee 
‘* Has he fent you a Krummbholtzhohiler ? 

** Or a fecretary for the landlord? 

“€© Or one that plies the reel? j 
God has made a Krummholtzhohler * } 
The boors laugh under the bench, 
The children under the table, 

The hufband in the room, 


TX, A ballad fung while fwinging. The {wing is a 
dear paftime with the Efthonians. By this vibrating 
motion the foul finks into a kind of flumber, and for a 
time forgets its mifery. What the ‘ gate” was among the 
Orientals, [ ‘‘ He fhall be praifed in the gate.” * Haman | 
** faw him in the gate,” ‘‘ They are crufhed in the 
‘© gate.”  ** They that fit in the gate {peak againft 
«<me.” ¢¢ Shall not be afhamed when they fpeak with 
** their enemies in the gate.” ‘* Lay a {nare for him 
“* that reproveth in the gate.” ‘* Hate him that re- 
*¢ buketh in the gate.” ‘* Eftablifh judgement in the 
** gate,” &c.| that fame is the {wing with this nation. 
Here the young and old afiemble together; the father 
enjoys himfelf with his fons, the mother with her 


* My worthy correfpondent is an ingenious commentator, 
though fomewhat prolix. However, inftead of his explanation on 
the foregoing page, T fhould rather think that krummholtzhohler 
is merely wood-fetcher, Krummbholtz is a fpecies of pine; the 
pinus montana; and hohlen fignifies, to fetch; krumm likewife 
ymeans crooked, 


daugh- 
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p daughters. Here they talk over all the news of the 
ie icc, difeufs. characters, and, perhaps, quarrels. 
Every one brings fome provifion with him, becaufe, 
on a holiday, they pafs the greater part of the after- 
noon here, and the, whole of the evening. He that 
has gives to him that has not. 

The Kubijas is a perfon placed over the bors, who, 
with his family, is exempt from all work as a ferf; he 
therefore has the means -of managing his own acres, 
and looking after their produce, as he and his people 
have nothing elfe to do; accordingly, he is much 
richer than be other boors. One or other of his fel- 
low-vaflals is ever bringing him fome prefent, by way 
of bribe, either to remit him,a day's work, unknown 
to the lord, or otherwife to {pare him. It is therefore, 
with great naiveté, faid in the laft line: ‘‘ Of the 
«« Kubija’s daughter I found a golden coif.”. How dif- 
ferent from the poor fatherlefs and motherlefs orphan ! 
“* Of the orphan I faw only the falfe treffes.” — All. 
thefe findings were things which the girls had dropped 
in running away as faftas they could. The two up- 
right pofts to which the {wing is fufpended, fometimes 
by the velocity of the motion, become loofe, and the 
perfons in it are tumbled together on the ground. — 
£00 i Tirla,, [ Elizabeth, | fhe found handfome garters ; 
becaufe, doubtlefs, fhe was taken as a maid-fervant to 
the great houfe. The poetefs picked up all thefe 
fine articles, comes joyfully tripping along with them 
to the village, where the fwing ftands, and calls the 
other women and oF to the {wing. 


Village-women, come to the fwing! 
Bring your chickens, and bring your eggs, 
D 4 Bring 
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Bring breeding geefe, on i ae 
Bring ducks by couples, : 
Bring the feet of {wimming fowl, 
Come to the fwing, and let us {wing. 
_ Shove the children into the cradle, 
The father will nurfe the children. _ 
‘I went to the fwing to fwing, 
And there I found many black- ftockings, 
Of Anna two ftriped ribbands, 
Of Lifa handfome garters, 
Of the Kubia’s daughter golden treffes, 
Of the poe orphan only eg treffes. 


By v way of conclufion, I will prefent you with a few 
more nuptial fonnets. ‘The firft of which muft incon- 
teftably have been written fomewhere in the period be- 
tween the beginning of the year 1580 and the clofe of 
the year 1583, when the Swedes, Poles, and Ruffians, 
were all in the country at once, The Turks therein- 
mentioned muft be fynonymous with Tartars, a mif- 
take that may eafily be pardoned in a nation fo very 
deficient in the {cience of geography. 


X. A Wedding-fong. The good luck of a girl 
brought up in the manfion-houfe of the eftate, with 
the nobleman’s family, who is probably to be married 
to one of the upper fervants, is here celebrated, 
«* 'Thou knowft thy ftation, where thou fafely fleepeft: 
‘but we, thy parents, — (it was ‘doubtlefs in war 
“* time,) —we know not where we fhall fleep. Per- 
** haps the morafs or the field will be our death-bed.” 

Wor- 
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" Worfted-ftockings are, it feems, quite a luxury. 
The female boors wear narrow aprons. Broad’ aprons 
therefore, ‘contrariwife, denote ‘* riches.” | - 


Hark, my maid, my little bride! 
Thou i up in the nobleman’s room, 

- Ina room where people’go in worfted ftockings, 

_ Amongft worfted-ftocking company— 

- Where there are large windows *, | 
On the floors of the folks with broad aprons, 
In a great ftone houfe.— | 
The Riga flints do not {poil thy ae 
Nor the Ruffian bloody {words wound thee, 
Nor the Turkith fiery darts. 

The lord of the manor was thy father, 
‘The lady thy mother, 
The lord’s daughters thy fifters, 
- His fons thy half-brothers. 
‘There thou kneweft where thou did grow Up, 
Kneweft the life thou leddeft, 
Kneweft the place where thou fhouldft fleep. 
The goofe knows not the place, 
The duck knows not the little place 
Where it fhall fall down to die. 
I perhaps fhall die in the bog, 
Left to perifh upon the earth, _ 
Or breathe out my life upon the hay-mow -}. - 


* Large windows. The habitations of the boors are without 
any, or very {mall ones, confifting only of one ne of green 
glafs, about a {pan fquare. : : 

+ This fong rather appears to me to be fung in the perfon of 
a poor yillage-maiden, than in the perfon of the parents of the 
bride, ck 
| XI. Bridal 
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XI.» Bridal fonnet. -A man in boots comes up | to 4 a 
German. ‘The boor goes in a kind of flipper made of 
rufh-matting, tied faft to his feet by packthread. 


Yerven is held to be the moft fertile province of . 


Efthonia. The condition of the peafants here is, in 
general, better than in the other circles. Hence the 
luxury of a cocked-hat.— ‘The maiden flatters herfelf 
with the hopes of marrying a German, confequently to 
one above her rank, but at length gets nothing better 
than a boor from Yerven. Now to the fong itfelf, 


Hark, my maid, my little bride ! 
As theu greweft up inthe houfe, 
Thou wenteft like 2 fwan in the fnow, 
Like a grey goofe in the hedge, : 
‘Thou wafhedft thy hair in the water of the lake, _ 
And thine eyes with the fuds of white foap; } 
Thou thoughteft to conquer a man with boots, 
Arid to get thee one with a handfome hat, 
Thou fcornedft the eager youths » 
As the vileft flaves of Vierland, 
For one cocked-hat from Yerven— 
And this is the man whofe locks thou cade comb 
And ufe me art to Win * 


4 


” 


XI. Nuptial fong. 

Young maid, young woman! 
When thou grewft up in the houfe, 
Thou wert precious as gold.at home, 


* Literally, Such is the man whofe feet thou didft tickle. 


As” 
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As fiver 3 in the father’s hoard, 
As copper in thy brother’s treafure. 
- But now, my Marichen, thou goeft to a fhigicer's 
abode, 
‘There thou wilt come like a fifh to a different fhore, 
Like a duck to a different place. 
I know not whether to praife or to blame thee, 
Whether thou there wilt ‘ah valued fo much as the 
earth 
Over which the geefe fo rapidly run, 
Or as much ground as a {parrow can ftand on. 


XIE. Another; fhewing the beft way of pleafing 
the new parents, and of gaining their favour. But 
again, how farcaftic is it throughout ! — 


Young maiden, young woman! 
Get up betimes in the morning, 
Be ftirring before the fun! 
Go then and milk the cow, 
And ftroke her between the horns. 
Findeft thou that the cow has a calf— 
Then make it known to the mother-in-law firft, 
Findeft thou-a lamb with a white forehead, 
Shew it kindly to the brother-in-law.— 
So will the mother-in-law give thee praife, 
So will the father-in-law give thee praife, 
The fifters-in-law will fmile upon thee, 
The brother-in-law will tell it in the village. 
Then thou'lt be called a clever girl, 
The daughter of a clever woman, 
An excellent woman brought thee forth, 

An 
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An excellent woman rocked thy cradle, ; 

And happy he that has married thee. 

I have given what I bolted! wie i was. among 
thefe people, without pretending, as I faid at firft, to 
equal them with the fongs of the deathlefs bards. Ne- 
verthelefs, the unprejudiced reader will difcover feveral _ 
artlefs beauties in one or other of them, and the in- 
veftigator of mankind will get an infight into the ge- 
nius of the nation. : ' 

For fuch as can difcern no traces of delicate fenti- 
ment in them, for fuch as have obferved no poignant 
ftrokes of farcafm in thefe {fpecimens of national poefy; 
for ‘fuch as do not conclude from them, that, with 
better ufage, greater culture, and a little allowance of 
liberty, we might expect this nation to produce beau- 
tiful pieces in the various departments of poetry; and 
that then the delightful and melodious language of this 
people, by a greater cultivation and a freer fcope, 
would be rendered more and more melodious and de- 
lightful— for them I did not write down thefe fpeci- 
mens, either in their original or in a tranflatio:, The 
feeming harfhnefs of feveral vowels ftriking on one 
another in this language, entirely vanifhes when heard 
with all its nuances from the mouth of an Efthonian. 

S. 


OF 
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CONVINCED that the effentials of religion in - 
-no wife reft on miracles, that truth muft have her own 
peculiar characteriftics independent on human teftimo- 
-nies; and, that miracles, which are: related to us as 
having happened in former times, were-not properly 
wrought for us, I prefume to offer my reflections on 
that fubject. | : 
Philofophers, and even ole feem at prefent 


“to have relaxed much from that feverity, on which 
they no long time ago infifted in regard to the efta- 
‘ blifhed idea of miracles: it is a confequence of this 
| axiom, that they cannot have been wrought by any 


- finite things *.. 


It has been feen that this idea could not pofibly Re 
realized: that, if every effect that appears to our 


 fenfes; muft neceflarily be fomewhat finite; we can 
- only conclude from them of .a caufe proportionate to 


them—therefore, finite; that, confequently, no event 


_ that-can ever be the object of our obfervation, can be 


_ ftrily regarded as a miracle. 


Jean Jaques Rouffeau has already. entered the lifts 
again{ft miracles, in this fenfe, as things not fully de- 


* Or, a confequence, that, in the powers of [finite] nature, it is 
not fufficiently founded. 


monftrable; 
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monftrable ; and has even combated them with no fall 
degree of fuccefs. ; 

Here, too, may be applied the xxviiith axiom in the 
firft part of the ethics of Spinoza; which Spinoza, i. 
I miftake not, -has very juftly demonftrated. 

In confequence of this, theorem, thoroughly deter- 
minate things of a finite nature—therefore alfo finite 
occurrences — cannot be without a caufe which is like~ 
wife finite and determinate; and this caufe requires — 
-as that is again finite— in like manner a caufe propor- 
tionate to it, therefore, finite; fo that there necefla- 
tily is in the world, 4 regreffus in infinitum. i 

Accordingly, we fee, that the neareft caufe of a fi- 
“nite, is always another finite; and as now every oc- 
currence which may be the object of our obiervation, 
is fomething finite, fo none can juftly be bacon as 
immediate effect of omnipotence. 

Otherwife that law.of nature muft be viable > that’ 
‘whatever happens muft have a caufe, and that the 
action of this caufe, muft have its caufe in the fuc- 
ceffion of phenomena, by which it is determined 
throughout, without exception. | 

Therefore, when we {peak of the effective caufe of 
-any particular occurrence, it 1s. an act of folly that mi- 
litates againft the fpirit of genuine philofophy, to tran- 
fcend the fenfible world —the field of poftible—leap 
beyond the intelligible univerfe, and there call to fas 
an. invifible power *. 


* “Whether the queftion be concerning Mohammed’s journey 
on horfeback into heayen, or the metamorphofis of ‘the Milefian 
peafants into frogs. 
; Hence 
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> Ateiice another attempt has been made towards the 


‘eles, of miracles. ‘They are now to ee a confe- 
“guence, ‘exiting by a caule,: the natural power where- 


of it feems to exceed. He 


- 


Here ‘no more than two cafes are ‘condenuble, ane 
thier the effect related aCtually, and not merely in ap- 
Pearance, exceeds the meafure of the power of its 

caufe; or it barely feems to exceed the power of the 
caufe Hh we fee actinie by it. 

Inthe former cafe, we muft ditely reject the rela- 
tion of fuch fact as fabulous; becaufe the matter re- 
lated is abfolutely impoffible. Tor it is a law of na- 
oe admitting of no éxception, that the caufe mutt 


“ever be proportionate to its effect. The want of pro- 


‘portion between the canfe and its effect, is therefore a 


‘thing phyfically impoilible. ‘Whereas, 0 on the other 


land, it is very phyfical that a narrator may lie, or be 
miftaken. 

In the other cafe: if, damely, the perceived effect, 
only feems to exceed the power of its caufe, but does 


iot-a€tually exceed it, then there is no reafon at all 
‘fér terming the occurrence a miracle. For the effect 


gs perfectly adequate to the power-~therefore to the 
nature — of the acting fubjeé&t, and in fo far as it ap- 
pears to us, ‘or is a part of the fenfible world, we need 
not, in confequence of the above-mentioned law of na- 
‘ture, go to feek its caufe beyond the confines of pofli- 
ble experience, in the intelligible world. 


* Miraculum eft eventus cauff. alicujus nutu & auctoritate 


vexiiffens, cujus naturales vires excedere omnino wideri debeat. 


Feder, Inftit. metaph. 
Be- 


i 
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Befides, the demonftrable teftimony’in behalf of 
pretended miracles, feems a cafe by no means poffible. 
We cannot, at‘any rate, afford our credit to one fin- 
gle witnefs, when he relates a miracle *. 

But the exiftence even of a thoufand liars, or baits 
ken perfons, is always infinitely more probable, infi- 
nitely fooner to be admitted, than the exiftence of one 
miracle; fo long as we do not know, from experience, 
that there are miracles, and, on the other fide, cannot 


_ doubt that men in all times have lied and been mif- 


taken. 


From hence it feems as. if we could not, without 


fuppofing an infalfibility in the relator of miracles, give 


any belief to what he relates; becaufe, if the poffibi-~ © 


lity that he may miftake be allowed, then immediately 
the furmife muft enter that he actually is miftaken 
_when he recounts to us facts that are deftitute of all 
probability. 


This infallibility, however, of a ‘relator, would itfelf 


be a miracle, and indeed as refting on infpiration, 
_ would be an invifible miracle, which, fince it never 
could be an object of the outward fenfes, could only 
be teftified by one fingle perfon: namely, by him who 
fhould pretend to be thus infpired. 

Then ‘Hiffmann’s cafe, as cited in the laft seni 
would again recur}. 


The 


* $i unicum folum teftis, Jicet fide dign fimus, de miracilo 
quodam perhibeat teftimonium, tum fide in hoc cafu omni, ad 
alia nimirum fufficiente, deftituitur. Hiffmann. 

- 4+ Add to this, the remarkable circumftance, that he- who 


teftifies of an imnapdiate inworking of a fupernatural being in his 
‘ - foul, 


he aaa 
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” The refult of this inveftigation is, that, in apolo-~ 


Bolide for the thaumaturges, we mutt of neceffity run 


round and round in one and the fame circle. : 
The related miracle we cannot believe on account of 
the infallibility of the relator — (but his infallibility as a 


_ quality contradictory to the univerfal nature of man) — 


only on account of the vifible miracles by which he 
has in all cafes authenticated himfelf. But thefe mi- 
tacles, for becoming credible to us, again require con- 
firmation by the affirmation of an infallible hiftorian ; 
and here the diftrefs would begin anew. 


REMARKS ON SOME OF THE MOST FALLACIOUS 


COPIES OF THE ENGRAVINGS OF ALBERT DURER. 


Amipst the varjous praifes, and almoft deifi- 
cations’ ufually beftowed on a celebrated artift after 
his death, we are not to forget that both fkilful and 
unfkilful mafters take the liberty of prefenting the 


foul, does not properly deliver a teftimony of an experience had, 
but only pronounces a judgement on the caufe, whereby, .ac-. 
cording to his opinion, a certain idea is produced in his foul. 

But this judgement cannot be of any validity as an evidence, be- 
caufe evidences can only eftablith the reality of objects of poffible 


experience; and an extramundane being —confequently like- 


wife the immediate inworking of it — can he no object of poflible 
experience, 


( 
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public with {purious pieces under his mark. Every 
one knows the beautiful copies made by Wierix of the 
performances of Albert Durer. However, they are 
not in the leaft degree fraudulent; as the young man 
has always added to his mark the year of his age. He 
has likewife not ftri€tly confined himfelf to his manner, 
has frequently attempted new etchings, and feems in 
general not to have minded the kind of keeping 
which prevails in the works of this great artift. Nei- 
ther are we impofed upon by feveral other copies, 
which are not worth pointing out, and which in later 
times have been attempted by every kind of bunglers, 
who frequently have not given themfelves the trouble 
to fketch the prints again, fo that the impreflion 
of the copy appears on the wrong fide. I do not 
here intend to fpeak of thefe, and it would be wrong 
to afford them a place in any tolerable collection. But 
there are fome which are executed by unknown, 


though in the mechanical branch of the bufinefs, very 
able artifts; and which often induce us to flatter our~ 


felves, that we are in pofleffion of the original, for 
want of an opportunity for comparing them both to- 
gether. The plates of thefe latter are probably ftill in 
being; and, if I miftake not, a celebrated dealer. in 
Paris is the owner of them, who is generally ready to 
fupply admirers with fuch of the prints as they may 
happen to want. I will run them over according to 
Higfen’s catalogue. 

Mott collectors, and particularly limners, are fo ig- 
norant in judging of fuch works of art, .that they are 


not capable of entering into the flighteft detail, and of 


giving reafons why this particular or the other ts an in- 
fallible 


pare 
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fallible token of its being a copy; fo that nothing is 
left for them to do, but to pronounce by reports, or 


' from the deficiency of the name at bottom. 


The virgin Mary, with the wallet, of 1514. No. 39. 
Of this plate there is an impreffion current in all col- 
lections, which, if it be not a copy, is at leaft fo arti- 
- ficially retouched by a modern, but very fkilful artift, 
that, when held up with the firft impreffions, it is 
hardly to be known again. In nothing is the difference 
more difcernible than in the head of the infant Jefus. 
The antient original impreffions keep the head of the 
child nearly in a. perfect light. The left fide of the 
cheek is not feparated from the nofe by the fmalleft 
etching. On the contrary, in the modern in.preffion 
the lower eyelid to the left is quite fhaded, and the 
eye-mufcle and the brow-mutcle are fo ftrongly mark- 
ed, that the child feems a¢tually to be making ori- 
maces, or to have got the gripes. Inthe old impref- 
fion the countenance is open and ferene. The right 
arm likewife in the modern impreffion feems to be 
_ turned more like a bologna-faufage than an arm, and 
in all the bendings of the contour much too hard. In 
the antient impreffions in the head of the mother the 
nofe is kept in a broad light, and the right cheek, as 
well as the right eye-lid, are but little fhaded ; whereas 
the latter, in the modern impreffions, or probably in 
the copy, are quite fhaded. In the old ones there. is 
{carcely any fhade on the left cheek, where the drapery 
covers the ear. Inthe modern impreffions a powerful 
fhade is continued down. ‘The folds of the drapery on 
the left breaft are in the old impreflions kept ex- 
tremely weak, in the modern they refemble wet paper. 

BR 2 On, 
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On the arm which holds the child there is, in the old. 
impreffions, a pretty broad light, but in the modern 
it is all over fhaded. In the reft of the drapery, as 
well as in the various compartments of the landf{chape, _ 
all is, in the modern impreffions, overloaded and co- 
vered with etching, whereby many tender lights are 
entirely loft. , On the whole, the antient and original , 
Mary of Durer j is a well-bred, good-natured, plump 
Wurenburg citizen’s wife, like all his other Maries: 
whereas this is a fubtle, lank, fcraggy italian open 
girl. 

Of this antient print we have a crofs copy on the 
fame fide. 

Mary with thé monkey, No. 42. Of this copy 
Hufke knew no more than of the former. It is on the 
fame fide with the original, and without the mark of 
Wierix, but extremely well executed. In the original 
the head of the monkey is fo black that not any white 
appears in it, except the eye-lids, the hair under the 
nofe, and the lower lip, with the hair of the cheeks. 
In the original the head of the virgin is fo drawn, that 
the mouth has not that twift upwards in the corner as 
it has in the copy, but makes a flight turn towards the 
right fide. The fides of the nofe are much larger in 
the copy. The folds of the drapery in the copy are too 
ftiff, and look like bronze. The fhades are nearly 
- without reflex, and too flat. All the ftrokes in the 
landichape are too hard, and are quite deftitute of 
keeping, as “well as the clouds. The tail of the mon- 
key in the original is as it were broke off, and bends 


outwards at the end. In the copy it appears entire, 
| and. 
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and turns downwards near the tip. The grafs and 
fedge in the back-ground is alfo too hard in the copy. 
_ The faint Chriftopher, looking above him. | 

The child in the copy has his eyes quite fhut. The 
fingers of it are particularized. The drapery of the 
child is too ftiff. ‘The beard of old Chriftopher falls 
too much below the chin. The teeth are not fo plainly 
difcernible as in the original. ‘The whole drapery is in 
all its parts too ftiff. The tree is too hard, and quite 
aug{burgified. 

Mary, with the crown of ftars, of the year 1 516, 
The copy is on the oppofite fide ; and, inftead of 1516, 
it has 1578. 

The little Albertus. Sic oculos féc ille genas fic ora 
_ ferebat. ‘The upper eye-lid is cut off in the copy. In. 
the original the eye-brow is higher than in the copy; 
and the latter is more ftrongly fhaded behind, whereas 
in the original it is quite weak, as it fhould be. In the 
hair a too ftrong light prevails throughout. The un- 
der lip in the original is very much broader and 
ftronger than the upper, here in the copy this diftinc- 
tion is not eafily perceptible. Inthe copy the flit of 
the mouth is much too fharp, as welias the upper lip. 
The mufcles of the cheeks look as though they were 
excoriated, and the hair is much too abruptly curtailed. 
The under garment is too ftiff, efpecially about the 
neck, where it opens. 

The great crucifixion, No. 26. This copy is ex~ 
ceedingly well executed, only it is reverfed; and, 
upon confidering it attentively, we find that the care 
of the copyifts to preferve the expreffion, has occa- 
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“fioned them to fall under the neceflity of rhbiigns all 
the countenances too elevated. 

The holy handkerchief, as it is called; No, 22. 
Of this handkerchief a very deceitful copy is in circu- 
lation, without Wierix’s name to it. In the head of 
Chrift the left eye is particularized. The upper eye- 
lid not properly provided with reflex.. The under eye- 
lid too bright. The principal thorn-point in the crown 
in the original goes upwards to the left, in the copy it 
ftrikes downwards. ‘The angels in the copy are mife- 
rably executed. Drapery and every thing belonging 
to them is infignificant. The trains are deftroyed in 
the fhading. ‘The angel that lifts its extended hand 
to the left in the original, in the copy raifes it to the 
right fide. 


Melancholy. ‘The copy of which I fpeak 1s beauti- 


ful, and impofing to the higheft degree. Without 


contrafting it with the original, it is difficult to pafs a 
judgment upon it. However, the whole drapery is: 


without keeping, and it has not the fuitable reflex. as 
in the original, ‘The fhadings of it are partly too nar- 
row, and deftitute of intelligence, The wards of the 
keys are not properly executed. In the copy the mid- 
dle ward is much too large. In the original it appears 
like an inverted -, The lower ward is likewife too 
ftrong and too deep in the copy. 

The head of the dog is as if 1t was fkinned: the 
right eye is too {mall, and more fhut than in the ori- 
ginal. ‘The light of the upper lid is directed to the 
ground. The ear is too ftiff, as well as the mufcles of 
the neck, and the light of the whole body is too eal- 
low, The iron of the hammeris kept too bright in 

: the 
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the copy. All the delicate fhades of the ftone are loft 
_ inthe cube. The enlightened fide is much too uni- 
-formly bright. The principal light in the water is 
given too fcanty, and has no connection with the en- 
lightened fhore. The child on the mill-ftone, is far 
too bright in regard to the whole, and the light is too 
diffufive in the fcales of the balance. The prominent 
leaves in the wreath of the principal figure are too ftiff, 
and the fpread of the feathers of the wings too copioufly 
difplayed. All the breaks of the drapery are more like 
wet paper than in the original, and the fhadows are too 
hard. ‘The M in Melancolia is more an inverted ja 
in the original, whereas in the copy it is a modern M. 
The rays of the fun are without tranfparency, and 
much too ftiff. ‘The teeth of the faw are not regularly 
difpofed, and the fhades of the blade not brought {mall 
enough. | | 
The coat of arms with the cock. This copy is the 
moft deceitful of all. It is only by the greateft pains 
that this can be diftinguifhed even when contrafted 
with the original. On the whole, however, the diffe- 
_ rence is feen in this, that there is more keeping parti- 
cularly in the cock, and in the label of the arms, that 
the ftrokes are drawn far bolder, and the principal 
_ fhades are much more powerful, plus nourries. ‘The 
head of the cock appears more ftretched out in the ori- 
ginal, and the bird itfelf more fcreaming, and all in 
the feathers more ftrutting and proportionably more 
animated. : | 
The little fatyr. No. 80. The oblique ftroke, and 
the line that tends downwards to the left, in the mark 
of Alb. Durer, are much ftronger and blacker in the 


- po ‘ original. 
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original. ‘The light i is too ee on the haunch, e 


too broad. The fuperior mufcle of the ham does not 
force itfelf upwards enough, as in the original. The 
calf of the leg is not fufficiently feparated from the 
lower part of the fhank, and is alfo too ftrong in the 
copy. The inferior mufcles of the fhank are not. pro-. 
minent enough, the foot is in general particularized, 
efpecially in the toes. The cheek bones do not fall 


down enough; the hair is not. properly fhaded. The 


breaft is too large and pendulous. The whole ear is 
horridly drawn, brought too forward, and not fufi- 
ciently forefhortened. Of the fatyr and the trees I fay 
nothing; they are quite fhocking. Though by fome 
they may be thought tolerable fo long as they are not 
compared with the original ; and it is even very con= 
ceivable, how Knorr could fay, that it 1s a fine copy. 

This will fuffice for warning admirers againft impo- 
fition, and for exciting their atte:.cion. It is not al- 


ways a fraud in dealers when they fell PORTA for origi- 


nals, it frequently happens from ignorance. Thofe 
that we have now fpoken of may eafily lead into mif- 
take the eye, not thoroughly ‘practifed in experimental 
{cience. 


me Stel 


APHORISMS, FROM THE LATIN OF AN AUTHOR, 
WELL-KNOWN, BUT LITTLE READ, OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 

a : i ‘ 

tT is manifeft, from innumerable examples, that 
mankind are moft addicted to fuperftition, when under 


w 


the 
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the preffure of fome violent fear; that the objeéts on 
which they have placed their reliance, from a mifcon- 

ception of religion, have been moftly the felf-created 
| images of terror by a mind poflefied with fear and for- 
row; and that foothfayers, (feers, augurs, and dealers 
in myfteries,) have chiefly exercifed in times of ge- 
neral calamity, their unbounded authority over the 
people, which has often been fo tremendous even to 
princes. 

Hence it is apparent, that all men, more or lefs, are 
by nature liable to fall into fuperftition; whatever may 
be objected to the contrary by fome perfons, who féek 
the difpofition to this diforder of mind in certain ob- 
{eure and gloomy reprefentations of the deity which 
they pretend to be inherent in ali mankind. 

‘ Another confequence, no lefs certain than the 
preceding, is, that fuperftition, as well as every 
other illufion of the imagination, and the attacks of 
irafcible paffions, muft be very vcrfatile and incohe- 
rent. — Eafily therefore as men may be captivated with 
any {pecies of fuperftition; yet it is not lefs difficult for 
them permanently to adhere to one certain clafs and 
determinate form of it. Nay, as the populace, under 
every remedy they can find for their miftaken devo- 
tion, are always equally wretched; fo none can fatisfy 
them long together; but the newett mutt always pleafe 
them beit; they ever place the greateft confidence in 
that which has not yet deceived their expectations — in 
other words, that which they have not yet tried. 

This natural verfatility of iuperftition has very fre- 
quently been the principal co-operating caufe of infur- 
rections and bloody wars. For, as the multitude, ac- 

cording » 
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cording to the opinion of Curtius, is governed by no- 


thing fo authoritatively as fuperftition; fo, by the 


great pliancy of this means, it was eafily brought 


about, that mankind, from one and the fame motive 
of plaufible religion, fhould at one time adore their 
kings as beings of a fuperior order, and at another de- 
teft them as the common enemies of the human race. 
To guard againft this evil, governments have made 
it a matter of chief concern, to give the national re- 


gion, without regard to. the truth or falfhood of it, 
_ either in its inward or outward form, a fovereign and 


permanent authority, and to fecure to it the moft uni- 
verfal veneration.’ A matter, which feems to ‘have 
better fucceeded with no nation whatever than with the 
‘Turks, who even hold every theological controverfly of 
the {chools to be a fin, and who have contrived to fill 
the heads of their believers with fuch a number of preju- 
dices, that found reafon, not excepting the leaft de- 
gree of doubt can find no room in.any of their actions. 

‘But, if it be one of the moft important concerns, 
and one of the prime myfteries of ftate in a defpotical 
government, to keep men in perpetual illufion, and to 
varnifh the images of fear with which they fill their 
minds with the beautiful colours of religion; that they 
may fight in defence of their flavery as if it were for 


_ their proper advantage, and to account it no difgrace, 
but rather an honour to be lavifh of their blood and 
~ lives for the avarice and arrogance of only one of their 
equals :—fo, on the other hand, a republican govern- 


ment (or rather that which has the higheft poffible 
welfare\of the common weal for its object) cannot fall 
upon a more unfortunate conceit, than to endeavour 
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to fhackle the freedom of thought in free citizens by 
prefcribed prejudices, or to confine it conftantly to 
any one kind of them whatever. , 

As far as relates to the public difturbances, which 
fometimes arife on account of innovations in doétrine: 
they undoubtedly proceed only from hence, that ob- 
jects of mere fpeculation and reflection are adopted 
amongft the objects of legiflation, and opinions placed 
in the fame clafs with crimes ;— opinions, the fticklers 
for which are never facrificed to the general good, but 
always alone to the hatred and oe {pirits of 
_ their pious opponents. 
 jl€ithe fovereign authority would content itfelf with 
taking cognizance of actions, and leave tenets undif- 
turbed ; then would thefe {pecious occafions of {edition 
fall away of themfelves, and no learned controver{y 
would degenerate into mutiny and inteftine war. 

I have often been furprifed, that men who are re- 
peating to us on every occafion, that they believe and 
profefs chriftianity; that is, a religion of love, of 
heartfelt joy, of inward ferenity and peace, of mode- _ 
ration and fincerity towards all men,—TI fay, that 
thefe very men fhould be always quarelling, in their 
quarrels difplay the moft rancorous and malicious dif- 
pofitions, and reciprocally treat each other with a ha- 


tred which we are rather tempted to take for the token. 
of their own religion, than for a property of chriftia- 


nity. Matters have lone proceeded to fuch lengths 
among us, that we can diftinguifhy a chriftian from a 
jew, aturk, or a heathen, by no other characteriftic, 
than by the particular dréfs in which he publicly ap" 
_ pears, the temple he frequents, the opinion he openly 


holds, 
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holds, and the name of the mafter in whofe words he — 


has {worn. | 
After maturely refleCting on the caufes of this mif= 
chief, I think I have difcovered the primary ones in 


the circumftance, that religion has been turned into 4 


bufinefs, the offices of the church into pofts of honour 


and its officers into dignitaries. Ever fince this abufe 


got up in chriftendom, church offices have been be- 
ftowed on him that has moft intereft, and moft avidity 
to feize them, however undeferving; the moft infa- 
mous tapacity and the moft licentious ambition have 
ufurped the place of pure zeal for religion, and the 
temple of the Moft High has been a theatre, where 
oftentatious orators difplay their talents in the garb of 
teachers of religion; few or none are concerned about 


inftructing and edifying the congregation, but only to 


procure adherents and admirers, to revile fuch as think 
differently from them, and to deliver to the people 
aftonifhing and incomprehenfible doctrines. | 

No wonder then if nothing remain of the old reli- 


gion but outward obfervances, whereby the vulgar | 


feem rather to flatter than adore the deity; and if what 


pafles among us under the name of faith confift only 


in credulity and prejudice : — 
And indeed of prejudices which degrade mankind 


vais) from the rank of rational beings into a common herd; 
Ws b 


y mifleading them from the free ufe of their mental 


aq “powers, and are apparently invented in the exprefs 


defign of entirely extinguifhing the natural light of 

reafon. 

Piety and relieion. are at length turned into abfurdi- 

ty and mydftery; and people "who decry reafon, and 
abhor 


\ 
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abhor the underftanding as fomething by nature cor- 
Tupt, are cried up as the only Scere of divine il- 


lumination. 
Indeed they are perpetually ee of Kea bound-. 


lefs admiration of the myfteries they pretend to have — 


found in the facred writings. But, on inveftigating 
their doctrines, I find them to be no moye than the 
dregs of the depraved fchools of Ariftotle and Plato; 
which, left they fhould be called the copiers of the 
heathens, they forcibly adapt to fome text from the 


bible. 
Now, the more they are aftonifhed at thefe myfte- 


ties, fo much the more do they evince, that the faith 


they pretend to repofe in the: fcriptures, is far' more 
feioned than felt. And this is ftill farther confirmed 
from hence, that the generality of them adopt the per- 
fet infallibility and divinity of the facred books of the 
Hebrews for the main ground of their way of expofi- 
tion; and of courfe directly take for granted without 
any evidence, what can only be proved by a fevere 
examination and a thorough knowledge ifs thefe books 
themfelves. 

Thefe and fimilar confiderations induced me to re- 
folve to examine the bible afrefh, and with a free and 
unbiaffed mind, and to adopt no doctrine as emaning 
from it, which I fhould find with a luminous Jag, 
not to be contained in it. 

In this defign, I began to inveftigate what fort ok 
a tendency the prophecies had, and how the feers: 
(the teachers of religion among the Hebrews) could 
have acquired the particular favour of God: whe- 
ther by the exalted ideas they had of God and na- 
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ture, or by their piety alone. Having once fatisfied 
myfelf on this particular, I found my conviction eafily 
follow, that the refpect for the prophets could only be 
valid fo far as they inculcated wifdom of life and real 
virtue; and that, on every thing elfe, their private 
opinions might be very indifferent to us. : 

This point being once decided; I afked myfelf far- 
ther: Why the Hebrews were denominated the chofen 
people of God? And, on finding this could only be 
becaufe God had affigned them a certain diftrict for 
their abode: it prefented itfelf to me likewife, that the 
ritual which God revealed to Mofes was nothing elfe 
but a code of pofitive regimen and political conftitu- 
tion for the Hebrews; and that confequently it could 
not be binding on any other nation in the world, nor 
even on the Hebrews themfelves fubfequent to the de- 
molition of their form of government. 

I thereupon proceeded to examine, whether it was 
deducible from the bible, that the human underftand- 


ing was naturally corrupt. I conceived nothing more 


was neceffary to this purpofe, than to convince myfelf, 
whether general religion, or the divine law, as revealed 


by the prophets and apoftles to the whole human race, 


was diftiné&t from that which is difcoverable by the na- 
tural light of reafon ? | 
But, fince among all the matters expreffly taught us 
by the fcriptures, I abfolutely found nothing that was 
not in perfect agreement with reafon, much lefs that 
was in direét oppofition to ity fince, even in the pro- 
phets themfelves, I could difcover no more than a fim- 
ple doctrine, which all men in their times might eafily 
comprehend, and which moreover was always cloathed 
in, 
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in a ftyle, and built upon arguments, manifeftly cal- 
culated for the capacities of the multitude of their con- 
temporaries: I was theroughly convinced, that the 
{criptures left reafon in perfect freedom. | 
Becaife, however, thefe capacities of mind are fo 
extremely diverfe, and one man will always find greater 
comfort in one mode of reprefentation, and another in 
another; fo indeed that one and the fame matter will 
fill one perfon with a facred awe, and excite only 
laughter in another: I at laft came to this conclufion : 
that every man fhould be allowed the liberty of judging 
' according to'his own ideas, and to believe according 
to his own perceptions. ‘Thus would all men hearken 
to the deity with a free and chearful {pirit, and righ- 
teoufnefs and love acquire that untverfal efteem they fo 


highly deferve. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE REALMS BELOW. 


I cANNOT perfuade mytelf, that in the prefent 
golden age of human nature, when, in lefs than ten 
years, fo many new and miraculous powers have been 
traced out in our nature, it-will appear ftrange to any 
perfon who may happen to read this paper (unlefs he 
be afflicted with an incurable ftoppage and induration in 
his organs of belief*) if I deliver it, as a fimple fact 
Ah 


* The moft modern adepts {peak more intelligibly of what 
they 


\ 
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that I—or, if it be thought better to fay, that fome- 
thing =x, which, to exprefs myfelf in plain profe, I 
nfually call my foul, poffeffes, among other natural 
gifts, if | may {peak it without boafting, by means of 
a very fimple operation, the faculty of taking his, her, 
or its flight out of my body, and of tranfporting itfelf 
ito whatever portion of time and fpace,—in other 
words, into that part of the univerfe, and in that com- 
bination of the paft, the prefent, and the future, into 
which a living creature of my f{pecies, according to its 
nature and kind, may pafs or be admitted. 

{ add thefe limitations not merely out of modefty, 
but becaufe, like the generous and veracious Eucrates 
in Lucian’s Philopieudes, I would with to tell my 
friends no more than what is true. And I muft there- 
fore honeftly confefs, that the circle, which it is not 


permitted me to exceed is a confiderably fmaller one _ 


than that famous hermetical circle, 
The centre whereof is every where, . 
The circumference whereof is no where. 
Moreover, all elements, at leaft for the prefent, are 


not indifferent to me; and I will not deny, that, for 


they term fo believe, in fuch expreffions, (if withal there be a 
fort of nveaning in their words,) as oblig? us to think, that they 
admit of I know not what kind of an inward organ of belief, or 


natural inflrument, in certain particularly favoured men, by 


means whereof a man Jeliewes, in juft the fame manner as he fees 


by means of his eyes; only with this difference, that we, other 
‘human beings, only fee vifble things with our eyes: whereas 
thofe virtuofi in belief, by means of their namelefs organs, believe 
even incredible things ; which undoubtedly gives them a great ad- 
vantage over us. 


waht 


f 
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want of a certain volatile oil, extra¢ted from a concen- 
tration of fun-beams, compounded with many other 
miraculous energies, has the virtue to render any body 
incomburible that is faturated with it, — I have not yet 
been able to perfect my art fo faras to hold out 
longer than three or four feconds in the element of fa- 
Jamanders ; and therefore, to my great forrow, have 
not been ina capacity for making fo many obferva- 


‘tions in that remarkable region of the world of f{pirits, 


as I could with, fince my old friend Gabalis (whom I 
beg may not be confounded with the celebrated Gabli- 
tone), has related to me the moft extraordinary things 


in the world of the beauty and the intelle@ual charms 


of the falamandretles with whom he 1 is’ very oe 
acquainted. 
It will perhaps be objected toLined 34 "Lhree or fout 
*< feconds for a foul to be abfent from the body-is 4 
<< long time; and Mohammed rode on the afs Elbo- 
*‘ rak, fo famous throughout the univerfe, a progrefs 
‘ over all the nine heavens in fefs than three feconds; 
«* and withal had no fewer than fixty thoufand conver- 
<< {ations with the man in the moon *.” 7 
Twill not be fo uncivil as to call the hiftorical vera- 
city of this muffulmannical relation into doubt; or, as 


a 


_ many would rafhly do, boldly deny a fact fo fimple in 


itfelf, and cerroborated by very refpectable perfons._ 


* The Mohammedans fay, with God: but it is manifeft that it 
an have been none other than the man in the moor. In general 


we may rely upon this, that of all which has been faid and writ- 


ton at the charges of the good God, for thefe twenty or thirty 


thoufand years paft, not the hundredth part is true. 


WOL. F . It 
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It is perfectly certain that time is,as infinitely aivifible 
as fpace; there may be beings to whom what we call a 
moment may be a century, and others again to whom 
a hundred years with us may be no more than fo many. 
moments: but I do not blufh to confefs, that Lam ,not 
one of thofe beings—though (to mention it by. the 
way) it 1s not unknown to me, that a certain degree in 
the hermetical order of adepts, at which the renowned ~ 
Mifphragmutofiris was arrived at the time of the invi- 
fible fuperior, (if J am not miftaken, it is the 777th 
degree,) puts aman in poffeflion of the fecret, of regu 
lating the clock-work of his foul, fo as to make i it go as 
flow or as faft as he will ; a fecret, by means of which 
it only depends on him, at any. time to vifit all; the 
ftars in the celeftial archipelago, which common mor- 
tals call the Milky-way, and.to fee every thing worthy 
of obfervation in them, and to note it down in his 
journal, in a. ftill fhorter time, than Mohammed, em- 
ployed i in performing his heavenly } journey. 

If, however, I were to fpeak my opinion henisly of 
thefe and the like matters, I fhould fay, that I firmly 
believe a time will come, when nota fon of Adam, .will 
ftand in need of any more expence of time and ‘pains, 
to form himfelf a little world out of a lump of original 
matter, materia prima, and furnithed with all poffible 
accommodations, than is requifite to a boy for erecting 
a houfe of cards; and when the meaneft of us will 
make the journey round the whole univerfe, in juft as 
many mimutes,- as, in our prefent reptile-ftate, (as 
it is termed by the great Haller;) is neceffary.for a 
captain Cook-to fail round the little world we creep 
on, in his nutfhell; nay, cig willing to allow, that 

I t ,2Oethis 
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this time is not fo remote by far as the unbelievers and | 
the epicureans may imagine: in the mean time, I 
would give them this piece of well-meant advice, not 
‘to ftretch the chords too high at once. All in due 
gradation, and in its proper time! I think we may 
repofe a little on our laurels at prefent, and be con- 
tented with having already brought matters to fuch a 
pafs in fo fhort atime! To fail about in the air; to 
walk upon the water; to{mell a {pring thirty feet under 
ground ; to look into the ftomach of a fick perfon, 
with one’s eyes fhut; and there to fee what ails him 
and how he is to be relieved ; to make gold out of falt 
of urine, and even children out of I know not what 
falt, without the help of women, to fmell with the 
ears, to hear with the eyes, to behold infinitude at the 
tip of one’s nofe.— All thefe things are, by Hercules ! 
no trifles. And all thefe things have been difcovered 
within thefe few years; are the portion of a number 
of elect fons of earth; who, asall good people are free 
of communication, are ready to initiate their brethren 
and fifters into thefe glorious myfteries, at the {mall 
_expence of a few louis d’ors or guineas, From fuch a 
beginning, we havevall the reafon in the world to in- 
dulge the moft luxuriant expectations; and, in fact, 
I fee no caufe why we fhould not be able, even before 
the clofe of this eighteenth century, (which fome fa- 
mous authors, for what reafon, I know not, chufe to 
call the feventeenth,) to*affume any form at pleafure: 
to ride aloft through the air, on broomfticks or on 
winged rams, like Phryxus and Helle; to live in the 
water and in the fire among ondines and falamanders, 
in one word, to realize all the mythological miracles, 
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of the monkifh legends, of the arabian nights, and the 


fairy tales, which have hitherto been held, by ‘hort- 


fighted, faint-hearted, or evil-minded perfons, for mere 


childifh and empty dreams, | 
It may however be neceflary, for the general wel- 
fare, not to effect too fuddenly, or all at once, this 


great contraverfion and transformation of all things. - 


All fudden alterations are dangerous ;_ as we are taught 


by daily example. And here I would particularly re- 


commend it to,the proprietors of the philofopher’s 
ftone, and the water that reftores to youth, to proceed 


with fomewhat more caution and referve in the com- ~ 


munication of their arcana, than the adepts in animal 
magnetifm, and fomnambulifm do with theirs: for it 
is more than probable, that a whole iliad of confwfion 
and mifchief would enfue, 1f gold fhould once become 
as common as the dirt of the ftreets, or if the water of 
immortality at Hamburg, Frankfort, and Leipfig were 
as eafily to be had, and at as cheap a rate as the patent 
panaceas, the folar tinctures, {pecific drops, miracu- 
“Jous effences, &c. which, with all their certified, at- 
tefted and renowned magical powers, have not hitherta 
prevented people from dying of their difeafes, any 
more than if there had been no univerfa! remedies in 
the world. 


But J perceive that I have been led farther out of my 


way than I intended. To return then to my own in- 
- fignificancy, andthe above mentioned. talent: I find it 
neceflary to mention, that this natural gift, or what- 
ever we may chufe to call it, 1s by no means a peculiar 
privilege which I have exclufively to boaft of; but is a 


matter which feveral mortals have poffeffed from the. 


- Ca&r- 
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earliett periods of time. Probably the young dervife 
of F adlalla, king of Mouffoul in the Perfian tales, and 
the Beneficent in the illuftrious fairies of the countefs 
d’Aulnoy, are unknown to but few of my readers. I 
_ content myfelf with adducing thefe two examples, as 
they are drawn from authorities, the credibility where- 
of I fuppofe no one will doubt. However, I cannot 
omit ‘to obferve, that there is a difference, though of - 
no moment whatever, between the manner of pro- 
ceeding of thefe two adepts and that followed by me. 
In the firft place, they, as it appears, could no other- 
wife difmifs their foul from their body, than by lodg- - 
ing it in fome other animated human or animal body ; 
and then they brought about this metempfychofis by 
the help of certain magical words, and indeed the Be- 
neficent by only pronouncing the word Quiribirini. 
Whereas, I frankly confefs, that the pretended effica- 
cy of thefe and all other magical terms and forms, hy 
means whereof it is aflerted we can fly in the air, live 
in fire or under water, fee {pectres, and find treafures. 
are fo much the more fufpicious to me, as-it is noto-_ 
rious, that all thefe miraculous atchievements are ef- 
fected by our modern adepts, not through forcery, 
_ but by means purely natural, and in the fimpleft man- 
ner in the world. However it be, my method at leaft 
is entirely different from their's. I tranfport myfelf 
out of my own body, without entering into another ; and 
the whele fecret of the affair is, that my foul, on 
having quitted her own body, thinks fhe ftill has it 
about her, or rather imagines fhe is in a fantaftical 
body exactly fimilar to it. Something of this kind the 
great Swedenborg has already obferyed in the newly 

Hg de- 
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deceafed, and explained this extraordinary pheenome- 
non very philofophically from the power of inveterate 
habit to become a fecond nature. The difference con- 
fifts merely in this, that the affumed fantaftical body, 
on account of its extraordinary lightnefs, cannot im- 
pede my foul, frorn being able, by a fimple act of the 
will, and in an exceedingly fhort time, to make jaur- 
nies, which, encumbered by its real body, it could ei- 
_ ther not perform, or only in a very long time, with 
much danger and difficulty, and at a great expence. 
Moreover, for this purpofe, I make no ufe of either 
the necromantic word Quiribirini, or any other means 
whereby I might run the rifk of an unpleafant connec- 
tion with the workers of the famous witches’ hammers ; 
but it comes on at leaft as naturally as in the diforgani- 
zation of a maiden of twenty years of age; only the 
manipulation neceffary is infinitely more fimple, and, 
to fay the truth, infinitely more chafte; and, as it is 
well-known, none bur perfons of weak nerves have the 
proper fufceptibility of being tranflated, under the 
hands of one in league with the magnetifer, into the 
exalted fiate of magnetical fomnambulifm: fo, on. the 
contrary, it demands pretty ftrong nerves for the ope-~ 
ration Iam now fpeaking of, and which, for very good 
reafons, I do not intend to decorate with any latin or 
greek appellative. . 
Thus much I deemed it re tl to premife, for gra~ 
tifying the curiofity of my gentle reader, as I defign 
to entertain him hereafter with my peregrinations into 
the world of fpirits; and politenefs feemed to require, 
that I fhould make no fecret to him of the way and 
manner in which thefe flights of my fou! are carried on. 
Fe 
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| He has tow a freth inftance of the truth”of the erand 
maxim wherein the fublime founder of the neweft phi- 
lofophy, Hamlet, prince of Denmark, has comprifed 
the whole of his fyftem: 


_ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philofophy. 


- A truth that deferves to be written in golden letters 
a fathom long on every wall in,the world; as it not 
only augments the treafure of human knowledge, in 
the eafieft manner, to infinity ; but alfo, by the juft 
efteem that every difcoverer of new natural energies, 
of new fenfes and new manipulations naturally bears for 
the difcoveries, fenfes, and manipulations of his bre= 
thren, which is infinitely more productive of mutual 
toleration and gencral philanthropy than all the fayings 
of the feven wife men of Greece put together. 

I intreat forgivenefs, if this prologue fhould have 
excited the impatience of any reader, who had ra- 
ther, in the homerian manner, have been plunged as 
foon as poflible into the ftream of the narration; and, 
as a token of his pardon, let him but indulge me in 
a few words more, and [I fhall ee papiee to 
of bufinefs. 

The way and manner in sikick my’ foul proceeds 
upon her little excurfions; or, to fpeak more properly, 
the condition in which fhe finds herfelf, has fo great a 
fimilitude with what we call dreaming, that at firt I 
even thought myfelf impofed upon, and was very much 
inclined to take what happened to me in this fingular 
{tate for nothing but a dream. However, I foon ob- 
ferved, that in this cafe it always depended on my 
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choice, into what place I would be tranfported, and that 
there was a coherency and an arrangement in-my ideas 
which never occur in what are called dreams. Allowance 
being made for this twofold very effential difference, 
every thing, in both cafes, is very nearly alike. In 
thefe expeditions without the bedy, my foul, exaély 
as in a dream, has need of but one moment for making 
a way of feveral hundred or thoufand miles; nothing 
can exceed the levity | of the quafi-body, with which 
fhe commonly 1 imagines fhe is cloathed; all her fenfes 
are unufually acute; fhe is immediately acquainted | 
with the ftrangeft objects; fhe is furpriied at nothing; 
thinks fhe comprehends all things more quickly and 
more ¢afily than in her ordinary ftate, is immediately 
on the footing of an old friend with every perfon that 
appears, and converfes with them as if they had only- 
been feparated for a length of time, &c. For fear of 
entangling myfelfin.a frefh digreffion, I leave it to my 
candid reader, to think what he will, or what he can, 
upon the whole of this fubject, according to his greater 
or lefs proportion of pfychological wifdom; fince, in 
thefe obfervations, | would merely prevent the miftake, 
which the obvious fimilarity between the wanderings of 
the foul and dreams, might elfe have occafioned. - 
Lucian’s dialogues of the dead, in the tranflation of 
which I am diligently employed, naturally excited in 
me a paffionate defire of inveftigating as far as poffible 
with my own eyes, what is going forwards in the re- 
gions below. Improbable as the accomplifhment of fo 
extraordinary a defire may appear to the unbelievers 
and the Epicureans, yet I was convinced bythe above 
‘cited maxim of Hamlet, that | it might not be impoffi- 
ble. | 
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ble. It is not impoffible, faid I boldly to myfelf, ef- 
pecially fince the grand difcovery has been made, that 
there may be beings, in fome other planet or comet, 

-with whom twice two, is three orfive. I thought over 
the matter, but always found in my way that fcurvy 
axiom, that at leaft in our fublunary world, nothing 
can be brought to pafs without means, and that ordi- 
narily, there muft {ubfift a more or lefs comprehenfible 
relation between the means and that which is to be ef- 
fected by it. By good luck I revolved this pretended 
refleCtion till at laft it awakened my memory, and J 
recolleéted that a long while ago I had read, in an old 
bouquin, without either title page or conclufion, of a 
certain manipulation, by means whereof the foul 1s 
enabled to wing its way from the body, and tranfport 
itfelf into any place it pleafes. I had ‘formerly, from 
a prejudice againft the marvellous, which our wonder- 
workers, with fo much reafon, regard as the greateft 
of all impediments to the higheft exaltation of our na- 
ture, placed this piece of art in the fame clafs with the 
‘Quiribirini of the fairy tales, and vouchfafed it not the 
{malleft attention. But now, that I was indulging the 
with that it might fucceed, I held it at leaft worthy of 
trial. ‘The manipulation, as I before obferved, is, be- 
yond comparifea, more fimple than the fomnambula- 
torical, and {carcely takes up a quarter of an hour. I 
tried it; and, behold, it was attended with fuccefs. 
I found myfelf at once, and as quickly as a man can. 
 tranfport himfelf in thought, to Rome, to Pekin, or 
into the moon, in a region which I knew at firft fight 
to be the elyfian fields, of which Virgil, already in my 
earlieft youth, had imprinted the moft delightful 


images 
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images on my foul. 'Thofe favourites of nature alone 
who are born with the tendereft feelings, and can re- 
colle&t how, in the days of their firft love, they have 
fondly walked arm in arm with fome beloved foul (for, . 
in that blifsful period of life, we roam about in a _ 
purely {piritual world, and love nought but fouls) fe- 
cluded from the world, on a cool, refrefhing evening, 
to a verdant bower, enlightened only by the moon; 
they alone can get an idea of thefe charming vales of 
reft, they muft fupply to their imagination thofe de- 
{criptions which I fhould in vain attempt: and, as for 
all others, the livelieft defcription would be but a dead 
letter to them. 

I faw thefe charming fields thronged by an innume- 
rable hoft of human forms, who, in larger or {maller © 
companies, were fitting familiarly together, under the 
{preading boughs of lofty trees, or by the brink of 
fome fhady fountain, or walking in pairs among the 
winding thickets, holding fweet focratic converfe, or 
lonely purfuing their own meditations in filent groves 
and grots. I too glided along, with the fleetnefs of a 
fhade, or bounded over the flowers and herbs that 
_-every. where covered the face of the ground, and — 
-{prung up without the help of culture ; and the gentleft 
gales I ever breathed, replete with a genial balm, 
feemed to keep whatever flourifhed ae in an eternal 
youth. 

Uncertain whither I fhould firft turn my curiofity 
amid fuch a multitude of objects equally ftriving to at- 
tract it, my fight at length attached’ itfelf to a gentle - 
afcent; which, furrounded by a rich inclofure of lau- | 
_ rels and ever-verdant myrtles, reprefented a magnifi- 
cent 
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cent theatre, where I could perceive a numerous con- 
courfe of majeftic fhades engaged in deep and earneft 
confultation. Notwithftanding the fpace that kept me 
at a diftance from them, and which was of a confide- 
rable extent, I beheld them, by means of the extraor- 
dinary acutenefs of the fenfes, which is a prerogative 
of this ftate of abfence from the body, as if they were 
no more than the diftance of three paces before me. 
The phyfiognomy of the greateft part of them feemed 
perfectly familiar to me, and yet I could neither ima- 
gine nor judge who they were nor what they were 

about. | 
While I was now looking around, to fee if se was 
any one who could help me out of this furprife, I per- 
ceived a fhade coming up to me, whom, by his form 
and attire, I fhould at firft have taken for a capuchin 
monk, if it were poffible to fuppofe of fuch creatures 
in elyfium. But immediately, on looking again, I 
knew him, by his bald-pate, by his merry countenance, 
and a certain fatirical leer, to be the Menippus of Lucian, 
who, on account both of his likenefs and unhkenefs to 
the wifeft of the Greeks, was ftyled in two words, 
the laughing as his mafter Diogenes was called 
the raving Socrates. This Menippus here played the 
part, as I afterwards learnt, of a plnlofophical harle- 
guin; tolerated, as I fuppofe, on the fame footing 
as Momus among the gods. A buffoon, who always 
finding fubjects for his jeers in one or other even of 
the inhabitants of Elyfium, appeared almoft indifpen- 
fable to the keeping up of a certain genial conviviality 
in their fociety; and the falt of his wit was found to 
give greater attractions and variety to the converfation, 
which, 
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which at times, would have grown dull and tirefome 
between fuch a number of equally tempered fpirits. 

Who are thofe lofty and venerable forms, faid I to 
him in the familiar tone of an old acquaintance, who 
fit together on yonder mount furrounded by laurels, 
as if they were the amphy@tions of all Elyfium, and 
feem to be confulting on fome matter of common con- 
cernment ? 

"That is, replied Menippus, the worthy abode e af- 
- fembled kings; who, I know not how, are come to 
the prudent refolution of chufing one from amongft 
them, as formerly the grecian princes made choice of 
Agamemnon, to be acknowledged as their common- 
_ fovereign. Probably they are even now dehberating 
- on the mode of election. 

Ff, J thought that here in the realms pale! all the 
inhabitants were in the full enjoyment of equal rights. 

Menippus. So they are; each of us who have been 
kings or princes in the former life, has here no greater 
“command and enjoys no other prerogatives than fuch 
as are voluntarily allowed to his perfonal virtues and 
merits. But fovereigns, it feems, are fo accuftomed 
to prefide, that, for want of other fubjeéts, they had. 
rather become fo themfelves, that they may procure at 
teaft for one of their number the pleafure of ruling. 

I. Thou art difpofed to be merry. It is impoffible 
for fuch great fouls, fo purged from every earthly 
paffion, to be infected with fo paltry a vanity. Or, 
fay, has there been only one among them who has not 
merited the happinefs of being a denizen of Flyfium 
‘by having been a good king? 
Me-~ 
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Menipp. May one venture to afk what Salome meaneit 
by a good king f — 

I. By a good king! 

Menipp. Yes; becaufe probably thou meaneft forne- 
thing by the combination of thefe two words, which, 
if I do not miftake, have no particular inherent con- 

nection. Nothing in nature is good or bad im itfelf; 
and what in a certain relation is good may in another 
be bad. By the term, a good king, wouldft thou im- 
ply, a king that isa good man, or a man that is 4 
ae king! 

I, ThoughI might be a little furprifed at the quef- 
tion; yet I perceive to what it tends. A good king is 
frequently neceffitated to be a bad. man— 

Menipp. (interrupting.) Or is oftener a bad man 
without being neceffitated thereto. 

I, How fo? 

Menipp. Becaufe nothing in the world is good, but 
when it is that for which it is made by nature: now 
nature makes no kings, but men: ergo— 

I, By your leave, nature made kings as well as 
porters, hufbandmen, artifts, poets, or philofophers. 
To what any one is naturally beft fuited, for that héis 
made by nature. He therefore who is beft adapted 
by nature to rule over feveral millions of men, is — 
by nature to be their king. 

Menipp: I have much to offer to the contrary, but 
will wave the introduction of it now. Yet fuppofe I 
grant, that nature fometimes makes a king: I hope 
thou wilt be fo honourable as to allow in return, that 
juft this king will not be one of the beft men among 
the millions over whom he reigns. 
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Z. And why? van 

- Menipp. I thought that was fuficienthe apparent. 
For being a good man it muft be natural to him to 
confider all other men as his equals; he muft not af- 
fume too much from his fuperiority, muft refpect the 
natural rights of each, muft never forget that poverty, 
pain, contempt, coercion, oppreffion, flavery, is as 
fenfibly felt and detefted by the meaneft among them 
as by himfelf, and he muft uniformly conduct himfelf 
by thefe principles. —- Where was there ever a king 
who did fo, who has conftantly acted in this manner, 
who could and might at all times do fo? In fhort, I 
can allow no man to pafs for a good man, who carries 
on a profeffion, whereby he is ready at every inftant, 
and muft be ready, to render thoufands and hun lreds 
of thoufands of his fpecies wretched. 

f, I might anfwer, that his profeffion is not much 
to the purpofe: but if this profeffion be once become. 
indifpenfable, and he be born to this profeffion; then, 
whether he will or not, he muft do all the harm that is 
indifpenfably neceffary to the prevention of an incom- 
parably greater evil, or to the prefervation of a good 
far overbalancing this evil. 

—Menipp. It cofts me a victory over myfelf not to in- 
terrupt thee — but proceed in thy {peech —I fee that 
thou mighteft fay much more. 

I. I fhall foon have done. All I have to fay, is, | 
that a king who would perform his part well, cannot 
poffibly always act like a good man; and contrariwife, 
that the king who has made it a law to himfelf always 
to act like a good man, will precifely therefore, do far 
more harm than the other. 


Menipgy 
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, Menipp. This very circumftance then muft incapa- 
citate him ! 

» Z.. It cannot be otherwife, becaufe he allows oe 
felf to be led by his heart, inftead of being guided by his 
judgement. The former does not concern himfelf 
about what particular perfons may fuffer by the rule he 
has laid down for the good of the whole: the latter, 
on every occafion, facrifices the greater advantage of 
the whole to the removal of thofe particular evils that 
come to his knowledge, and to the doing of that par- 
ucular good which is requefted of him. The former 
is fatised with being feared within and without his 
kingdom ; the latter would fee himfelf beloved by all 


around him. The moft infallible means of acquiring 


love 1s affability ; a monarch who complies with every 
thing that is prayed for of him, would fee none but 
chearful countenances about him, and, - like Titus, 
holds the day for loft, in which he has not made at 
leaft one perfon happy, will be ftyled by. his courtlings 
the joy and delight of the human {fpecies; all that al- 


‘ready have obtained what they wanted of him, or ftill 


hope to obtain it, will give him this glorious. title; 
verfe-makers and profe-makers will extoll his good-na- 


ture to the {kies: and yet nothing has fo great a ten- 


dency as this goodnature, to reduce the mightieft em- 
pire, in the {pace of one generation of men, to nothing. 
Good Titus’s greateft advantage was, that his reign was 
but two years long. Had he attained to the fame pe- 
riod with Auguftus, he would either have feen himfeif 
forced to adopt other maxims, or the roman empire 
would have fallen a facrifice to his good-nature. 

| Menipp. 
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Menipp. Tiberius then was in thine: eyes a better 
king than Titus? . 

I. A better, of if thot wilt, a greater king » mot 
certainly ; although a much worfe man. 

Menipp. I fee then there is but one way of dene 
rance for poor human beings, but one way to prevent 
their being made wretched by: great kings through 
their greatnefs, and by good kings a, their ene 
ne(s. | 

J. And this way is ?— 

Menipp. By having no kings at all 

_J. A very radical remedy ! 

Menipp. If thou make any long ftay here, thou wilt 
fee that we, inhabitants of the realms below, find our- 
felves in that refpect very much at our eafe. 

I. But how would the men in the upper world find 
themfelves in that cafe? 

Menipp. It would be their own fault if they were 
not to the full as well off. 

I, And would the evil be the lefs becaufe it was 
occafioned by their own fault? I think, direétly the 
reverfe. 

Menipp. I meant no more, than that it would fuit 
them very well: However weak mankind may be, 
they are not at leaft fo ftupid as not to know in which 
fituation they le the eafieft. 

_ IL And therefore have they always, as we are in- 
formed both by hiftory and experience, wherever they 


have dwelt on the face of the whole earth, laid them- _ 


_felves down at the feet of kings. 
Menipp. That they muft needs do! "Might over- 


‘comes right. | 
1. Might! 
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nk Might! The firft king, even though he were 
_king of but two hundred, or even only of twenty men, 
‘could not have made himfelf king by might. 

Menipp. And accordingly I allow that the firft king » 
Was a very good king. 

I. Iam of the fame Hidie: Therefore I faid be- 
fore; that mature herfelf made certain men kings. The 
‘firft king of any one nation in the world, was certainly _ 
one whorn nature had made for that office. He was 
the ftrongeft, the boldeft, the moft enterprifing and 
refolute of all the reft; he fet himfelf up as their leader 
becaufe he felt himfelf qualified for it; and the others 
followed him, becaufe ney: felt themfelves 1 in want of 
fuch a leader. 

Menipp. He did not fet himfelf up, but ails elected 
him. 

J. What need of eleCtion? Wherever thou feeft 
a parcel of wild boys together, thou wilt always per- 
ceive one who is followed by all the others; not be- 
caufe they have elected him to the fupreme command, 
but becaufe he will and can obtain it. The ftrongeft, 
the clevereft, the moft daring, is ever at the top of all 
their undertakings. They follow him, becaufe they 
acknowledge him to be fo, and they acknowledge him 
to be fo becaufe they have found him fo by experience. 
Amoneft beings of the fame ftamp there is no chief till 
fome occafion for him is prefent ; is that arrived? then © 
there is no time for chufing; he that has the courage 
to fet himfelf up as leader is immediately acknowledged 
for fuch. | 

Menipp. ‘That may be; but at leaft that he may 
continue fo, demands a formal, exprefs confent from 
the reft; and this is pecly eleCtion. 

VOL. I. G I. Au 
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‘2, « All men,* and efpecially uncivilized men, fhe 
every where, and in all times, compofe the greateft 
number, will be led by cuftom. He that has fo often 
been preffed by neceffity to be their leader, will be ta- 
citly acknowledged as the chief on all occafions. How- 
ever, as we do not difpute about words, call it election 
if thou wilt; what wilt thou gain by it? 

Menipp. Very much. Men who fubje& themfelves 
to one, of their own equally free accord, can and will 
-do fo no otherwife than on account of their own bene- 
fit, and therefore under certain conditions: both par- 
ties, the new leader, or king (as we will now call him), 
and his fubjects, make themfelves bound alike to the 
fulhlment of thefe conditions: and this is called a 
compact. ‘The main concernment in the compact be- | 
tween the firft king and his fubje¢ts was, that the latter 
fhould find themfelves better under the government of 
his majefty, than without it. Which concernment 
continues to be the ground of the compact with all 
~fucceeding kings and people. But now do men find 
themfelves, as we have feen it to happen, in the fupe- 
rior world, not well with their kings: the compact is 
then at an end, and the — parties are free 
whenever they pleafe. 

I. lL have long feen thee coming to thispoint. But 
I deny the whole of it, the major, the minor, and the 
confequence. Mankind have never voluntarily, but 
always from neceflity, put themfelves in fubjection ; 
never to one of their equals, but always to one whom 
nature had formed for fomething more than them; 
never by means of a previous compact, which here is 

not 
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uot even to be imagined, becaufe it puts the fubjects 
as judges in their own caufe, and would make it to de- 
pend on their own feelings, their humours, exceffes, 
and partial judgements, or on the defigns and intrigues 
of the foremoft, who would with to be independent on 
their new leader, whether they fhould comply or not 
comply with the terms of this pretended contract. All 
thy preliminaries are things taken for granted without 
the leaft foundation, and which fly in the face of ex- 
perience, of univerfal hiftory, and even of human na- 
ture. | 

Menipp. iuman nature forfooth! Mankind then, 
according to thy opinion, are placed in the world for 
the fake of kings? 

_f£ Mankind are in the world, becaufe—they can- 
not be out of the world; and kings, becanfe mankind 
cannot be without kings. 

Menipp. Ridiculous! -For how many centuries 
were the Greeks, the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
without kings? 5 | 

i. We do not contend about words, Menippus. 
An ariftocracy has as many petty kings as ruling bur-- 
ghers ; sin a democracy the fubjects thenvelves are 
kings: and, as this does not anfwer, thou feeft that all 
little ftates which are curfed with this unhappy confti- 
tution, are perpetually fluctuating and impelled be- 
tween the government of one finzle demagogue or of 
feveral, till they change into monarchies, or, in a 
political fenfe, come to nothing. Governed raaetiad 
muft always be, under fome form or other; and 
that the government by kings is the moft natural, 

G 2 we 
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have the teftimony of father ‘Homer my! and of — wan 3 


‘whole world befides. 


A many-headed government I hate, 


One chief, one king, be there in every ftate. e 
a pra’ 


Menipp. Men come then into the world, as fub- 


jects, at their birth? This is pleafant to hear. _ 

Ff, Pleafant, or not pleafant; it is the order of na- 
ture. Children come into the world as fubjects to their 
parents; and every great fociety of grown-up children, 
muft, whether they will or no, allow themfelves to be 
governed by him who has the power over them. 

Menipp. Better and better! Then power is the 
fource of right? 

I, My dear Menippus, explain thyfelf more clear- 
ly, that we may not again difpute about words. 

Menipp. A highwayman, who gradually finds the 
means of raifing an army, with which he conquers the 
kingdom of Perfia, has therefore a right to be king of 
Perfia ? 

I. If he have the means to conquer Perfia, he has 
alfo the means for making himfelf acknowledged for 
king; and he will be acknowledged; and no man who 

has not the means of pulling him down from the 
throne, will bring his right into queftion. 

Menipp.. And thou feeft not, that thou art con- 
founding matter of fact with matter of right? 
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‘I. NotI, but mankind ‘have long fince done it. 
Alexander, the fon of Philip, had no other right to: 
Perfia. All, or certainly the greateft number of 
monarchies, which at prefent are acknowledged to be 
lawful, were founded by conquerors, who, if fortune 
had not declared in their favour, would have died in a 
dungeon or at the gallows; and even to this very day, 
kings difpofe of provinces and iflands as if they were 
their own property, they treat about them, barter 
them, or cede them at the making of a peace, without — 
its ever entering their minds to afk the fubje¢ts whe- 
ther they have any inclination tobe fold, or exchanged, 
or ceded. 

Menipp. And thou holdeft fuch an arbitrary and 
violent proceeding to be right? 

I, ‘That is not the queftion. Neither do kings give _ 
themfelves any more concern, whether thou or I, and. 
a hundred thoufand individuals like us, account their 
actions to be right or wrong. The cafe would be al- 
tered if we were fuch perfonages as could tell them our 
opinion at the head of a numerous army; and even 
then, he would keep his right who had kept the field. 

Menipp. (Brandifbing bis faff.) "Thou feeft the 
fuperiority which this cudgel and my broad fhoulders 
give me over thee! I may therefore make thee my 
flave as foon as I think proper? 

I. Without doubt. oe 

Menipp. . And my cudgel gives me that right? 

I. The right !— Let us deal fairly with each other. 
I feel myfelf not difpofed to be a flave, and. fhould 
therefore fcarcely ever find it right, if thou, by virtue 
of thy cudgel, wouldft make me thy moft obedient and 
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faithful humblefervant. But, if thy cudgel: were a talif- 
man, wherewith thou madeft feveral- millions of as 


ftout and valiant men as I, thy flaves: then would thy 


right in us be confefled bythe whole earth; and we, 
poor wights, whenever we prefumed to demur, fhould 


be hand.omely cudgelled till we were beaten into a be-. 


coming refpect for the right of the ftrongeft. The 
cudgels of kings are fuch talifmans, and from them 
they have always right againft the weak. . : 

Menipp. Ta, ha, ha! I begin to perceive that thou 
art making game of me. ‘Truly then we have been 
both all this while of the fame opinion? 

I. Not altogether. And to convince thee. of this, 
I will be fo civil as to’ admi (though in oppofition to 
the plain teftimony both of hiftory and experience), 
that all monarchy, and in general all fovereignty, ori- 
ginally arofe from a formal contract. Now let us: fee 
for once what thou haft gained by this conceffion. A 


conttact between a whole nation, confifting of fome 


hundred thoufand heads, and double that number of 


arms and fifts, on the one part; and one fingle man, 


as king, on the other part, is a contract between very’ 
unequal parties; and the king, in the firft place muft 
content himfelf with a very limited authority. 

Meuipp. So much the better. They will naturally 
agree on certain fundamental laws, which will be bind- 
ing as well on the king as on the people. 

f, And for giving thefe laws their due efficacy, and 
for preventing or punifhing the tranfgreffion of them, 
an authority 1s neceflary. 


Mange A Tawfiual authority, by al] means. 
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“ J. Either thou muft admit, that the rude nations 
who concluded thy original compact with their kings, 
were moft amazing mafters in political dynamics and 
ftatics, and had hit upon the true expedient for the 
proper diftribution and modification of the powers of 
adminiftration in an infinitely curious conftitution ; or 
this lawful authority will in a pretty fhort time make 
bad work for us. For, is this authority in the hands 
of the king; then mayft thou be affured, that he will 
foon enough find means to bieak through the limita- 
tions of the compact, and to govern as arbitrarily as to 
him and his minifters, courtlings, favourites, wives, 
and muiftreffes, fhall feem fit. But, is ‘it in the hands 
of the people? who fhall compel the fubjects to fulfil 
their terms of the contract, whenever fuch cafes fhould 
happen as to give them caufe to find no pleafure in fo 
doing? What a lamentable part would the king then 
have to play; and what could we expect from him and 
his fucceffors, but that they would never reft from try- 
ing the poffible and the impoffible till they had put 
themfelves in poffeffion of the fovereign power? The 
more mutinous the fubjeéts fhould appear on thefe oc- 
cafions, the worfe it would be for them: for one ex- 
ample where the iffue of the conteft has been in favour 
of the people, there are ten where it has terminated to 
the advantage of the prince. Has he now once got the 
power in his hands? then the compact entered into by 
him or his anceftors with the people,.even though it 
were written in golden letters on tables of marble, 
would fignify juft as little as if it never exifted at all. 
Then, woe to the people who fhould pretend to ele- 
vate their confirmed rights againft the arbitrary claims. 

Se es and 
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and ufurpations of their monarch! Every refiftance 
would be regarded as rebellion, and be revenged with 
{words and gibbets on the leaders, and with complete 


eppreffion on the people. Of what inaport then is thy 


original compact, which, for want of a fuperior autho- 


rity to compel the two contracting parties to the fulfil- 


ment of the conditions, will be no longer valid than 


the one or the other party will allow it to be fo? 
Menipp. Jt can no more lofe its binding quality by 

unlawful infringements, than any duty, by being fre- 

quently neglected, can ceafe to be a duty. | 


f, A glorious confolation for the oppreffed! In 


how many inftances would the condition of perfons be 
bettered by the refleCtion that they fuffered unjuftly? 
But they have deprived themfelves of even this 
wretched comfort, by the reproach of, ftupidity they 
muft ever be cafting on themfelves, for building their 
rights and liberties on fo weak a foundation as 
words or writings. How could they expect, that a 
contract, fetting paper bounds to an ambitious and 


arbitrary monarch, would place their rights in fafety 


againft his power? Nothing but the iron hand of ne- 
ceffity can fix boundaries which even the moft potent 
tyrant is obliged to refpect. This is the firft and 
greateft natural law, and the only one that never has 
been tranfgrefled, becaufe it is impoffible it fhould be 
tranfgreffed. The firft king was the leader of a peo- 
ple, who fubmitted themfelves to him, becaufe they 


acknowledged a natural prerogative in him, and were 


in want of a leader. Mien feel themfelves free, fo foon 
as they are determined in their dealings and ations by 


no outward poRncion, but the conviction that their own | 


good» 
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good renders it neceflary to have a certain mode of 


| acting. So far then a man may fay, that the firft na- 


tions voluntarily gave themfelves their firft leaders. A 
formal compact with thefe leaders, they could the lef 
be inclined to conclude, as they had nothing to fear 
from a potentate, who pledged his own life to them 
for his good behaviour. ‘The firft king was undoubt- 
edly good, and arrogated to himfelf no more authority 
than his fubjects allowed him: but the firft decifive 
victory he obtained over a hoftile nation, procured 
him fubjeéts who were not voluntary ones, and Jaid 
the foundation of the future oppreffion of the volun- 
tary. The conqueror became gradually, by a fwifter 
or flower progreffion, a mightier monarch, who, at 
the head of a mercenary foldiery, had nothing to fear 
from the greater, the peaceable part of his fubjects, 
and from this moment forwards, held all things lawful 
for him: — His right was the right of the ftrongeft, 1. e. 
a preponderancy, which was tacitly and patiently ac- 
knowledged by the weaker for lawful, fo long as it 
continued to be tolerable, or as the thought of re- 
fiftance could as little ftrike them, as the thought of 
running headforemoft through the wall of a caftle. 
In ftates that have already long been civilized — where 
the preffure of fovereign power is fo eafed by the mul- 
tiplicity of the wheels in the machine by which it acts, 
that it is but flightly felt by the majority, —where 
cuftom has at length rendered this fenfation fo me- 
chanical, that the great herd bear the burdens laid 
upon them as thoughtleffly as other beafts of burden 
theirs—where, to all the phyfical caufes of paffive 
peor {fo ey moral are added, and efpecially 

religion 
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religion, acting with all its energy, in favour of the mo- 
narch; and the priefts, fo long as he fhews no eager 


defire to touch their well or ill derived immunities | 


and rights, are his formidable body guard, —in fuch 
ftates, the fiercenefs of tyranny on one fide, and flavith 


fubmiffion on the other, will frequently be carried to 


an inconceivable length. However, it fometimes like- 
wife happens here, that the bow, too tightly drawn, 
{naps all at once, and a people, driven into the fu- 


rioufnefs of defperation, begin to feel their long-for- 


gotten firength; and, as favourable circumftances arife 
which add weight to ‘their fcale, the right of the 
ftrongeft is at length authentic on their part ane 
their oppreffor. — 


Menipp. Juft as a tiger that Bc) broke from his 


chain, or a full-fed ox that has got loofe from the rope 
_ by which he was led to the flaughter-houfe ? 

I, The hiftory of monarchs and nations, fo far as I 
know it, gives me no other refult than this: The 
ftronger rules, and the weaker ‘obeys till he becomes 
the ftronger. 

Menipp. I contefs that I cannot perfuade siete inte 
a theory wherein mankind are placed in a rank with 

‘oxen and affes.. 

I. Is it my fault? — But I fee a fate! , handfome 

man approaching towards us from yonder copte, with 


an open countenance and an engaging mien. Thou 


art perhaps acquainted with him. Shall we call him te 
be the umpire of our difpute ? 


Menipp. tis Xenophon, the favourite difciple of 


the wife Socrates. I fhall be glad if he will confent te 
take upon him the office of a judge between us. 
I ; ON 


Sap orld ao RR: 


ON THE DIFFICULTY OF aa a a THE co. 


CHARACTER TO ANTIQUE FEMALE ‘STATUES, 


Easy as it may be to.an italian cicérone, to 
provide the foreigner whom he has taken under his 
tuition, with names for the gods and goddefles, and to 
mutter up a whole Olympus in a moment: it is no lefs 
difficult for the man of real information to give his 
opinion of them directly, from the fallible characte- 
riftics of attributes and adjuncts. He that has feen the 
bone-houfe of antique ruins and remains piled up by a 
Cavaceppi, and has obferved the careleffnefs with 
which the maimed ftatues are fupplied with arms, 
heads, and feet, and how the moft indifpenfibly-vifi- 
ble mufcles are often chiffeled away to make them fit, 
will feel a great want of confidence in this creative ta- 
lent of the moderns, whereby they raife heroes and 
gods again to life according to their pleafure. No one 
of the mof celebrated ftatues was found in a ftate of 
perfect confervation, but was defective either in the 
legs, the head, an arm, or a hand. It lay entirely’ 
with the artut, who firft completed it for fale, or with 
the poffeffor who had it reftored by the artitt according 
to his own directions, what deity fhould be formed 
out of it, and with what attributes this main idea 
fhould be fupported. 

J veer the cafe, that a ftatue were foatid unmu- 
tilated in all its parts, or that thefe parts, though dif- 
perfed, were a eafily brought together: it 1s never- 
| thelefs - 
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thelefs fometimes difficult to pronounce at once, whe- 
ther the image be that of a god or a hero, or, even if 
this be unqueftionable, which of the gods or heroes it 
properly is. For, the reprefentations on antique mo- 
muments, as on coins, on cameos and intaglias, or- on 
the bas-reliefs of farcophagufes and urns, which are 
tefs liable to demolition or decay, very frequently oc- 
cafion the fame perplexity to the moft expert connoif- 
feurs. We have indeed general charatteriftics, but 
the application of them admits. always of various ex- 
ceptions. Thus, it 1s thought, that a quite naked fi- 
gure, without all other attributes, is rather a gladiator © 
than a god; -becaufe the antients but feldom reprefent- 
ed their divinities without giving them a drapery 
thrown over their fhoulders. Sitting and recumbent 
figures are rarely met with. The generality are ftand- 
ing. Itis therefore believed, that the reclining figures 
rather belong to Olympus than others, as this pofture 
is given them for expreffing the fweet repofe of the 
gods. 'This is faid likewife to be particularly repre- 
fented by the arm of the Apollo and the Hercules 
thrown over their heads: Lucian mentions a Mercury in 
the fame attitude. But the frequent figures in recumbent 
poftures on farcophagufes, are manifeftly fomewhat 
other than gods, and only denote the perfon at reft 
within. It was formerly thought, that every figure 
which held a patera in its hand reprefented a prieft or 
a prieftefs; but fince gods and goddeffes have been 
found with the patera in their hand, this characteriftic 
is become more doubtful. 
Confider farther, t at it was a very umual cuftom 
with the antients, to have themfelves portrayed under 
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the habit co attributes of fome felected ood. or god- 
defs, and that, in particular, the little bronzes, which 
are reputed to be penates and lares, afford convin- 
cing demonftration of it. So that even with the attri- 
butes the moft clearly expreffed, a queftion full will 
always arife, whether the reprefentation be the figure 
of a deity in general, or be defigned as a prefervation. 
of the likenefs of fome beloved perfon. 

The well-trained eye of an artift, or of a connoiffeur 
become fagacious by his own labours and intercourle 
with artifts, will eafily be able to judge, from the cha- 
racter of the flefh, the expreffion of the mufcles, and_ 
the individualities of the vifage, whether the ftatue 
may belong to a Hercules, a gladiator, a Mercury, or 
an Apollo. But the many fhades of ftrength, youth 
and age, mellow or ftrongly wrought mufcles, which 
in male bodies are a guide to the eye, on the other 
hand refufe their office in female figures. ‘They are, 
for the moft part, either half or entirely cloathed, al~ 
ways young, and are very much alike in the gentle 
{weep of the contour. As here the head 1s as feldom 
feen to ftand on its antient trunk, as with the males, 
but is generally either wholly borrowed from another’ 
figure, or is reftored in its prominent parts; for exam- 
ple, the nofeand the lips; or even entirely invented for 
the purpofe by a modern artift, the phyfiognomy in, 
this cafe will not decide a great deal. In like manner, 
the other extremities which denote the attributes, as 
they are nearly all fupplemental and modern, in mott 
_ cafes are highly fallacious. Among the whole troop of 
Diana, Ceres, Pomona, Fortuna, Abundantia, of Ata— 
Janta, of Bacchants and Amazons, of nymphs and 


miufes, 
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mufes, there are but few which deferve to be celebrated. 


as ftatues of the antients, under thefe adfcriptitious 
properties. 

- Yet among them there are fomé which muft be held 
remarkable above others, - as well on account of the in- 
trinfic fuperiority of the workmanfhip as the authenti- 


city of their attributes, to all lovers of the remains of 


the antient artifts. For example, there is a Diana Ve- 
natrix, with beautiful drapery, at Florence; but the 


-moft beautiful is at Rome in the villa Pamfili.. She 


appears in a fhort veftment in the galeria Giuftiniana ; 
again with flowing robes at Rome in the Campidoglio. 
But the fo very famous Diana at Verfailles, deferves no 
notice here, on account of its numerous and various 
reftorations. ‘The fame muft be faid, alas, of the 
beautiful Diana Lucifera which is admired in the col- 
lection of the Campidoglio. She has a veil on her 
head, blown out behind by the wind. It is much to 
be lamented that we do not know of what antiquity it 
asé}he torch “at leaft’ 1s “modern: “"Phe* eres fas 
ufually a beautiful face, fomewhat long. Herattributes 
are ears of corn, poppy-heads, and horns of plenty. 
But, as thefe attributes on the head, and in the hands, 


are generally found to be partly modern, not much is 


~ to be concluded from them. Her cloathing, attitude, 
and attributes on coins render her not eafily diftin- 


guifhable from the Spes, Abundantia, and Fortuna. | 


It was, moreover, a character under which the em~ 
preffes were very fond of appearing (of Livia we know 
it for certain), accordingly it 1s impoffible to deter- 
mine whether we fee before us a portrait of fome illuf- 
trious lady, or the ideal of a divinity. 


Under 
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- Under the notion of Amazons, the antients drew 
| young damfels, of a fierce and daring afpect, in gre- 
cian habits. This feems to have been a favourite idea 
of the artifts, but more in bas-reliefs than in ftatues. — 
That which has been the longeft famous is in the orti 
Martelli with the quiver under her arm. The moft 
beautiful figure of this kind is faid to have been brought 
from Italy, and is to be feen in the earl of Pembroke’s 
collection. She is reprefented lying under a horfe, 
and defending herfelf ageinft the rider. It is affirmed 
to be the workmanfhip of Cleomenes, whofe chiffel | 
produced the famous medicean Venus. In the palace 
Cefi ftands a fine figure in long drapery, under this 
name. She is celebrated on account of this drapery, 
and remains unreftored. Epifcopius has given us a 
drawing of her in his 37th plate. However, this is no 
Amazon, but rather a Juno Regina. 

The Juno Regina too belongs to the clafs of thofe 
ftatues which are often confounded with others. She 
is betokened by the diadem on her head, and the ma- 
jefty of her perfon. Under this name there is, in the 
giuftinian palace, a female ftatue, long renowned, of 
a drapery extraordinarily fine. But the too ftriking 
individuality in the character of the head, which alto- 
gether deviates from the ideal of this goddefs, gives us 
room to fuppofe it to be the portrait of fome imperial 
lady. The figure that appears under this name, larger 
than life, in Perrier,.is probably rather a mufe in a 
rapture. The Juno Regina is often like the Venus 
Coeleftis, and it has frequently happened that the re- 
ftorer has made either the one or the other, according 
to his fancy, out of fome antient trunk. 


Juno 
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Juno Lanuvina, as the was worthiped at Lanuvium, 

with linen drawn over her head, is now ftanding in the 

Campidoglio. She has bare arms, with a patera in her © 
hand, and is cloathed with wonderful beauty. | 

Atalanta, with Hippomenes, appears perhaps but 
once inconteftably in all ‘antiquity, and this is the 
group in the barberini palace. She is ftill running, 
with the garment fluttering about the waift. Hippo- 
menes, quite naked, has juft reached her. In Perrier 
there is a figure under this name, from the palace della 
Valle, and is called Atalanta for no other reafon than 
becaufe it can be neither a nymph nora Diana. A fi- 

- amilar one may be feen in Sandrart, taken from the pa~ 
“ace Cefi. 

The figures which at prefent are fhewn under the 
tame of Bacchantes, were probably defigned by their 
firft artifts for different denominations. It is an object 
which the antients were uncommonly fond of, as it 
gave a large fcope to their art in exhibiting a number 
of fine and various attitudes. A flowing garb, di- 
fhevelled hair, the thyrfus, grapes in the hand or in 
the lap, and a dancing attitude, are their ufual infignia. 
They appear but rarely as ftatues; much more fre- 
quently in reliefs and gems. The reprefentations on a 
farcophagus or an altar are fcarcely ever any thing elfe 

than the hiftory of Bacchus. They are comrhonly 
flightly cloathed, the arms bare, and the whole con- 
tour of the body is faintly feen through the drapery ; 
_ +they fometimes hold up the garment with one hand, as 
may be feen in Perrier. Thefe figures are feldom in 
long robes, like the bacchant in Gapitolio, which is 
dreft in the baffara, or the training habit, from which 
| 2 Bacchus 
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Bacchus had the name of Baffareus. The beautiful | 
head, which Winkelman, mifled by a paflage in Eu- 
ripides, gives to a Leucothea, would by other judges 
be rather regarded as the head of a bacchant. 

What has been fo often remarked holds good when 
applied to thefe objects, that the reftoration of modern 
artifts here likewife, by the added extremities and at- 
tributes, have frequently converted a nymph, a dan- 
cet, or fome other figure, into.a bacchant. 

We pafs the fame judgement on the articles Fortu- 
na, Abundantia, Pomona, as it is impoffibie to dif- 
‘tinguifh them froma Ceres. As well on coins as in 
-ftatues and {mall bronzes, it is often plainly difcernibie, 
‘that the head is made'to reprefent the portrait of fome 
particular perfon, and it may generally be decyphered 
by the known characters in a cabinet of medals: 

_ "The Mufes appear all together as ftatues but once'in 
the remains of antiquity. They ufually are only dif- 
tinguifhed by the attributes; and who can be ignorant 
how uncertain this charaéter is? They are always dif- 
cernible by the long drapery, by the fitting pofture of 
feveral of them, and the enraptured, thoughtful coun- 
tenance. Eight of them were in the collection of 

queen Chriftina. The ninth and the Apollo were 

adapted to them by a fcholar of Bernini. From the 

_poffeffion of that fovereign they paffed ihto the Mu- 
-feum Odefchalcum, and from thence to IIdefonfo in 

Spain. In the tenth book of Maffei we fee a good 
drawing of them. Apollo is fitting, and in the atti- 
tude of a maniac... Clio has the tuba and a roll in her 
hand. Euterpe, with the flute, hasa cupid ftanding by 


_her. Melpomene, with a roll and the tragic mafk, and 
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near her a club. Terpfichore j is playing on the citheras 
Erato on the teftudo, and has a cupid with her; at her 


feet lie a bow and quiver. Polyhymnia holds up her ' 


robe in her hand; the pen in the hand of Calliope is 
certainly the addition of a modern artift. Urania, in 
a penfive attitude, has a {phere in one hand, and her 
head is fupported by the other. Thalia has the comic 
mafk and the tibia. However, we can as little trutt to 
_thefe attributes and fupplementary heads as to others. 
_ The little heads are unqueftionably modern, fculptur- 
ed with the true french delicateffe, and the attributes 
adjufted according to old reftored bas-reliefs. 

Of all the fingle figures the Calliope at Wilton-houfe 
is without doubt the moft beautiful. But the fo much 
famed Urania in the fame collection, a fitting perfon 
with her head reclining on her hand, is no mute, but 
rather a Provincia victa. : 

Perfectly unreftored and genuine is the Terpfichore, 
with the lyre, among the Oxford monuments. ° A very 
fine Euterpe at Wilton-houfe is held to be the work of 
Cleomenes. For the fake of brevity, we here pafs oyer 
the others which appear in Perrier, Epifcopius, Maf- 
fei, de Rubeis, Cavaceppi, and the collection of ftatues 
at Venice. | 

The beft defignation of the Mufes and their attributes 
is given in the painting found in Herculaneum in 

water-colours. They are to be feen in the eleventh 
volume of Pitture Hercolane, towards the beginning. 
Apollo is fitting in a leaning pofture. Clio has a crown 
-of laurels, aroll in her hand, and near her.a veffel with 
other rolls. Thalia is ftanding, has the mafk and the 


Melpomene is ftanding, with the club and the 


‘pedum. 
tra gic 


yet 


— 
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tragic mafk. Terpfichore, ftanding, with the lyra, 
and enraptured. Erato, with the cithara. Polyhym- . 
nia has only the defignation of the torch. Urania is 
fitting, with the globe, in a reclining pofition. Calli- 
ope has only the roll. Euterpe is wanting. 

On a fepulchre in Villa Mattes they are all in = 
in marble. 

It would require a book if we would give but a cur- 
fory difcuffion of the numerous naked female ftatues 
which are pronounced to be the images of Venus, or 
of thofe which are dreffed in the long ftola, and have 
been bought for Minervas 

Thefe few remarks will fuffice to call the attention of 
admirers in iome degree to the difficulties that ries 
arife in pronouncing on the figures and ftatues of an- 
tiquity in regard to their being genuine or not. Whe- 
ther the work itfelf in the whole be really antique or 
modern, is a matter that will not give any long emba- 
raffment to a real artift; and néver does this contraft 
appear more ftriking than when antient and modern:are 
mingled in the fame colle@tion, as at Sans-Souci. But 
it will be more difficult to decide, where each reftora- 
tion begins or ends; whether this particular head for- 
merly fat on this trunk? and efpecially in female 
figures, what was properly and originally intended by 
the firft fculptor of the figure, and what may have 
been its peculiar determinate character? For it isnot 
only bunglers that employed themfelves in reftoring, 
but frequently the greateft mafters of modern times, as 
* William della Porta in the Farnefe Hercules, and others 


of merit fufficient to sane them a place befide artifts of 
oy. be ¢ 
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METHINKS it is not Hume, as is commonly 
imagined, but John James Rouffeau, who, with, a 
firm attachment to the eternal maxims of reafon, united 
a profound reverence for the gofpel, and the perfon 
of its exalted founder, has written the moft forcibly, 
of all that has appeared in our times, in refutation of 
miracles. 

He has hitherto been confuted by no man, at leatt 
certainly not in a way at all fatisfactory to perfons ac- 
cuftomed to reflection. | 

A miracle, according to Rouffeau’s definition *, is 
an immediate effect of omnipotence, an obvious alte- 
ration of the order of sane a real and vifible excep- 
tion from her laws. 


He firft examines the queftion: ii God work mi- 


racles? ‘To which he anfwers, Who can deny it? A 
man muft be a Hebrew for being able to afk, Can God 
prepare a table in the wildernefs ? 

The fecond queftion is: Will God work miracles? 
For folving this queftion with certainty, we muft be 
able, fays Rouffeau, to read in the eternal decrees. 
For by facts it is not to be decided. Neither have we, 


according to this writer’s own confeffion, any more 


ground. for the negative. It is pride alone that makes 


us difpofed to believe that miracles have occafionally : 


* In the Lettres écrites de la Montagne; which compare 
with the letter to M, de Beaumont, archbithop of Paris. 


happened 
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happened on our account. If, however, continues 
Rouffeau, a mortal * fhould boldly affure us that he had 
feen a miracle, he cuts the grand queftion fhort. We 
mutt judge for ourfelves whether he is to be believed 
on his word. ; 

- A thoufand perfons might come and teftify it to me, 
here exclaims Jean Jacques, and yet I would not Lg 
lieve them. | 

According to Rouffeau’s philofophy, which in this 
point really appears to be the moft natural, it is a grofs 
fophifm, to employ moral evidence for eftablifhing 
facts that are naturally impoffible. Why? Becaufe 
the principle of credibility, which refts on the natural 
poffibility, in that cafe forfakes us. 

Rouffeau, undoubtedly, would fay ; ; The reafon where- 
on we can believe that which is related to us 1s moftly 
to be fought for in the natural poflibility of the atteft- 
ed fact, that is, in its agreement with the known and 
ftated laws of nature, or from the courfe of nature 
known by univerfal experience. If, however, the re- 
lated fact be naturally impoffible, i. e. in oppofition 
to fuch laws of nature, in behalf of the uniformity and 
ftatednefs whereof, and their foundation in the nature 
pf things, the univerfal experience of all times and re- 
gions of the world bears witnefs: then we may always 
much fooner admit that the relator has lyed, or been 
miftaken, than that fo improbable an event has hap- 
pened. | 


* Thatis, of a being who may lye, may err, and be deceived 
by others, 


H 3 Metaphyfically 
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Metaph etl poffible miracles may newedtilahets be. 


This the citizen of Geneva does not deny. He on- 


ly contends againft the demonftrability of them by 
human teftimony; and here he feems actually to neve 
the advantage. 
For, it is not only metaphyfically poffible, but even 
chatiedlly poffible, and perfeétly compatible with the 

ordinary courfe of nature, that men fhould fay what 1 is 
not true, or that they fhould err. 

Mankind are as eafily deceived on matters of fact, 
as on opinions, fays d’Alembert. | 

If, therefore, a lye or a deception of the fenfes be a 
natural fact, but the tranfmutation of the Milefian pea- 
fants into frogs be an extra natural fat; then the quef- 
tion 1s foon decided, which of the two facts is to be 


believed as infinitely the more probable? ‘The natural, 


or the extra natural? 


The man, {ays Rouffeau, that declares this or that 


effect to be a miracle, implies thereby that all the laws 
of nature are known to him, and that he knows the 
faid effect to be an exception to them. 

But who knows all the laws of nature ?-—all the 
powers of finite natures? 

However, let us happele, that I i ies believe I have. 
feen a miracle. 

In this cafe, returns Rouffeau: au lieu de me rendre 
evédule, yaurois grand peur, qu'il ne me rendit que 
fou. | i a 
This affertion has been taken much amifs of him. I 
think with injuftice. 

It feems to me as if Rovwtean wend only fay: To 
{eppole an wpbieryes een of my fenfes or of my 

imagination, 


\ 
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imagination, is in this cafe always more natural, con- 
f{equently more rational, than to admit of an exception 
to the known and ftated laws of nature *. | 

For, that our fenfes are liablé to illufion, and that 
the imagination frequently fees what does not exift, 
is a matter that cannot be called in queftion. 

Befides, do not certain marvelous facts of antiquity 
become probable by appealing to fimilar, vifible, and 
inconteftible matters of fact of our own times; though 
we will not quote, in defiance of found reafon, the mi- 
racles of the numerous faints of the Legend, with thofe 
of the abbé Paris, the mendicant.Labre, &c. as unde- 
niable evidences of the continuance of the difplay of 
miraculous. powers in our times. | 

A certain cardinal chofe rather to fay: T he modern 
miracles make me sl the old ones. 


* I do not take this to be the fenfe of the words applied from 
Rouffeau. I tranflate them thus: If it thould happen to me to 
fee fomething, that I muft hold to be a miracle, I fhould be much 
afraid, that, inftead of making me believing, it would make me 
foolifh, or, I fhould lofe my underftanding upon it. He pro- 
bably means by it: one fingle cafe, where the teftimony of his 
fenfes were in contradiction to what muft happen according to the 
ordinary courfe of nature, would leave him nothing but the alter- 
native, either of no more trufting to his own fenfes, or to hia 
reafon; and the violent and unnatural ftate in which he fhould 
thus be caft would be enough to ruin hisintellec&t. I think that 
Rouffeau has here uttered a very great truth. ‘There are cafes 
where only thofe do not lofe their underftanding who have none to 
lofe ; or, which very often amounts to the fame, who haveacqui- 
red the unhappy habit, on certain occafions, of making no ufe of 
-their underftanding, 

HA Si 
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Si l’on nie les prefiges, fays Rouffean, on ne peut 
prouver les miracles; parceque les uns et les autres font 
fondés fur la méme autorité. Et & You ecmet les prefti- 


ges avec les miracles, on n’a point de regle. lure, précife 


et claire pour diftinguer les uns des autres: ainfi les 
miracles ne prouvent rien. Roufl-au well knew that 


Cid 


we do not ufe merely to demonftrate the divine © origin: 


of a doGrine by miracles, but, on the contrary, ‘o de- 
monftrate likewife the divinity of miracles by the ex- 
cellency and truth of the do¢trine known by other 
means. But neither did the natural obfervation efcape 
his perf{picacity, that this is a very fallacious circle. 

Allow the truth and the value of a doétrine to be 
known by other means, 1.e. independently on miracles ; 

then there is no need of the miracle, fince all troth 
proceeds from God. 

The doctrine may: be true and falutary, and yet the 
miracle be falfe. For the truth of the doétrine de- 
pends on other arguments, and will be known by other 
arguments. 


SOMEWHAT ON THE LAWS OF NATURE, 


Joun Bernouilli maintains the contingency of the 
laws of motion. Euler and d’Alembert teach, with 
greater reafon, as it fhould feem, the TY of 
theme 

It feems to me as if d’Alembert had very properly 
determined the true point of view in which the queftion 
is 


\ 
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is to be confidered. He confines it to this, to know, 
whether the laws of equilibrium and of motion which 
are obfervable in nature, are different from thofe which 
matter left to itfelf will follow? 

According to the judgement of that great geometer, 
it is of the higheft evidence, that, if we merely fup- 
pofe the exiftence of matter and motion, from this 
twofold exiftence, certain effects muft neceffarily refult. 
A body, that is fet in motion by fome caufe, mut 
either ftop after running fome time, or muft always 
continue to move. A body, which, while it moves, 
is endeavouring to follow the two fides of a paralicio- 
gram, muft neceffarily defcribe either the diagonal or 
{ome other line. If feveral bodies be in motion and 
firike againft each other; then, in confequence of 
their reciprocal impenetrability, fome alteration in the 
fituation of all thefe bodies muft neceffarily enfue; 
or, at leaft, in the fituation of fome of them. Now, 
among the various poflible effects, whether in the mo- 
tion of an infulated body, or in the motion of feveral 
bodies acting on each other, there is neceflarily one 
which mutt infallibly take place as a confequence of 
the bare exiftence of matter, without regard to any 
other principle. 

According to d’Alembert’s rule, the philofopher 
fhould ftrive to find out by reafoning, in which of the — 
laws of Ratics and mechanics matter left to itfelf would 
be. 

He muft next difcover, by obfervation, what laws 
are actually met with in the world. If thofe which his 
yeafoning fupplies him with be different from thofe 


which 
i 
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which experience gives him to know, then muft he 
judge, that the latter are accidental, or that they de-_ 
pend on a particular will of the Sovereign Being. 
If, however —and this is really the cafe—the laws 
of ftatics and mechanics declared by experience agtee 
with thofe which reafoning a@ priori difcovers to us, 
then the conclufion is natural, that the obferved laws 
are neceflary truths,, therefore not sabi’ on aie 
arbitration or choice of any being. a 
_ We then fee, that thefe laws refult of themielves 
from the exiftence of matter. 
Now, it is demonftrated, that a body left to itfelf — 
muft remain for ever in a ftate of reft or of uniform 
motion—it is demonftrated, that, if fuch body in its 
motion ftrive at once to follow the two fides of a 
parallelogram, the diagonal is the direction which it 
mutt take of itfelf. It 1s demonftrated, that all laws of 
imparting motion between bodies are reducible to the 
laws of equilibrium, and that thefe latter are redu-— 
cible again to the laws of equilibrium of two like bo-. 
dies, which with like virtual velocities: ‘are geal In 
oppofite directions. 
1. In the latter cafe, the motions ok des two bodils 
muft manifeftly mutually difplace each other. By ge- 
ometrical neceflity then there will fill be an equilibri- 
um, if the mafles are in a converte ratio of the velo- 
cities. : 7 

It till remains to be known, whether the cafe of 
equilibrium is jingle, 1. e. whether, if the maffes be 
not in converfe ratio of velocities, the one body mutt 
neceflarily fet the other in motion’? 


it 
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- It is eafy to fee, that, whenever a poffible and.ne- 
ceflary cafe of equilibrium is allowed, no other cafe 
can exift. Elfe, as d’Alembert very well obferves, will 
the laws of the collifion of bodies, which are neceffarily 
reducible to equilibrium, be indeterminate. This, 
‘however, cannot be, becaufe, if a body ftrike againft 
another, one fole effect muft neceffarily be the refult, 
which is the inevitable confequence of the exiftence 
and impenetrability of this body. - 

Befides, d’ Alembert has as good as demonftrated the 
unity of the law of equilibrium, which involves necef- 
fity, by a mathematical deduction, in his mafterly 
Traité de Dynamique. 

From what has been faid, it follows, that the Thaw of 
ftatics and mechanics known by experience are the’ 
very fame with thofe which arife of themfelves from 
the exiftence of matter and motion. For obfervation 
fhews us thefe laws in the bodies which furround us. 
Therefore the laws of equilibrium ~ of motion are 
neceffary truths. 

Some philofophers have employed the principle of 
final caufes in the demonftrations they have given of 
the laws of motion, by endeavouring to deduce thofe 
laws from the views the Author of nature may have- 
propofed to himfelf in the fixation of thofe rules, 
Bofcovich, d'Alembert, and Buffon, reject this way 
of reafoning, and, as it feems to me, on good grounds, 
To afk after the hardnefs of the attractive and repel- 
lent power, and the fimple but indifpenfable rules by 
which that power operates, is doubtlefs juft as abfurd, 
as if a man were to afk for the ultimate aim of exten- 
fion, of impenetrability, &c. ‘The laws by which mat- 

ter 
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ter acts muft, if they exift at all, neceffarily flow from 
their own nature. 

_ © The eternal laws by which the workd} 1s attend 
‘¢ and governed, fays a great mathematician*, are fo 
air nniple, that they appear to have eftablifhed them- 
“4 felves.:, 

At mihi nee unquam nies nec placebit fane un- 
quam in inveftigatione natures caufurum finalium ufus. 
Nam non perfectiones omnes innotefcere nobis poffunt, 
qui intimas rerum naturas nequaquam infpicimus, fed. 
externas tantummodo proprietates quafdam agnofci~ 
‘mus, fays pere Bofcovich in his Theoria philofophiz 
naturalis, printed at Venice. 

Even this true geometrical genius rejects the opti- 
mifm of Leibnitz, for this reaton. among others: Be- 
caufe in every clafs of poffibilities, only one fucceffion 
of finite things, though protracted to infinitude, can 
have place; and becaufe here we can as little conceive 
of a maximum az of a minimum in perfection. 

Quavis fiita perfectione, utcunque magna vel par- 
va, fit alia perfectio major vel minor, fays Bofco- 
vich. | 

From whence he concludes, that God, whatever de- 
gree of perfection he had chofen for his world, muft 
neceffarily have pafled by other and greater degrees. 
Optimum non felegit, ubi optimum eft nullum, conti- 
nues he. 

Rehberg, of Hanover, too, whom I oak upon as 
one of the keeneft philofophers that has appeared, has, 
in his laft performance, on the relation of metaphy- 


* J think it was Condorcet. | 
fics 
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fics to religion, utterly rejected optimifm, becaufe he 
can find no fufficient evidences in its favour, and be- 
caufe, moreover, it is expofed to nteieoutita ble ob- 
jections. | 

Itsemain evidence is, Lthinn: built upon the doc- 
trine of the moral attributes of God. Thefe, however, 
are not fufceptible of any demonfiration, and are con- 
feffedly a mere human mode of reprefentation. 


OF THE ISLE OF CERIGO, ANTIENTLY CALEED 


CY THERA. 


W oO has not heard of the ifle of Cythera, fo much 
celebrated by antient and modern poets, the darling 
abode of the goddefs' of beauty and pleafure? The 
abbé Spallanzani, profeffor of natural hiftory at Pavia, 
- paid a vifit to this ifland a few years ago, and found 
nothing on it to induce a mortal, much lefs a god- 
defs, to with to be there. He difcovered not fo much 
as a trace of its boafted fertility, {plendor, or beauty. 
He calls it an affemblage of barren and tremendous 
rocks, which the government of Venice have juftly ap- 
pointed to be the place of banifhment for the dange- 
rous fyrens and fharks that infeit the ftreets of at 
city. What chiefly attracted his notice was an unde- 
{eribable variety of volcanic productions, which were 
partly mixed with petrified marine bodies, and are 
elfewhere only found in chalk ftones.. He held this for. 
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a new difcovery, though it is not unfrequent in the 
mountain Ronca in the Veronefe. The large oftra- 
cites which he found on this ifland among the difper- 
fed lava, even appear to be much like thofe of Ron- 
ca. He does not believe that they have been floated 
hither from foreign feas, though he at the fame time 
-confeffes that the Mediterranean -at prefent contains no 
oftracites of this fort. The ifland muft have produced 
_ them with itfelf from the profound abyffes of the fea ; 
and the climate of the foreign region, where they are 
now indigenous, muft have reigned here onee. Among 
the volcanics, which are the moft numerous, there are 
alfo chalk-hills, which a fubterranean fire has cleft and 
half calcined. ‘That he met, however, with perfect ca- 
verns in the volcanic mountains, which were decorated 
with the moft beautiful pendant cryftals, is fomewhat 
new, as thefe are only found in.chalk-hills. He 
contradicts what is affirmed by the antients, that this 
-ifland abounds in porphyry, and thinks they were de- 
ceived by the colour of the rocks, which are of a red 
hue like that of iron ochre. On the way from the fea- 
fhore to the caverns which are fo rich in ftalactites, 
he found three volcanic cratera, but does not give us 
their dimenfions, contenting himfelf with ohly point- 
ing out fuch characteriftics as place the exiftence of 

them beyond all doubt. 

The moft furprifing object hich met with on 
this ifland, is an entire mountain compofed of petrified 
human bones and bones of other land animals, to: 
which the inhabitants give the name of Bone-hill. It 
ftands on the fouthern fide of the ifland, not quite an 
Italian mule from the chief city. Itis an Italian mile 

in 
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‘in circumference, rifes with a fteep afcent, and its fur- 

face as well as its interior, as far as it has yet been perro- 
rated, is compofed of bones, which are not calcined, 
but are completely petrified. They are as heavy and 
ac hard aasdione,. and the hollows of them are filled 
with hardened earth, which is frequently feen changed | 
into a {pat-cryftal of curious and elegant forms. 

In fine, the obfervations of the abbé Spallanzani which 
are publifhed in the third volume of the Memorie di 
matematica e fifica della Societa Italiana, at Verona, 
fupply us with a frefh demonftration, that the great 
revolutions that are perceptible in and upon the earth 
have been effected alternately by fire and water. 


OF THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE LAST 


GENERAL OF THE JESUITS. 


THe plan of the republic of the jefuits was fo con- 
trived, that it arofe to the fupreme degree of power, 
and was incapable of being deftroyed but by itfelf. 
_ They had actually brought it to fuch a pitch, that the 
mightieft monarchs were obedient to their nod. “All, 
from the menial fervant to the prime minifter, were 
their creatures, and acted by their impulfe. They 
drew the out-lines of the greateft projects, and the exe-’ 
cution or the defeat of them was always in their hands. 
Wars and peace among the nations depended on their 
will. In the church, their towering head afcerded to 
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the ftars. Popes, cardinals, and bifhops, did obale 
-fance to their authority, and the reft of the orders lay 
under their feet. Even the eleétion of popes and their 
adminiftration were the work of their hands. They 
declined the fovereign dignity; becaufe it is always 
oreater to play with it at pleafure, and a fecret power 
is ever more formidable than an oftenfible authority. 
Their arms extended over all the four quarters of the 
globe. Their colleges in the eaft and weft Indies were 
uniformly governed on the fame principles. ‘They were 
ever animated by one foul, and a€tuated by one fpirit. 
Rome was the centre of their dominion, and the feat 
of the defpots whom all men implicitly obeyed. 

Their grandeur was built on the abufe of religion, 
which they metamorphofed according to the demands 
of the times, to the tafte of all ranks and perfons, and 


in every cafe to the promotion of their own advantage.. 


Their fyftem was founded on the natural weaknefs of 
mankind, who, one way or other, refolve to be de- 
ceived. They employed the fame means with thofe who 


_ make ufe of their ftronger intellect, to gain the com-— 


mand: over feeble fouls. Stupidity, fimplicity, and ig- 
norance, in the great as well as in the fmall, was the fure 


foundation whereon they built. In the country and in. 


towns, in the courts of princes and the families of pri- 
vate perfons, they infinuated themfelves with the plian- 
- cy of a ferpent, charmed their benefactors and friends 
with their enchanting breath, and bound them like 
another Laocoon, hand and foot, within their folds. 
The greateft and moft righteous monarchs of the world 

‘were not’ exempted from their fway. They trembled 


5 en | before | 


to force through their webs. 
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before them, and thought themfelves not {trong enough 
All the wheels of this dangerous machine acquired 
their movement by the fingle {pring of a blind obedi- 
ence towards the Pere General. For conducting them- 
felves conformably to their deftination, it was neceflary 
that this elevated perfon fhould perfectly poffefs all the 
qualities proper for a regent of fucha {pecies: he fhould 
be quick-fighted and crafty, without paffions and pre- 
judice, vigilant, active and indefatigable, indulgent 
and complying towards the mighty intriguing, cir- 
cumfpect, refolute and firm. , | 
The laft general, Lorenzo Ricci, befides the fpirit 
of intrigue, by which he forced himfelf into that ar- 
duous poft, poffeffed ‘none of the forementioned quali- 
ties. In the moft important affairs, the rector of any 
other college would have conducted himfelf better than 
he. He aéted by no fixed principles, but after cer- 
tain models which his imagination had framed of the 
matter in hand; and even thefe he frequently followed 
but badly. He never adhered to the order of time, 
but to the fequence of his own ideas, which feldom 
agreed with the prefent ftage of the bufinefs. In his 
opinions he conftantly proceeded forwards, without 
ever deigning to look behind; whereby his enemies 


were always enabled: to lay {nares in his way as know- _ 


ing for certain where -they fhould have him. In his 
errors and failings he was capable of no reformation. 
He rather endured the pernicious effets of his miftakes, 
than retract them in the fight of others, or confefs that 
he had unwittingly ftruck into a devious path. 
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Of fhe knowledge of mania: whereon the whole 
fyftem of his republic iefted, he was deficient in every 
particular. He made confidants of traitors, and dif- 
gufted the well-meaning by a’ diffidence of their fide- 
lity. As little was he acess with the interefts and 
characters of the reigning fovereigns. He was firmly 
perfuaded, that the whole of their power was founded 
on the welfare and greatnefs of his order, and that they 
would not deftroy the work of their hands. 

From pride and arrogance, he was totally ignorant 
both of himfelf and his vocation ; and his deportment 


towards the great was like that of the emperor of China. ° 


Did the Swifs come into his chamber, and fay: Reve- 
rendiffimo! the cardinal York waits below at the 
gate, and is defirous of {peaking with you: he anfwers : 
To-day I give audience to no one. ‘To-day is the ge- 
neral poft-day to all the four quarters of the world. 
Five or fix of my viceroys in the eaft and weft Indies 
are expecting my orders. The Swifs: The cardinal 
protector of the fpanith c crown has received difpatches 
from his court, which he requefts permiffion to com- 
municate to you. - General: Send him away, and ap- 
“point him to-morrow. Swifs: Half a dozen bifhops 
an partibus, | and as many monfignori in naturalibus, 
will take no denial. General: The generation’ of vi- 
pers! 1am not at home, —— Swifs: 'The pretender of 
England defires admiffion. General: Let his preten- 
“ding majefty be pleafed to wait, till I have finifhed 
this letter to his a€tual majefty the king of Spain. 
Swifs: A little hump-back eminence has ftopt below 
before the college, to announce to you, that his holi- 


nefs, the fovereign poatif, would be happy to converfe 
with 
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with you for half an hour. General: His holinefs may 
have patience till | havé finifhed the pott. 

This was the very language of the haughty ¢ chief; in 
whom ail the weakneffes of a little foul and of a vulgar 
man prevailed. He was arrogant and afluming when 
he fhould have been gentle and modeft; he was mean 
and cringing when he ought to have fhewn a generous 
pride. He was often fubmiffive and fawning to them 
whom on other occafions he had affronted by his, arro- 
gance. 

He was fo prepoffeffed with hjs order, that re ima- 
wined the romifh church muft fall to the ground if de- 
prived of its fupport. On this was founded his almoft 
incredible obftinacy, in not permitting or tolerating 
the flighteft alteration in its primitive conttitution. 

In the latter years of the reign of Benedict XIV, 
when heavy complaints were brought from all parts of 
the world, particularly from Portugal, againfi the fo- 
ciety, this enlightened and peaceable pontif reprefen- 
ted to him, in the livelieft colours, the dangers which 
threatened his arder,, if he did not in time fet forward 
a proper reform. ‘‘ The mof potent monarchs, faid 
*< he, are now concerting the meafures for extermina- 
using your fraternity, unlefs you amend the defects 
© and vices with which you are charged. The tempo- — 
6 ral arm has already pronounced your fentence. You 
‘* have powerful enemies in the bofom of the church. 
*‘ The fuperior clergy hate you. ‘The cardinal pro- 
€< teftors of crowns may not be your friends. with the _ 
“¢ feveral monarchs they ferve. All the orders of monks 
‘* are your deadly foes. ‘They will at length raife one 
** of their body: to the chair of St. Peter, for bringing 
i 12 | * your 
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** your. order to ruin. Your maxims, and the fpirit | 
** which animates you in all your defigns and actions 
‘are too univerfally known. All the oppofition you 

Hi say make will-only ferve the moré to exafperate 

‘* your foes, already too potent, till at laft you bring 

“on your demolition with redoubled violence, by 

** making them haften their plot, after deepening their 

“< contrivances. No pope will be able to fave you. I 

<* myfelf, fhould ere this have beén the inftruiment of 

‘© your extirpation, if the mightieft monarchs had not 

<< loved me too much to force me to embitter the few 

«< days I have yet to live with this odious undertaking. 

*€ I myfelf, with uplifted hands, implore you to refolve 

** on a fignal reformation. You will ftill be confpicu- 

* ous beyond the reft of the orders. But, when once 

‘6 the ax which is now laid to the root, fhall have 

“* given the final ftroke, you will be reduced to no- 

‘¢ thing; and fo many eftimable perfons, who at pre-_ 

“* fent do honour to your fociety, will wander about 

“like difperfed fheep, and figh out their rset in lan-~ 

** guor and difguft.” 

To this fatherly admonition, Ricci was as blind and 
deaf as a hardened Pharaoh. It nothing availed to- 
wards opening the eyes of his mind, that the good pon- 
tif faw himfelf compelled, almoft in his laft moments, 
on the earneft follicitations of the court of Portugal, to 
{end off a brief to the cardinal Saldanha to effeét a re- 
form of the jefuits in that kingdom, at the fame time 
commanding him to forbid them to preach, and to 
hear confeffion. Then was the laft time they had it in 
their power voluntarily to fubmit to a general reform. 
He would thus have deprived his enemies of the means 
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®f perfecution, and might have eluded, if not in Por- 
tugal (where the downfall of his order feems already. ip 
have been determined) yet, at leaft in other kingdoms ~ 
and ftates, the heavy calamities that burft upon them, 
But he flattered himfelf with having, always friends — 
enough to make head againft the enemies profeft of the 
fociety of Jefus, And yet he might have learnt frqm 
the example of cardinal Saldanha, who was a terciarius 


of his order, how little he could rely upon the attach- my 


ment of the great. ‘Their patronage was only fufpen- 
ded on the uncertainty of the fate of the order. No 
fooner was that decided, but they altered their courfe, 
and turned their fails to the wind. | 

Had Benediét XIV. been fucceeded by a pope of abe 
fame difpofitions, the reform fo much infifted on by 
the portugueze court and the houfe of Bourbon, would 
have doubtlefs been brought to effect. But, as. pope 
‘Rezzonico, and his ftate-fecretary Torrigiani, made 
common caufe with the pere general, to withftand the 
equitable demands of thofe confederate powers, they 
dallied no longer about a reform, but attacked the fo~ 
ciety with all the forces they could raife, and purfued 
it to its utter deftruction, The fuccefsful oppofition 
of this headftrong but feeble triumvirate, induced 
them to drive the jefuits out of all their dominions. 
Though by this the fociety of Jefus was deprived of its 
arms and legs, and its corpulent body was bleeding 
at every vein; the haughty {pirit of Ricci provoked 
the angry courts to redouble their mortal blows, by pa- 
pal refcripts and infulting libels.. He perfuaded the 
pope to iffue the pompous apoftolical bull, which con- 
firmed his order in all its privileges in defiance of all 
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the monarchs upon earth, juftified it in every particu 
lar, and extolled it to the fkies in lofty panegyrics. 


Strongly enveloped in his pontifical holinefs, and re- 
_ plete with the blind conceit, that the caufe of his or ” 
der was the caufe of the church of Rome, he gave - 


himfelf up to the moft fcandalous exceffes. He evinced 
that his pertinacious refiftance was not founded on the 


love of his order, but folely on Antes motives — 


and views of ambition. 


To the helplefs brethren of his orden sl on 


being expelled from Portugal and Spain, from the 
eaft and weft Indies, were brought to Italy in the deep- 
eft indigence, he not only refufed to open the treafures 
of his fociety, but never once admitted even the moft 
antient and infirm into the colleges of Rome and the 
other italian cities. A jefuit of Cologne, who was be- 
come grey-headed in the american miffions, a venera- 
ble ‘and virtuous man, whofe name I cannot now recol- 
lect, met with no very brotherly reception at Rome, 
The only riches he had amaffed during a flay of twen- 
ty-four years in America, were his manufcript collec- 
tions on the language and manners of the Peruvians. 
Thefe, together witha grammatical work he had com- 
pofed of that language, which he had €oncealed under 
his habit, were all wrefted from him at Rome. I had 
the pleafure to fhew him what was worthy of notice 
~at Florence, and to render the fhort time he ftaid at 


that place as agreeable to him as I could. A man of 


fuch liberality of fentiment, fuch honefty of difpofiti- 


on, and fuch modeft deporiment, I have never met 


‘with among the jefuits. Happy man be his dole! 


may peace and fatisfaction attend | him, df he beiyet 


ie vie alive ! 
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alive! His puerile fimplicity was the admiration of all 
men, a fimplicity perfectly unaffected, and which w as 
become habitual to him from his long fojourn among 
the favages. He had tranflated all the church hymns 
into the peruvian tongue, and had even compofed new 
{piritual fongs of his own, which he had introduced 
into the affemblies of the favages that were baptized. 
While we were at tabie in the houfe of the gencral- 
auditor of Meurs, who was a countryman of his, le 
fang fome of them to us, with an animation and en- 
thufiafm, which made us partake of his own pious emo- 
tions. Poor and deftitute as he was, he yet fhewed an 
uncommon brifknefs of fpirits, and rejoiced in the 
profpe& of the day when he was to make the fourth 
profeffion of the vows of his order. So worthy, fo de- 
ferving a man, who had travelled fo many thoufand 
miles by fea and land, and now had to take along 
journey from Rome to Cologne, did the hard-hearted 
Ricci not only difmifs with empty pockets, but even 
with tattered cloaths that would fcarcely cover his 
| nakednefs. 

| It was eafy to be forefeen, that, after the death of 

. pope Rezzonico, the monarchs concerned would em- 
. ploy all their faculties to elevate one who was difpofed 
to forward their views as the fucceffor in the apoftolical 
throne. There was not one of the whole facred college, 
who, in the affair of the jefuits, had. declared himfelf 
fo much 1 in, favour of the foreign courts, as Ganganelli. 
His vote in the congregations that had been held on 
that fubject had ever been for complying with their ur- 
gent demands. ‘They were now fo accuftomed to this 
unifor m conduct, that his opinion was no longer afked. 
ane Oi 2 | 
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Se an, saint from their confultations, faidl he once 
**to cardinal Cavalchini; but I know all that paffes, 
““The bufinefs can come to no good iffue. If the 
** court of Rome will preferve its dignity, it muft ab- 
“* folutely keep upon terms with the princes of Bour- 
‘* bon, and favour their wifhes. Their arms extend 
. §* over the Pyrennees and the’ Alps.” He has been 
more than once heard to fay: A fpiritual order, which 
the catholic powers are no longer inclined to tolerate, 
muft be abolifhed. It was well-known, that, while yet 
a Minorite, he never burnt incenfe to the fociety of 
Jefus, and while lef&turer of theology in his order, in 
the public’ difputations he had feveral times combated 
their theological tenets. . 

Hence it appears to have been an unpardonable neg- 
ligence in the general Ricci, who, had fo much the 
afcendant. with pope Rezzonico that he could gain any 
point for the benefit of his order, in not circumventing 
him*in his promotion to the cardinal’s hat. Since, 
upon the demife of Rezzonico, cardinal Chigi, an 
egregious bigot to his order, had already fo many 
voices in the conclave, he fhould have unlocked all] his 
treafures, and fet every fpring in motion, either to in- 
fure himfelf the favour of cardinal de Bernis, who fided 
with the houfe of Bourbon, or to have weakened his 
party. Was it likely, that a man, who, from the 
humble ftation of a poor abbé, had arrived at the high 
office of minifter of ftate and cardinal, by female in- 
trigue, and only lived at Rome, becaufe it was refol- 
ved to forbid him the court of France, that fuch a man 
was not to be feduced to either fide? But Ricci, from 
the extravagant favour he had enjoyed during the for- 
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mer pontificate, and from the fond. imagination he had 


erpetually cherifhed, that the chair of St. Peter could 
not fubfift without the fupport of his brotherhood, was 
fo much intoxicated with his own fancied fufficiency, 
that he thought he had no need of ufing any extraordi- 
nary means for maintaining his order entire. He was 


fully perfuaded that the interefts of the court of Rome 
were fo intimately blended with its profperity, that no 


pontif, of what order foever he were, could once feri- 


oufly intend its deftruction. 


Cardinal de Bernis found means to detach cardinal 


_ Rezzonico, nephew to the ereat protector of the jefuits, 
from Chigi’s party. ‘This grand advantage coft him no 


more ‘than a dofe of that honied eloquence which fo 


ftrongly marks his difcourfes, Lorenzo Ganganelli was 


raifed to the pontificate. 

There went about a report at that time, and many 
affirm it ftill, that Ganganelli was chofen, on condi- 
tion that he fhould extirpate the fociety of Jefus. How- 
ever, nothing is more true, than that the fettled confi- 


' dence, that he would fulfill this defire, was the motive 


for chufing him with moft of the eleGtors.. But, that 
it was ftated as an exprefs condition of his being eleva- 
ted to the papal throne, can as little be credited, as 


that the Bourbon courts would themfelves } lay an obfta- 


cle in the way of their hopes. An election fa managed, 
and a condition from a pope fo elected, whereby fo 
powerful a fociety was to be diffolved, wauld have been 
contefted on all fides, and finally annulled. Ganga- 
nelli’s known way of thinking was a far greater fecurity, 
than a formal promife; for even Sixtus V. had promi- 
fed it, but fell off from his word. ets 
Ganganelli 
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Bessel evinced, in the fequel, that he effected 
the diffolution of the fociety, not with the hafty autho- 
rity of an articled magiftrate, but in confequence of a 
mature and impartial inveftigation of the merits of the 
caufe. ‘* Give me time to examine into this important 
_ “© affair, on which I am to pronounce a decifive de- 
‘© cree;” was his anfwer ta the earneft follicitations ef 
the houfe of Bourbon. ‘* Iam the common father of 


€¢ all the orthodox, particularly the religious, and can- 


€* not annihilate a famous order, without fuch motives 
‘© as will be my juftification in the fight of God and of 
‘abe world.” That he might make no falfe ftep in 
this arduous bufinefs, he convoked a peculiar deputa- 
tion of five impartial cardinals and two. or three “learn- 
ed prelates, appointed experienced advocates to plead 
in behalf of the jefuits, and inftituted a formal procefs, 
that terminated in a fentence, which, after a long in- 
veftigation, he confirmed, as fovereign judge. ie 
Before, however, he took this definitive meafure, he 
required of pere general Ricci, that he would at once 
proceed to a thorough reform of his order. But he 
ftill adhered to his old device: Sint ut funt, aut nen 
fint. Such pertinacity, as it exceeds all bounds, al- 
moft furpaffes belief. It is fomething fimilar to the in- 
flexible ftubbornnefs ofa Simon at the fiege of Jerufa- 


lem. ‘The benevolent Titus offered him peace; the. 


city and temple being now in his hands; if he would 
but fubmit, with the remaining inhabitants, to the obe- 
dience of the roman people. But no; he would rather 
the city were reduced to a heap of ruins, and the whole 


nation of the jews exterminated, than profit by the em-_ 


peror's grace. ae : 


fe nas See 
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Had Ricci had the benefit of the fociety at heart, 
he would furely, have averted its total overthrow, by 
fubmitting it to any reform, even though it might pro- 
bably be attended with confiderable lofs: like a pru- 
dent mariner, who, without hefitation, cafts the coft- 
- Jieft treafures into the furges of the fea, as the price of 
redemption for his fhip and his life.. ‘The church her- 
- felf has no need to decline a reform,: if fhe has ftarted 
afide from the path of difcipline. ‘There are numerous 
examples of refpectable orders who have fubmitted to 
undergo a reform. Under this pretext the fociety 
would have renovated its vigour, and always have pur- 
fued its former courfe. Was the fraternity of Jefus 
accufed with juftice of certain faults? it was but reafo- 
nable, that, at leaft in the eyes of the world, it fhould 
feem difpofed to correct them. Was it innocent of 
the charge? then the ready adoption of a reform would | 
have tended to confirm their good principles and efta- 
blith their innocence. An order that refufes to fubmit 
to the conduct of the fovereign head of the church, 
and frowardly perfifts in its old ways, under the gui- 
dance of its own fuperior, immediately affumes the 
form of a feet, which has nothing lefs in view than the 
welfare of the church. 
Notwithftandinge whatever could be alledged, the 
-pere general delivered it as his final determina ation, that 
he would liften to no reform. Nay, he exerted all pof- 
fible means to induce the pope to diffolve the fociety. 
While the deputation of cardinals was employed in 
fifting the vatious complaints that were brought againft 
it, and its fate was nearly decided, he caufed the moft 
daring and fcurrilous libels to be difperfed again the 
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pope. He was abufed as a f{purious pontif elected by 
means of fimony; as a tyrant who perfecuted the chil- 
dren of St. Ignatius with fuch unrelenting cruelty for 
no other reafon than that he might get their goods into 
his poffeffion, and gratify the monarchs whofe minds 
he had poifoned againft them. The like infamous 
{currilities were propagated by the jefuits even in the 
convents of nuns; fo that no clafs of perfons was left 
unprejudiced againft the worthy Ganganelli. To inti- 
midate him from pronouncing the definitive fentence, 


they fent him a letter in an unknown hand, which con- 


tained nothing more than the four letters of the alpha~ 
bet P. S. S. V. [Prefto fara fede vacante, the papal 
throne will fhortly be vacant.] the fignification whereof 
was apparent on the firft in{pection. 

From thefe hoftile manceuvres the pope faw himfelf 
obliged, on publithing the bull by which the fociety 
was aboljfhed, to have recourfe to the fame precautions 


3 which are ufed in times of the moft alarming feditions. 


The colleges were furrounded by foldiers, and the 
ftreets were befet with purfuivants and halbardiers, to 
prevent infurrection and tumult, This mark of dif- 
grace, by which fuch a number of worthy perfons, as 


~ doubtlefs that order contained, were treated as dange- 


yous infurgents, muft have pierced their very fouls 
with affli@tion. For this cutting calamity they had no 


one to thank’ but their impolitic general. He him- : 


felf was arrefted asa malefactor, and fhut up in the 


 caftle of St. Angelo, where he was fometimes more fe-— 


verely and fometimes more gently treated, <i 


to his change of behaviour. 
When 
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When the bull of abrogation was read to him, he 
turned pale, like a man on whom fome unexpected ca* 
lamity fuddenly falls; at the fame time faying, that in- 
deed he had looked for a reform, but that he never 
could imagine that thé total demolition of the order 
was ferioufly intended. ‘There was however much rea- 
fon to doubt of the truth of this declaration. How 
could he have looked for a reform, which he had fo 
inflexibly refifted? And is it indeed to be fuppofed, 
that an order fo widely extended, and poffeffed of {6 
‘much power, whofe influence pervaded all the claffes” 
and ranks of mankind, ‘whofe maxims were indelibly 
impreffed on the hearts of its members, wherein each 
individual ftood bound for all, and all for each indivi- 
dual, was capable of a reform, unlefs it were volunta- 
ty ftruck out by the fuperior of it, to whom every 
member had {worn implicit obedience, and which re- 
form was required to be effectual and fincere? The 
deadly pallor which feized the general, on receiving 
the warrant of his fate, feems rather an indication of 
inward agony and defpair at the fudden demolition of . 
his boundlefs and haughty dominion. He faw himfelf 
hurled in one moment from the pinnacle of a defpotical 
{way which was felt in every part of the world, and 
plunged into the depths of abafement. He, who fet 
the proudeft monarchs at defiance, and gave law to fo 
many thoufands of pietifts and bigots, fevered from 
that powerful body, and in the hands of the civil au- 
thority, which till now ftood in awe both of him and his 
order! For bearing fuch a reverfe without feeling his 
whole foul in convulfion, he was by much too feeble. 
, _Compelled, 
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Compelled, as he was, to renounce his dignity, and 
cut off from all’ hope of rifing again, he full might 
have gained fome femblance of fame, had he fet about 
diftinguifhing himfelf, in his misfortunes, by affuming 
the virtues of an ordinary paftor. Mankind would have 
_been readily difpofed to attribute his paft failings to an 
incapacity for government, or fo confider them asa 
neceffary confequence of the maxims of his order. But, 
_ even as a private ecclefiaftic, he exhibited no laudable 
character. : aes 3 

The regular clergy are no more than {tewards of the 
temporal goods committed to their care by pious fouls, 
for their own fupport, or for what is held. to be the 
fervice of God. The lawful magiftrate can not only 
call them to account, but even, when neceffary for the 
general welfare, or when the aims of their pious foun- 
ders are no longer attained, may deprive them at once 
both of adminiftration and poffeffion. Accordingly, 
the pope had an ungueftionable right to bring the pere 
general to account for the treafures which were not 
without grounds fuppofed to be in his college, and for 
all the temporal poffeffions, dues, and demands of it; 
efpecially, as he was obliged to maintain the ex-jefuits 
of his dominions, and provide for the proper execution 
of the duties enjoined by the pious inftitutors, for 
example, the publick worfhip, and the inftruction of 
youth. Yet in his examination, he behaved juft as a 
man does when fet upon by robbers, parting with no- 
thing but what is extorted from him by holding the 
dagger to his breaft. He was, therefore, even as a 
private perfon, a dangerous member of civil fociety ; 
and pope Ganganelli had a right to reply, as he did, 
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‘to the patrons of the brotherhood, who implored him | 
for his releafe: this dangerous head mutt by all means 
be prevented from any communication with his former 
members; adding, that he had fecret reafons for deal- . 
ing fo feverely with him, and that it was known to God, 
his judge, that neither malice nor prejudice led sin to 
this meafure. 

Pius VI. on afcending the apoftolical throne, was 
difpofed to fet the pere general and his fellow-prifoners 
at liberty, and actually alleviated their captivity. But 
they fo much abufed the indulgence of the pontif, by 
private epiftles and enfnaring {peeches, that he found 
nimfelf obliged to treat them with the former feverity. 
Ricci died inthe year 1775, in the caftle of St. Angelo, 
lamented by none but the blindeft bigots. 
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LETTER I. 


: Berlin, December — 178s. 
ALREADY have I been here a whole week, and 


have not yet written to you. One reafon was, becaufe 
-Ithought you would hardly expect to hear from me fo 
{oon upon my laft, having arrived here in a much 
fhorter {pace than I myfelf could have imagined. Ano-- 
ther reafon I have to offer is, that always towards 

| evening 
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evening I have been fo fatigued with tramping about 
on this wretched pavement, in truth the wretchedeft { 
have ever trod, that it was impoffible for me to think 
of writing. You know my cuftom is, on coming to 
fome great city, to begin by taking a view of the 
houfes, palaces, ftreets, avenues, and public fquares; 
here however I made it my particular bufinefs to make 
my furvey with the utmoft accuracy; as, whenever 
one hears of the remarkable objects in capital cities, 
‘the elegant ftyle and exterior magnificence of Berlin is 
-fure to be cited. I therefore took extraordinary pains 
on this -fubject, and often ftood looking at a ftreet from 
three or four different places; fo that, if it had been. at 
Paris, I fhould certainly have been favoured with the 
name of un homme de cocagne. And now the refult ’ 
_of my obfervations is, according to my ufual fate, to 
find the matter otherwife than books and travellers had 
defcribed it to me, — totally different from the general 
judgement. 

There is no want of i itinerary dois of Germa- 
ny in general, or of particular circles of it; but then 
thefe are moftly written by natives. The German, 
who has never been out of his country, | and yet will 
pretend to pafs a judgement on: its. towns and cities, can 
‘naturally only take for his ftandard the things he has 
met with in it, and will hold what he here has thought 
the moft perfect of its kind, to be alfo the moft per- 
“fe& that can any where be produced. The Swifs think 
with great liberality on this point. No country has , 
ever been fo frequently travelled over throughout, by 
all clafles and conditions of its inhabitants, as Helvetia ; ; 
but ey ery company that form themfelves for fuch a 
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‘ 


party, endeavour whenever they can, to attach at leaft 
one foreigner to them, and fometimes more; whom ac- 
cident has brought thither, and who are always to be 


found there in the fummer feafon; and no where does 


a foreigner find it eafier to meet with a conductor in his 
excurfions in the intetior of a country, than there. 
The native is ufeful to the foreigner by his knowledge 
of the topography, the language, the manners of the 
country: the latter enhances the pleafures of the for- 
mer; inafmuch as by confidering every thing in a quite 
hew ahd peculiar point of view, he gives rife to re- 
marks, which would never have ftruck the minds of 
the natives. Hamburg is certainly obliged to this cir- 
cumftance alone, for the extraordinary fame it has ac- 
quired on account of its fituation, and the beauty of 


the country around it, of which its inhabitants are fo 


proud. It is true, for a flat country, it pofleffes con- 
fiderable variety. The villages about Hamburg, which 
all partake of the opulence of that city, every where 
fhew traces of it; they are clean and well-built, and 
manifeft a comfortable condition rarely to be found in 
the villages of Germany. The {cite of the city itfelf, 
on the broad majeftic Elbe, into which the Alfter flows, 
where they form a handfome bafin, doubtlefs contri- 
butes not a little to this reputation. At the fame time, 
it is not to be denied, that Hamburg owes fomething 
of it to the admiration of the multitudes of Germans, 
who go thither from parts not very highly feyoured by 
nature, and probably have never before beheld a large 
river in all their lives: No man will ever perfuade : me, 
‘that the banks of the Elbe at Hamburg are more de- 
lightful than they are at Drefden; and what is the 
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whole country when brought in comparifon with what 
are called beautiful fpots in Switzerland, in Italy, 
‘France; and the fouthern counties of England ? 
As to the repute in which Berlinis held for beauty , with 
_ with fome allowances, I fhould very willingly permit it to 
pats; but when it is affirmed to be the moft beautiful city 
in the World, I cannot help thinking the account of it is 
much exaggerated, and that it ftands in the fame predica- 
“ment with the former; Throughout Germany, Berlin 
is indeed the only city of its kind. Of all the cities in 
that extenfive region y which are fpoken of as being well- 
built, Manheim is too diminutive and too regular, 
Caffel has, in a manner, but one handfome quarter, 


and ‘Drefden, befides the fine profpect a city affords - 


in which all the houfes are conftructed of hewn ftone, 


-and; though large and fpacious,. are not built in a truly” 


“grand -tafte, has but little to boaft of. A German 
‘therefore, who has nevér paffed the Alps, and perhaps 
‘never croffed the Rhine, muft neceffarily be aftonifhed 
‘at the quantity of modern and lofty buildings, adorned 
‘with columns and pilafters, with feftoons and ftatues, 
he meets with at Berlin. But this is the fole caufe of 
his aftonifhment; and if it were excited in ever fuch a 
“multitude of perfons, Berlin would ftill not be the moft 
beautiful city in the world. 
. We need only confider it with a little attention, for 
prefently perceiving three feveral taftes in its buildings. 
King Frederic William: the firft was fond of wuni« 
-formity in the higheft degree, and accordingly we find 
it in all that he defigned. Frederic II. at the begin- 
hing of his reign declared himfelf an admirer of the 
light, frivolous tafte at that time predominant in France, 
though 


ale 
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though he afterwards adopted the purer but {till more 
pompous Italian. Hence arofe a mixture, that difa- 
greeably ftrikes the beholder. If the famie tafte pre- 
vailed throughout, one might be induced: to pronounce 
the city at leaft handforne, though we fhould not then 
declare it to be exactly thé elect city. However, as 
feveral others are very ftriking to the eye, and yet we 
ean only efteem one of them to be the fineft; let us 
declare for which we will, ii muft be to the ‘difparage> 
ment Of the reft. This in general difpleafed me, » that 
from no part cAfi one fee any thing like a continued 
whole. This: defect is felt fo’ much, ‘that. aman, on 
his firtt arrival: at Berlin, i is at a lofs to: know where the 


city properly begins. At ieatt I franc meee fora DIE 
in fome perplexity on: that account. otis ord 
. You know what ah inveterate sabi tam Lhaye to. fab. : 
chers, and how: lamentably I have: complained: of them 
during my journey, im-my letters te-vou.) Of Berlin I 
had often been told ‘that they were always-very ftrict. 
Judge then what horrible-teprefentations:] had:made to 
myfelf,: aad how muchandithow anxioufly.my imagt- 
- ation dwelt-on; the detefted cuitom of making a poor 
traveller, who goes from,one [placé to another for the 
fake of no-profit but that of-information,, deliver upall 
his “papers and bundlesyvand detaining, him till they 
haye all been rutmaged and ranfacked over and over 
-again,and the officers think fit to: be convinced that 
they de mot contain one atom of whatever the fovereign 
has been pleafed.to declare contraband. Accordingly, 
as quité contrary to my expectation, they treated me 
with great civility-on my coming up to the outermost 
ielagg not fo much as once opening my carriage, but 
Hen K 2 contenting 
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contenting themfeves with the ticket I had got at Lent- 
_ zen arid a {mall gratuity of a piece of etght grofches, I 
could not perfuade myfelf that I fhoutd be quit for 
this, but kept conftantly looking out for a frefh gate; 


where it would go fomewhat harder with me: Im this © 


doleful expectation I proceeded a confiderable way ; for 
notwithftanding all that I {aw around me, I ‘could not 


convince myfelf that I had already really entered the © 


city; till I reached the pleafures-garden, faw the royal 
palace and the cathedral, and at this fight my fears for- 
fook me. 

Excepting the Friederichftadt and Dorétheenftadt, 
one every where fees a mixture of handfome modern 
houfes with old ones, ftraight and crooked ftreets ; 
which altogether have an appearance not properly beau- 
tiful. The king’s determination is, not to embellifh 
one part beyond the reft, but is refolved to have fome- 
thing elegant in each part of the city. Accordingly, 
he gives orders to build here and there, without caring 
whether the intervening-edifices efface the good impref- 
fion the new ones have left, or not. He has taken up 
the defign of detnolifhing all houfes that confift of only 
one ftory, but to let all of two ftories ftand; by which 


practice the profpect ts frequently interrupted i in avery 


unpleafing manner: and even in the fineft ftreet of 
all Berlin, under the Lindens, fo called from its being 


planted with linden trees, are fome houfes of a perfectly 


mean appearance left ftanding as a difgrace to a multi- 
tude of new ones. The public fquares, tf we omit the 
~Wilhelmfplatz, are quite deficient in any regular form ; 


“many large public ftructures ftand in them entirely — 


* without all connection or plan; the ground is no where 
Pee ~ Feng 
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even; in one part raifed and in another low: in fhort, 
it is in vain to look for that entire correfpondence, 
which alone can gratify the eye of tafte. ‘The pave- 
ment, as I have already obferved, is as bad as can well 
be imagined ; and after a fhower of rain, it is fo entirely 
ufelefs, unlefs by fplafhing the traveller up to the neck, 
that a man can fcarcely tell whether he is in a city or 
paffing the road through a miferable village. At every. 
ftep he either ftrikes his foot againft a ftone that has 
got its head up in the world, or ftumbles into a hole 
that has been forfaken by another. In fhort, he muft 
have ftudied the pavement, as he would a chapter in © 
Burgerfdicius, if he would go out of an evening on. 
foot, as the lamps to the houtes, from the width of the 
ftreets, only put one in mind of a commentator on the 
Bible, generally rendering obfcurity fill more obfcure. 
For my own part, I never walked abroad of an evening 
in fo much terror as here; for at every moment I run 
the hazard of getting a fall or bruifing my toes. To 
enter a houfe is attended with great difficulty, as they 
ftand higher than the ftreet, and confequently are made 
with fteep afcents; which, befides being inconvenient, 
contribute greatly to fpoil the look of the ftreet. Ano- 
_ ther nuifance is occafioned by the broad gutters which 
run between the houfes and the pavement, and in many 
places are badly covered, and in others not at all: fo 
that a man muft keep a conftant eye to his feet, and 
beware of indulging himfelf in any pleafing meditation. 
fn all the fquares, and even on the very bridges, ftand 
little booths, for the fale of trifling commodities and 
articles of frippery. Thefe booths or fhops for {mall 
dealers, are never taken dawn or remayed, fome being 
\o} | ‘3 even 
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even built of brick, fo that all together they disfigure. 


the place where they appear to an extraordinary degree, 
‘The elegant Dahnhof {quare, the fquare of the palace, 
the ‘gens d’armes market, are all deformed by thefe. 
mean objects. That the art of laying out a fpot for 
this purpofe fo as to be really ornamental, 1s not here. 
underftood, plainly appears from the Wilhelmfplatz, 
which, -in many refpeéts pleafes me much. It is plan- 
ted with trees, and the four ftatues of the generals, 
which ftand one at each corner, are fo covered with, 
the branches of thefe trees, that they feem perfectly 
fmothered, and one muft be at {ome pains to get a fight. 
of them. In general, the fcarcity. of materials 1s a 
great hurt to thefe buildings : the houfes.are conftrutted 
of brick, to which is added a covering of plafter; and, 

as the whole is carried on with as much celerity and 


cheapnets as poflible, the builders take no uncommon, — ; 


pains about the execution; and. the confequence is, 
that they are extremely flight. In a fhort time after the, 
removal of the fcaffolds, pieces of the plafter in various 
parts fall down, fo that a whole ftreet of new houfes 
looks as if it had been run up in hafte for fome public 
rejoicing: for at the fight of fuch ereCtions 1t 1s impof- 

fible to get an idea of firmnefs and duration. Another. 
effect of this hafte is bad workmanathip, The antients 
fignalized themfelves not only by their. mafterly forms 


and relations, but alfo by the accurate finifhing of: 


every fingle part: this is what we are forced to admire 
an all the remains of their works. Here, on the con- 
trary, all this is totally wanting, nothing 1s finifhed ta, 
a proper fharpnefs; and I particularly found the capitals 
of the columns throughout extremely bad. 
Of: 


Te 
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” Of the tafte in architecture, alas! I have not much 
good to fay; it is not only not really grand, but it 
never in any one inftance comes nearly up to that idea. 
‘What are properly called palaces are not in great num- 
bers here; that of prince Henry is almoft the only one 
to which the term can be applied. The houfes in ge- 
neral, exclufive of thofe under the Lindens, are by far 
too mean, and are in no proportion to the extraordinary 
breadth of the ftreets. It was determined immediately 
to havea great city, and therefore the ftreets were made 
broader than they are in any other city except Peterf- 
burg, and far exceed in that refpect what is fufficient 
for real ornament. In many of them this circumftance, 
and their being drawn in a ftraight line compofe their 
only beauty, as we meet with not one remarkable houfe 
‘in them. Of this kind are the fo-much-celebrated 
Frederic’s ftreet and William’s ftreet, the too longeft in 
‘Berlin. The windews are every where too numerous, 
‘the walls too flender, infomuch that on confidering the 
multitude of ornament, with which they abound, the 
reflection immediately arifes, that the flender and thin 
walls are not able to fuftain their burden. The king 
has a fingular maxim for excufing this whimfical tafte. 
I keep, fays he, not only bricklayers and carpenters, 
put alfo carvers and artifts in ftucco; that thefe may be 
able to live, as well as the others, I muft find them in 
work. —— The opera-houfe 1s ungueftionably the hand- 
- fomeft building in Berlin; the front towards the Lin- 
dens is ina grand &tyle; the fluted columns of the por- 
ico are of an excellent compofition; pity that baron 
Knobeldfdorf, who gave it, could think of putting that 
little ftairigm the facade, the balluftrade whereof runs 
“1 x al parallel 
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parallel with thems as by that means, this beautiful 
edifice is entered by a little door, not at all in corre=_ 
f{pondence with it. The palace of prince Henry, over 
againft the opera-houfe, is likewife one of the fineft 
buildings in Berlin, of a becoming. amplitude, and 
without the abovementioned defects; but is perhaps too 
naked of ornament. - The front of the roman catholic 
church is alfo beautiful, and well copied from the an- 
tique ; its cupola is however too high, and not ofa 
handfome ferm, and the infide of the church is not 
fufficiently. ornamented. The library, from its mife- 
rable decorations, the bad difpofition of-it, and the in- 
terfected crooked kine of its facade, muft be claffed | 
among the moft wretched of the public edifices of Ber- 
jin. The royal palace, old as it 1s, has no bad appear- 
ance: its court, however, is not to be entered: and it 
is very ill-judged to leave that fide next the Spree to 
ftand as it does, it not prefenting an object confiderable, 
enough for the great open view of it from the water. 
The arfenal is fpacious, and of a regular and fuitable 
architecture ; it clearly evinces that its defigner was not. 
deficient in tafte and imagination. “He has introduced 
a great diverfification in the helmets placed over the 
outer windows. But he has fhewsa ftill greater in the, 
larves over the windows in the inner court, all of them 
finely imagined, all indicate the extremes of-pain, but 
always with a different expreffion: ‘The fentiment'that 
arifes on feeing a place erected for a magazine of inftru- 
ments for the deftruction of the human race; and the 
recollection of the miferies occafioned by the paffions 
of mankind, which frequently are the fole caufes of 
wars, could.not have been more juftly conceived, nor 
. more 
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‘more happily exprefled. — To the reformed and the lu- 
theran churches, which ftand in the market of the gens 
‘darmes, the king has caufed to be built two towers ; that 
is, to each of.them one, with three large portals, ina 
good tafte and with much effect; the entrance by fteps 
and columns, and the difpofition over their frontons 
are really fine, though one cannot help wifhing that the 
towers were not quite fo maflive. However, if we fhould 
be inclined, for the fake of the towers, to let thefe 
ugly churches pafs, which feem rather to be built for 
them, and not them for thefe; yet they mutt be allow- 
ed to be again another inftance of that tawdry architec- _ 
ture of which I have fpoken before. A multitude of 
images are placed about them, thofe on one tower re- 
prefenting the heroes of the old teftament, and thofe 
‘on the other the perfonages of the new, and in the roofs, 
which are painted green, gilt medallions are introduced. 
The art difplayed in the images, does not certainly de- 
mand our admiration; the king has indeed from time 
to time had {fkilful people to work for him, but they 
muft always do every thing in too great a hurry, for. 
allowing them to take any pains. This is difcernible at 
firft fight in almoft all the ftatues we find here and there 
~ an the public places: even two of the marble figures 
that fiand in the Wilhelm{platz, are by no means ex- 
traordinary. Schwerin has a mantle about him, of 
which perfons that do not profefs to be judges of fculp- 
ture, admire the folds that are indeed wrought with 
much labour, but they ate all fitF-and formal. Both 
his attitude and expreffion are bad, and the whole figure 
js too {mall and meagre. Nor is Winterfeld more en- 
titled to any confiderable praife. This fide of Wil- 
| ) helm{platz 
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helmfplatz is therefore not well occupied; but the other 
is only fo much the more advantaged by that circum- 

dtance, where Seydlitz 1s feen, as carved by that great 

Atatuary ‘Taffart. The general of the cavalry ftands be- 

fore us in complete armour, and thus harneffed he ftrikes 

us agreeably, though the ftiffnefs of the coftume ts not 

favourable to the artift.. Keith 1s to fill the fourth an- 

gle, and his ftatue is nearly completed; in accuracy of 
defign he will not be inferior to Seydlitz, and will con- 

fer on his fculptor, M. Taffart, real honour. 

In all I have hitherta faid, my intention has been no 
more than to juftify, as it were, to you, the judgement 
I paffed on firft appearances, by fhewing you, that it 
was neither formed without reafon, nor dictated by 
prejudice. I have accordingly had regard to the whole 
in general, and to thofe buildings in particular of which 
we may reafonably expect fomething on account of 
the object of their deftination. ‘That here are, taken 
_deparately, a great number of truly ‘elegant private 
hhoufes, and feveral public ftructures, which if they are 
not diftinguifhed by extraordinary magnificence, yet 
well comport with their deftination, and make a tolera- 
bly good figure, as, for example, the houfe of cadets, _ 
the academy, the cafernes, and fome others, I will not 
deny, whatever charges of feverity may be brought 
againft my foregoing remarks, and which neverthelefs, 
are as gentle as in my confcience I could make them. 
I muft fend you a pretty long lift, if you require me to 
‘give an account of all that might be brought under this 
_defcription. However, by way of conclufion, I mutt 
{peak a word or two concerning a really fine edifice, 
‘and that is the cathedral. It is, except the catholic. 

church, 
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church, from without, the moft fuperb temple in all- 
Berlin, a magnificent ftructure, where the pureft pro- 
portions and combinations are preferved. Ifthe fame 
tafte were proportionably obferved every where in this 
city, I thould take off my hat as often.as I heard any 
one mention Berlin as the moft beautiful city in Eu- 
rope. It is only a great pity that its interior does not 
correfpond with its outward fplendour; which is univers 
fally the fault with all the churches of this place. The 
church of St. Peter is likewife modern, and appears 
fuperior to all the reft; but its internal plan is by no 
means adapted to meet with approbation. Immediately 
on entering the cathedral, it feems as if all the magnifi- 
cence we had contemplated without, had vanifhed 
away at once; and one cannot comprehend how fa 
{pacious a ftructure can contain fo little room within, 
In it are feveral royal tombs, but they are of fucha 
fimple appearance as is feldom met with in the refiden- 
ces of fovereigns. The garrifon-church is an antient, 
put not 2 remarkable edifice; however, it is decorated 
with all the flags and banners that were taken by the king 
in his former wars. 


LETTER It. 
Berlin, Fanuary 1gp0.- 
| I HAVE frequently heard it obferved, when the 
beauty of Berlin has been mentioned; that on this ac- 
count it is much to be lamented that it fhould be fo 
much the feat of dulnefs; but I muft confefs, that I did 


not find it.fo.—-—~ People ufually form;too great an 
idea .of the circumference of Berlin. If one take a 
furvey of the city from the top.of the Marienthurm, 


this 
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this idea will immediately be contracted within proper. 
bounds, with fuch as have already vifited other capitals. 
Berlin is certainly not to be reckoned among the fore- 
moft of them; but it would be very extraordinary if 
160,000 inhabitants, including the garrifon, did not 
form a tolerably decent population. All quarters of 
the town, indeed, are not alike; there are here, as 
elfewhere, parts that are much more frequented than 
the reft, and are conftantly full of people, whereas in 
others you rarely meet a perfon; there are fome again 
that are only inhabited by foldiers, and thefe have the 
appearance of a defert. And yet, with all this, Berlin 
is not to be called dull. We do not indeed here fee 
the hurry and buftle of commerce as at London and 
Amfterdam ; nor the multitude of nobility, of foreigners, 
and of loungers of every denomination, as at Paris; 
mor hear the yells and howlings of the Lazzaroni of 
Naples: but here is, neverthelefs, a great concourfe of 
people always paffing to and fro, fometimes even a 
throng of active men, who purfue their affairs in peace 
and quietnefs, and render the ftreets always gay and 
lively. Were the nobility here as wealthy as at Vienna, 
the population would foon be doubled: but every one 
confines himfelf as much as poffible to his means, and 
in this the court always fets a good example. Such as 
fill public offices, and are forced to live upon their 
pay, Cannot give into great expences, as no monarch > 
rewards the fervices done him more moderately than the 
king of Pruffia; and the few families who have large 
revenues of their own, readily fall in with the manners 
of the reft, as it would be ridiculous for them to pre- 
tend to any great {uperiority or diftin@tion. All thefe 
| circumftances — 
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circumftances in conjunction render the living and the 
intercourfe at Berlin far more unreftrained and eafy, 
than in other great cities, where people of good fami+ 
hes, but of fmall incomes, as frequently is the cafe at 
Paris, muft keep at a diftance ftom the bettermoft 
companies; becaufe it requires an expence in drefs, 
and other articles, which they are not able to defray: 
whereas here you frequent the public places, and vifit 
the greateft companies in the plaineft cloaths you chufe 
to wear; and the nobility give as few entertainmienits as 
‘poffible, fo that you are fafe from the neceflity of fre- 
quehting parties too expenfive for your circumftances, 
merely for the fake of keeping up appearances. ‘The 
fame fpirit of moderation prevails even among the opu- 
lent people of the middling clafs; the greateft houfes 
feldom give dinners above once, or at moft twice a 
week; and there are always a number of large compa- 
nies who dine at taverns, of which they are members, 
and where they introduce fuch ftrangers as are recom- 
mended to them, without putting them to much ex- 
pence. Accordingly, we fee people here, of but 
flender incomes, moving in a confiderable fphere, and 
playing parts of fome diftin¢ction; as likewife young 
perfons cf condition, of three to four thoufand dollars 
-a year, who keep an equipage, three fervants, a mif- 
trefs, and enjoy a great variety of pleafures, as they are 
called, which a man could fcarcely procure himfelf in 
‘France, with an income of from forty to fifty — 
fand livres. 

At the fate time what is {pared in outward fhew, is 
often {pent efpecially by young perfons in fecret indul- 
ees and here lies a freth fource of hmitation in 
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pomp and Iuxury. For, when thefe perfons come to 
be fomewhat fartier advanced in age, have got poffef: 
fion of their whole revenues, and eftablith a houfe of 
their own; they find themfelves encumbered with fuch 
a weight of debts, that; whether they will of no, they 
muft perforce retrench, ahd live within the bounds of 
moderation. Indeed it would {earcely gain belief how 
far licentioufnefs is cariied here. Without. reckoning 
the multitudes of young women who voluntarily ob- 
trude themfelves on every paffenger, who either live 
alone, or two or three together, there area number of 
houfes in which an indifcriminate number of perfons 
affemble or. evenings, and are even tolerated by the 
police. Thofe of the meanett fort are entirely on the 
fame footing with the muficos, or the fpuilhuys in 
Amfterdam; only that indeed no failors ate met with 
in thefe, and. that things are here conducted -a little 
more orderly, and with fomewhat more delicacy. But 
are likewife: fome of a fuperior, clafs; and ia thefe ex- 
travagance is cartied to a durprifing pitch. 
»yJNo-capital; perhaps, in the world has fo.few drama- 
tic. reprefentations as Berlin.. Excepting the german 
theatre, whete plays are ated every day in the year 
without exception, the italian opera is open only during 
the carnival, which however is upon a quite differetit 
eftablif{hment than it is in other. places. . The perfor- 
tances begin a fortnight before Chriftmas,..and con- 
tinue everyMonday and Friday till the 21ft of January. 
On the Tuiefdays that fall within this period, . redouts 
ate given, and in them alone confift all the diverfions 
of'the carnival.. Heretofore, while the king was young, 
the opera was very brilliant; he teok great delight in 
thefe 
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thefe performances, procured the beft people, and 
paid them great wages. He had his own componitts, 
who were Italians, but caufed a few operas to be fet by 
Graun, which, with thofe compofed by Haffe, he ef- 
teemed beyond all others. The decorations were paint- 
ed by the famous brothers Cagliari, and every thing 
was in a royal ftyle. But thefe times are long fince 
over; the decorations indeed {till continue there, but 
they are become old and very black ; the drefles of ali 
the actors except thofe who play the principal perfona- 
ges, are not allowed to be replaced by new ones, but 
the old ones muft be made to fuffice; the king ‘has 
never once been there for a confiderable number of 
years, and I have been credibly affured, that the whole 
together, even including the pay of the fingers, but 
not the orcheftra, the opera does not ftand him yearly, 
an above 20,000 dollars. Were it not for Concialini, 
who mutt till be reckoned a great finger, there would 
fearcely ever be an audience; but even he is grown old 
and negligent, and fings no longer with the fame fpirit, 
as while the Mara was the prima ‘donna. ‘ 'The -prefent 
is called Signora Carara, but is:by far not equal to the 
former; the reft of the fingers, male and female, me- 
tit no ‘diftinguifhed notice here. The orcheftra is very 
good; this no man candeny: butvit is highly defective 
in an exact accord with the fingers, particularly in the 
chorufes, and thereby almoft the whole of the effect is . 
loft. The ballets are entirely modelled on the Italian, 
and are given as interludes between the acts; it muft 
be confeffed, that we do not fee here fuch men and 
women dancers, as render the parifian and italian thea- 
tres fo famcus. This is alfo a confequence of the parfi- 
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mony fo confpicuous here; as, but for it, they would 
_ have people of eminence in this department. In fhort, 
the opera, as it is conducted here, is tirefome to the 
laft degree —-The éxterior of the houfe I Have already 
mentioned with commendation in my former letter; 
the interior is in correfpondence with it, and has’ a 
great fimilarity with the opera houfe at Turin: It is 
confiderably fpacious; and is ornamented in a good 
tafte; but it really wants @ little rubbing up. It has 
no profcenium, and it is certainly a defect that the 
boxes neareft to the ftage incline backwards; by which 
the perfons within can never have a good view of tke 
performance. ‘The boxes in general are. too high, 
and their four benches are too few for the fize and 
loftinefs of the houfe. Were the boxes fomewhat 


lower, they would conveniently contain five benches; © 


they would thus be better filled; and much roorn 


would at the fame time be gained. As this entertain- 


ment is given entirely at the king’s expence, confe- 
quently nothing is paid at entering. However, a fo- 
reigner fhould not truft too far to this. For, if he 
fhould get in without providing himfelf with a billet of 
recommendation from fome of his a¢quaintance, he 
will be no gainer by his clevernefs: as the door-keeper, 
in that cafe, will make him pay handfomely for the 
place he has taken. The king does the garrifon the 
favour of allowing them to frequent the opera; and the 
parterre is allotted folely to their ufe. That part of it 
which is even with the orcheftra, and is called the par= 
quet, is only feparated from it by two rows of benches. 
Here the king ufed always to fit, for the fake of being 
near the mufic; and beneath his feat a fort of ftove was 
~ introduced 
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introduced for keeping his feet warm. He never went 
into a box; and the princes obferved the fame rule 
from motives of propriety and refpect. However, fince 
he has entirely left off coming, the perfons of the court 
take up the middle boxes of the firft rank, and the offi- 
cers go into the parquet. | 

The opera begins at five o’clock, and is over at eight, 
or fomewhat earlier. In general, it muft be faid, to the 
praife of Berlin, that the inhabitants do not turn night 
into day fo much as is practifed in other places; as all 
their diverfions begin and end early. It is only the 
redout that continues till towards midnight. ‘This 
unqueftionably, of all fpecies of pleafure, is the moft 
wretched. ‘The parterre, on this occafion, is {crewed 
up to a level with the ftage; which are only feparated 
from each other by a wooden railing breaft-high. None 
but perfons of the court, or fuch as have been prefent- 
ed there, are permitted to dance on the parterre; and 
then, they muft appear in red dominos: every other 
drefs, as well as all mafquerade characters, are forbid- 
den the ftage. Who would imagine, that fuch a regu- 
lation ina public amufement, the main purport of which 
is, to bring together a mixture of perfons of ail ranks, 
fhould fubfift under a king, who plumes himfelf on 
thinking fo philofophically on all fubjeéts, and whofe 
contempt for all merits arifing from birth, is fo tho-. 
roughly known? ‘The natural confequence of this ar- 
Tangement is, that merely the court and the loweft clafs 
of the Berliners frequent the redout, and that the 
middle ranks, who are not permitted to mix with the - 
court, and will not mix with the perruquiers and foot- 
men, remain entirely away. Indeed, one fees only a 
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few perfons here, and thefe in a tirefome uniformity « of 
drefs; the diverfity of figures and mafks, which alone 

makes fuch a feftivity brilliant, is not to be fougit for 

here. 

However, you nuit not Imagine, my r fdinaid that, 
becaufe the earnival-diverfions of this place are fo few, 
_and this few fo poor and miferable, the people of Ber- 
lin are abfolutely joylefs during this feafon. Affemblies 
are given from time to time at court, and by the prin- 
cipal nobility, and even private balls are not unfrequent ; 
and thofe who cannot come to thefe, have a multitude: 
ef companies and balls, dinners. and fuppers,. among 
them,. confifting of perfons to the amount of eighty, « 
hundred, and even more, where they divert themfelves: 
as well as they can.. In general, the Berhners are lively 
and gay; they poffefs a natural vivacity, which, joined 
to that freedom of manners which is peculiar to great 
Cities, renders the tone of good company highly agreea— 
ble, becaufe there it is always. underftood how to. draw: 
.the Ene: of propriety. 

At times, during the carnival. am opera: buffa is 
given; I was prefent at one fuch, given in the little 
theatre of the palace; it had-for title, L’Albergatice = 
excellent mufic, and admirably. well performed. It 
gave rhe more fatisfaction than thé great opera. ‘The 
whole troop confifts but of five perfons, with whom F 
include their manager, Koch, a German, who fings: 
‘the bafs. 'The king, juft after the clofe, of the fevem 
years war, took up another company for the buffa ; but, 
as three of the performers died in a fhert. time after 
their arrival, Koch was difpatched to Italy, and brought 
back with him the prefent fet. He hada good number 

to. 
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to chufe from, and made a good choice; the voices 
indeed are not extraordinary, but are neverthelefs good, 
and are in excellent harmony: therefore the diftance 
here is not fo ftriking, as it is in the great opera, 
between Concialini and the reft of the band. How 
much Koch réceives, I cannot pretend to fay; but the 
-falary of each of the others, is fomewhat above 1000 
dollars. 

Mufic is really on a good re at Berlin; and it, 
meets with many admirers, as the propenfity to play is 
not exceflive. Each of the princes has his own band, 
of all which, that of the prince-royal is confiderably 
the beft, and for the general concért, excellent... I 
have already {poken honourably of the opera-orcheftra. 
Befides, there are a great number of other muficians 
here; fo that in the winter there is never any want of 
concerts. ‘That which has long enjoyed the greateft re- 
putation, ‘is the concert of amateurs, held every Friday 
at the Corfica’s; it is not only very well fupplied, but 
they are ftudious to give fatisfaction by performing 
pieces of excellent compofition: yet it has confiderably ~ 
fallen off of late, their induftry is vifibly diminifhed in 
comparifon of what it was formerly, and of courfe the 
Teceipts are not fufficient to maintain a good female 
finger, fo that there is but little vocal mufic. 


EXCURSION TO THE REALMS BELOW, CONTINUED, ° 


XXENOPHON had accidentally overheard our 
difcourfe from behind the thicket where he had been 
repoiing. This he himfelf immedjately confelfed, and 
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thus {pared us thé pains of relating to him the matter 


‘of our debate. We were thinking, {aid I, that no one : 
‘is better qualified for bringing us to an agreement than 


the author of Hiero and the Cyropedia. 
' Xenophon. 1 think there can be no great difficulty 
in that, or I muft not Ye have underftood your 
fentiments. 

_ Menippus. I tho ght that my opinion was if far 
from his, (nadding towards me) as right’ from arbitrary 
power, that is, about 4s far as heaven is from earth, as 
they fay in the world above. 

Xenoph. to Menipp. Thou maintaineft, that the right 
‘of kings, or of potentates in general, is founded on a 
compact between the obeying and the commanding 
parts of the commonwealth ? : 

Menipp. That is what 1 maintain. ‘The compact 
may be either expreffly drawn up and formally execu- 
ted with all the ceremonies and folemnities obferved in 
public tranfactions, or tacitly entered into, A com- 
pact, however, muft always be prefuppofed, as the 
only condition poflible under which rational and free- 
born beings, as men are, can be fubjécted with juftice 
to one of their equals. | 

Aenoph. to me. And thou maintaineft a natural right 


of the ftronger to govern the weaker, and foundeft there-_ 


on the right of fovereignty ? , 
I. I maintain necéflity to be the fource of natural 

law, and natural law the fource of right. Mankind 

cannot fubfift without government. Nature, therefore, 


does not leave it to depend on their own option, or on 


a compact which is only fo long in force as they chufe 
to allow it, or of accident, or on the froward humour 
i oN | of 
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of the paffions, or the fluctuating judgement of men, 
who almoft always are dependent on it: how they will 
be governed, and whether they will be governed at all, 
or no. She lays the arrangements by means whereof 
they are governed, whether they will or not. The 
ftronger always rules the weaker. The whole hiftory 
of the human race confirms this matter, and a couple 
or fo of cafual exceptions demonftrate nothing againtt 
the rule. The right of the ftronger i is acknowledged 
over all the face of the earth. Whenever, after a long ’ 
and bloody war, peace is again eftablifhed, it is always | 
the ftronger who prefcribes the conditions of it to the 
weaker; and thefe conditions are only fo long obferved 
by the weaker, as he remains the weaker. In the re- 
moteft periods of the world, no other national right 
was known; and the firft great monarchies, as well as 
all that followed, were only great, becaufe, like fifhes 
of prey, they fwallowed up the f{maller. And how 
happened it, that the kings of the petty ftates of Greece, 
who, at the beginning, were merely chieftains and 
Jeaders of diftinguifhed tribes, were by infenfible de- 
grees abolifhed, but becaufe a {mall number of power- 
ful families grew up, and at laft overtopt them? This 
preponderant power of the latter changed the monarchies 
into ariftocratical republics; the common people, ac- 
cuftomed to obedience, at firft never thought of calling 
in queftion the right to govern in the moft powerful 
and opulent among them, {fo long as they held together. 
But in procefs of time, the ariftocrats began to quarrel 
among themfelves; by their difunion they impercepti- 
bly became the weaker; the people began to feel their 
own ftrength; they made one demand _ after another, 
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feized at length by violence what would not have been 
granted them with good-will, and the ariftocracy chan- 
ged into ademocracy. ‘This latter borderéd fo near on, 
anarchy, that emergencies muft of neceffity from time 
te-time arife, wherein fome favourite, artful, and en- 
terprifing man fhould be able to make a powerful ftand, 
and by means of that, procure himfelf the fole fove- 
reionty. Thus arofe the petty tyrants, as you Greeks 
_were ufed to term them, by whom fome of your repub- 
lics were fometimes well and fometimes badly govern- 
ed. Tiven:the great, though quickly-terminating mo- 
narchies of Alexander and Antiochus the great, had oO 
other origin than preponderating power: and the Ro- 
mans, by means of this overbalance of power, became 
the mafters and oppreffors of the world, fo foon as it 
had been decided by force of arms, that neither Car- 
thage, nor Pyrrhus, nor Antiochus, nor Mithridates, 
could controvert their fovereignty. In fhort, it is, of 
all matters of fact the moft undeniable, that all the mo-_ 
narchies and republics that have ever exifted in the 
world, have owed their exiftence to the overbalancing 
ftrength of them by whom they were founded; and it 
is accordingly agreed, and will be agreed fo long as 

| mankind exift: 

Command, who can; obey, who mutt. | 

Xenoph, You have both fo clearly explained your- 
felves, that I believe I perfeétly comprehend your no- 
tions; and I thereby find myfelf confirmed in what I 
have before advanced. So foon as you do but .mghtly 
underftand yourfelves, I think all three of us will be of 
one and the fame opinion on this fubiect. 
Menipp. ‘That will be matter of very great furprife 
to me! 
3 | ‘Xenoph. 
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* Xenoph. We are already agreed, at leaft, on one 
point, namely, that mankind cannot fubfift without 
“civil conftitution and government. We matt therefore 
~~ -eonfent, that nature has deftined the fole order of beings 
which 1s capable of continual progrefs towards indefi- 
nite perfection, eternally to perfevere in a ftate ef ani- 
mal ferecity, grofs fenfuality, and an everlafting war 
amon themfelves, and with all nature. For this isthe 
natural and neceffary ftate of all the tribes of men whe 
dive witheut civil government. , 

Menipp, To thew you that Iam abeve having te- 
courfe to chicane, | am willing, en my part, that this 
dhall be unprejudicially allowed. 

Xenoph. Uf it be true, then let us be quite uncon- 
cerned abeut whatever may follow from it. ‘Truth can 
‘bring forth nowght but truth, and is never in contradic- 
tion with itfelf. We are agreed then im this, that it is 
neceflary for mankind, and for their own advantage, 
to livein fociety, and to be governed. But I think we 
are likewrfe agreed, that, of all animals which are not 
by nature wild and untameable, mone are more difin- 
clined to allow themfelves to be governed than man. 
Even the natural fupremacy ever their children is a 
yoke, from which the latter are always ftruggling to 
get free; and which, if they cannot entirely fhake off, 
they ftrive te elude by all'poffible means. With this 
native impuife to independency, and voluntary felf-de- 
‘termination, with this inftintive averfion for whatever 
would fet bounds to our liberty, what is it that fhould 
bring mankind to allow themfelves to be governed — if 
it be not a neceflity from which they cannot efcape? 

ie Sor ee Menipp. 
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Menipp. I perceive whither thou wouldft lead me 
by this clue: but, befides neceffity, there is, however, 
ftill fomewhat that can move mankind voluntarily to 
| permit. themfelves to be governed ; and this fomewhat 
is — their reafon. 

Xenoph. Very well! But furely, Menippus, thou, 
doft not forget, that mankind are born children, whofe 
reafon can only be flowly unfolded by education, and. 
which does not come to maturity till late by experience. 
It is impoffible to be reafon that renders children fub- 
miffive to their parents—and even this 1s now, and 
ever was, the cafe with all the unpolithed tribes, hordes, 
and petty nations, from which the ereateft ftates and 
civil conftitutions have been formed. A rude people 
is an affemblage of grown children, juft as rafh and im- 
petuous in their impulfes and paffions, and nearly as 
inexperienced as they; but fo much the more uncom+ 
plying as they have more ftrengta, and know how to 
exert it better. 

Menipp. Reafon at firft ats merely like inftinct in 
mankind, but is not therefore the lefs reafon. Itisa 4 
flower in the bud. Parents, who have the art of gain- 
ing the love and confidence of their children, will al- 
ways govern them fafer and better, than thofe who 
build their domeftic {way alone on coercion and the 
dread of punifhment. . 

Xenoph. A very juft obfervation, from which, how+ 
ever, we will not extract more confequences than actu- 
ally flow from it. ‘Phe government of parents over 
their children is fupported by love, alleviated by 
eratitude,. and confirmed by confidence: but thele 
| _ » fentiments 
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fentiments cannot be the foundation of it, or it would 
reft on a very weak and tottering foundation. We mutt 
not fuppofe human nature worfe, but likewife not better 
than it really is. Thofe delicate and gentle’ bands of 
fentiment are far too tender to efcape the being torn at 
every moment by the animal fenfuality of a creature, 
who is always living at random, and is irrefiftibly 
fwayed by every propenfion. Allow, that thefe ties 
are conftantly gaining in children new acceflions of 
force, with increafing reafon, it is {till undeniable 
that they are not fufficiently ftrong in the years that 
properly belong to childhood. In fhort, my dear Me-- 
nippus, the government of parents is manifeftly founded 
on no compact entered into between them and their 
children, either formal or tacit, but on the neceflity of 
being governed, and on a fentiment of this neceflity 
which is awakened and fupported by the prepollent _ 
ftrength of thé:parents. And this likewife is exatly — 
the-cafe with tribes of people, who, on account of their 
erofs ignorance and untractablenefs, muft be habituated 
by neceffity and coercion to bear the yoke of govern- 
ment. Children and nations mutt be governed, becaufe 
they are incapable of governing themfelves; and muft 
learn to obey, not becaufe they pleafe to do fo, but» 
becaufe, willing or unwilling, obey they mutt. : 

Menipp. Thy fimile, methinks, does not run upon 
all fours. I will not infift upon the circumftance, that 
the difference between children and parents is greater 
and more manifeft than between a nation and its rulers. 
Thou wouldft fay in reply, that the queition at prefent 
relates to the nations of remote antiquity, and their 


regents, whofe perfonal diftinétions muft have been 
very 
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very ftriking. But I there again perceive a very con- 
fiderable difference. The parental authority and go- 
vernment latts only during the years of infancy, and 
ceafes fo foon as the cecal) can provide for them- 
felves: but the plenipotentiary over the great children 
will never allow that his plenipotency terminates with 
the epocha of their infancy: and how contrary to com- 
mon fenfe it is to fuppofe, that an intelligent nation, 
formed by the arts, enlightened by the fciences, and 


wife by the experiences of a number of centuries, — 


fhould allow themfelves to be treated in their age of 
maturity juft as they were in their years of infancy. 
Yet we fee that the aforefaid plenipotentiary does not 
regard this abfurdity, but, on the contrary, makes the 


yoke only fo much-the heavier, the more caufe they 


have to be perfuaded that the reafon and ftrength of 
the fubjugated are become fufficiently powerful to caft 
it off. | ) 

Xenoph. What is juft in this obfervation, does not 
militate at allagainftme. It is highly abfurd, no doubt, 
to treat an informed and enlightened nation as if it 
were ftill in its infancy. But what do we call an en- 
lightened nation? ‘The great multitude will never de- 
ferve this appellation. ‘The experience of all ages on 


the genius and character of the people at large as well 


in monarchies as in popular ftates, and principally in 


the latter, incontrovertibly demonftrates, that the great — 


multitude ever remains in its infant condition, and are 
ever in want of others to think for them and to take 
care of their concerns. It is therefore true, and is con- 
firmed by the general hiftory of all mankind, that a 
whole nation never attains to fo high a degree of reafon 
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and wifdom, that it may be freely left to its own judge- 
~ ment, whether it will be governed, and how. Never- 

ending confufion, anarchy, and retrogrefiion into the 
- favage ferocity of remoteft times, would be the inevi- 
table confequences of fuch an emancipation. Accor- 
dingly, there muft be in every civil conftitution a 
power, which is founded, not on compact, or the ar- 
bitrary good-pleafure of the nation, but on the ereat 
law of neceffity. Since mankind, without civil rule, 
cannot be and become tliat to which they are by nature 
deftined: fo it is neceffary that they muft obey a fove- 
reign command; and becaufe obedience to this fupre- 
macy cannot be left to their difcretion, but by a diffo- 
jution of the civil conftitution; fo it is neceflary, that 
it arife from the fentiment of the fovereign fuperiority 
of power, and from fear of the difacreeable effects of 
refiftance. And therefore, well might this ftranger ad- 
vance that his pofition, ‘‘ Command, who can; obey, 
‘© who mutt,” was founded in the very nature of things, 
and that this is the reafon that it is confirmed by the 
untverfal experience of all the inhabitants of the earth. 

iMenipp. So much the worfe, if it be fo. The 
tight of the ftronger, then, and of courfe an eternal 
war of the ftronger againit the weaker, is the very or- 
der and defign of nature? 

Xenoph. This eternal war is by no means a confe- 
quence of the neceflity that the ftronger fhould govern, 
and the weaker obey. So foon as a power is acknow+ 
ledged as the ftronger (elfe how canit be the ftronger ?) 
peace much rather follows, or the weaker muft lke- 
wife be fo weak in underftanding as to take the im- 
poflible for poffible. 

Menipp. 
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Menipp. The right of the wolf over the fheep is 


eftablifhed by the fame arguments. But how it can 


fuit the human race, which however feem to poffefs 


fomething, not totally infignificant, beyond mere cattle ; 


called reafon. 'T his, I maintain it, will not be clearly 


made out to me. 


Aenoph. "The faultmay then noffibly lie onlyin thyfelf | 


good Menippus. ‘he natural right of the wolf to the 


fheep, if thou wilt have it fo, is a right to devour them 3. 


the right of the ftronger, when we are {peaking of men, 
can have no other object in view, even becaufe there isa 


relation of man with man, but not of wolves with fheep, 


than to lead and to protect the weaker, in cafe they 
both are ftill in the ftate of natural freedom and fociety. 
But are thefe, let it have happened whichever way it 
will, once entered into civil fociety, which in its very 
nature is grounded ona fupreme authority that muft 
be acknowledged and feared by all the members of the 
fociety: then is it again the nature of the cafe, that 
the ultimate aim of the fociety, namely the welfare of 
the whole, ‘or to fpeak more plainly, the prefervation 
of its inward and outward fecurity, fhould determine 
the application and the boundaries of this fupreme au- 


thority. But, my dear Menippus, in the difcuffion of - 


this whole affair, we fhould take care not to lofe fight 
of this, that man brings rights into the world with him, 
which are independent on the arbitration of other men, 
_‘and of which no authority can deprive him, unlefs he 
forfeit them by his own actions. Might, ftrength, 
force, or power, (which here, as we are at. prefent 
rambling about in general ideas, are all alike) and right, 


are no incompatible or mutually expelling things; on 
the 
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the contrary, right is that which determines the might, 
and gives it its due direction. There may be cafes, 
where a man, for his own fecurity, 1s compelled to 
make another man his flave, if he can; and this cafe 
may happen, under particular circumftances and limi- 
tations, between two nations or tribes: but, except in 
thefe particular cafes, no man can be juftified, no 
nation can be juftified in reducing another to flavery. 
Suppofe therefore a tyrant, under whatever venerable 
and awful name he may be fo, abufe his authority to 
the oppreffion of his fubjects, inftead of applying it to 
the promotion of their welfare; then is this application 
of his authority, in the nature of the cafe, unlawful, 
and the oppreffed are juftified in relieving themfelves 
as foon as they can; that is, as foon as they are the 
f{tronger. 

Menipp. Ido not very clearly fee, how this right, 
which thou alloweft the people againft the plenipoten- 
tiary, can be compatible with the notions of infancy 
and incapacity for felf-direction, on which, but a little 
while ago, thou groundedft the neceflity of the fove- 
reign fuperiority of power? 

Xenoph. Let us endeavour then to get a plainer per- 
ception of it. We have adopted it as a cafe demonftra- 
ble from human nature, and univerfal experience: 
that mankind, for being happier than in a ftate of natu- 
ral ferocity, muft live under a civil conftitution, and 
therefore under a fovereign authority, i. e. in one 
word, that they muft be governed. As herein they are 
in the fame cafe with infants, accordingly we have fo | 
far attributed to every nation a kind of infancy. In 
fact, the true reafon wherefore it is fo abfolutely ne- 


ceffary 
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ceffary for a nation to be governed, is merely in this 
fimilarity between great and little children. Both have 
a natural difpofition to fociety, to common enterprifes 
and fports: but the frequent clafhings of their claims 


and pretenfions, and the little command they have over 


their eafily inflammable paffions, occafion diffentions 
and violences every inftant among them ; fuch aswiththe 
great children would deftroy all the bands of fociety. 
For guarding againft this calamity, there muft be a 
preponderant power which holds thofe bands together. 
But this power may never be arbitrary, any more than 
~~ the other powers of nature—-but fhould and mutt ope- 
tate by laws which are neceflarily founded in the nature 
of man and in the ultimate end of civil fociety. _Whe- 
ther thefe laws be written or unwritten, clearly under- 
ftood or only confufedly imagined, it’is enough that 
they are there; they lie in the nature of the cafe, they 
are the decrees of univerfal reafon, and mutt be obfer.. 
ved, or the ends of civil fociety are directly defeated. 


A government running counter to thefe laws is abufe 


of the fupreme authority, or tyranny; and as the mi- 


fery of the fubjects is the unavoidable confequence of 


it, fo the latter have need of nothing but their own 


feelings, for informing them whether they are well or 


| badly governed. Is the evil too great to be longer en- 
dured? then this fentiment will become general, and 
will at length, if the abufes continue, kindle and rouze 
another which has long lain dormant through fear, or 
the habits of obedience, namely, the fentiment of their 
own phyfical and moral ftrength ; and this naturally breaks 
forth in attempts to employ and exert it to their deliver- 
ance. A people cannot govern itfelf; but it can ufe its 


arms ~ 
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sarms in its own defence; and, as-but few are prudent 
enough to facrifice their private interefts to the common 
good; fo there are even cafes where defpair will move 
all to avoid an evil that will involve them all in 
ruin. | 7 | “ 

Menipp.. And whatthenbecomesofpaflivecbediénces 
which yet, if ftrength confer a right to rule, is, on 
the part of the fubjects, a neceflary confequence of 
their duty to be fubmiflive to the overbalancing 
authority? 

_Xenoph. Nature, or, what amounts to the fame 
thing, neceflity, has mmpofed many things on man to 
bear. ‘To rifé up againft unavoidable evils would be 
folly; and to fuffer a flighter evil, for the fake of get- 
ting rid of a greater, or for participating in a good 
that is only to be purchafed by enduring this evil, is 
a method that all mankind have ever followed. So far, 
paflive obedience has. frequently, and but too frequent- 
ly, been the lot of humanity, and a neceflary condition 
of civil life. But, to am cbedience, which thould be 
ever ready to fuffer every thing, even the nroft intole- 
rable, notwithfanding that it depended alone on us’ 
to fuffer it—that is, to an obedience which degrades 
mankind to fomething lefs than cattle, to mere machines, 
to fuch an obedience nothing can oblige us. More- 
ever, my dear Menippus, we fhould not take to domi- 
neer and to govern for terms of a like import. . Nature. _ 
‘has placed mankind in the.world, not for being flaves: 
they muit be governed, not driven; and, ince by - 
means of the combination and texture of human things, 
which do not depend upon us, cafes oecur, where. 
firength alone gives a right to go fern, yet never cant 


beftow 
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beftow a right to govern contraty to the natural law of 
man, and the fundamental laws of all human fociety 
founded thereon; that is, to domineer arbitrarily and 
tyrannically. 
Menipp. 'Then I perceive we only differ in the man- 
ner of exprefling ourfelves. 'The plenipotentiary, as 
thou thyfelf maintaineft, is bound to govern according 
to law, and the fubjects are juftified in fhaking off the 


‘yoke, when they find it infupportable. The relation. 


then between the governor and the governed refts on 
reciprocal rights and duties, the obfervance whereof on 
both fides are the conditions of it.— Whether we call 
it compact or not, the name does not at all affect the 
matter: but the matter is exactly as if the compact 
were at the bottom of it: ‘* We will obey thee, if 
thou govern us well; but, when thou wilt not dif- 
‘* charge thy duty towards us, we are not bound to ful- 
** fill ours towards thee.” 

Xenoph. Said I not, that in the long run we fhould 
all three be of the fame opinion, if we could only bring 
ourfelves to underftand each other properly ? — But it 
feems to me, friend Menippus, as if thy focial com- 
pact was ever and anon rifing up between us, and that, 
notwithftanding all I have been faying, I am ftill unin- 
telligible to thee. To found the civil inftitution among 
mankind on the notion of compact 1s materially im- 
proper; becaufe a compact implies, that it depends on 
the choice of the parties, whether and how they will 
agree on its conditions. But this, according to my 
idea, is by no means the cafe in the civil inftitution. 


This I confide: as a law of nature, as a neceflary con- ” 


_ dition of his moft poffible developement and formation, 
ide I : grounded 


& \ 
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grounded in the very frame of man, as that whereon 
nature has made every thing of confequence to him to 
depend, If there be races of men to whom this difpofi- 
tion to their perfection 1s totally or in a very high de- 
gree wanting, then they do not belong to the mankind 
of whom we are {peaking ; they rather form an interme- 
diate fpecies between men and monkies, who from the 
want of impulfes to perfection, are neceflitated for ever to 
walk round and round within the contracted circle of 
animal life*. The nobler races of mankind have all of ' 
them—at an earlier or a later period, more or lefs, 
according as outward circumftances were favourable or 
adverfe to them — worked themfelves out of the ftate of 
favage nature, and united incivil focieties, for the efta- 
blifhment and elevation of their common welfare. Na- 
ture and dire neceflity here cooperate to one and the fame 
great end; and, as it would be abfurd to fay, that 
_ mankind have therein been merely paffive agents: fo it 
can no more be affirmed, that, in the erection of the 
fir civil focieties, they went to work as experienced . 
artifts; and; that, after previous, common, free de- 
liberation, they unanimoufly adopted that conftitution 
and form of government which they knew to be the 
* Whether there actually be fuch half-men (the queftion is not 
concerning fingle and accidentally wretched beings of this ftamp, 
but of whole races, to whom this defee is fuppofed natural) upon 
the globe of the earth — whether perhaps the Pafcheras of the 
Terra del Fuego, and the ftunced and dull New-Hollanders may 
be fuch middle links between the inferior animals and man, — ap- 
pears, from the whole refult of competent obfervations and re- 
peated experiments, to be ‘til! undetermined. 


Soe. Y. M beft 
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beft for reaching the end of the utmoft poflible welfare 
of the common weal. ‘This liypothefis is in dire con- 
tradiction to hiftory, and muft ever be fo, becaufe it 
runs counter to the courfe of nature in the devélope- 


ment of man, and therefore to whatever is poflible by 


means of nature. 

For rendering this as plain to you as it is to myfelf, 
let us caft one glance on the antient periods of the world. 
‘The firft object that ftrikes us, is the great difference 
between the conftitution of the nations in the northern 
part of Afia and in Europe, and thofe which inhabit 
the regions of Afia tothe fouth. In the latter we find 
already, long before the civilization of our Greece, 
great monarchic ftates, where the will of the regent is 
the fovereign Jaw; where he is worfhipped like a god, 
and dreaded like an evil daemon; where he ts lord and 
proprietor of the whole ftate, and the fubjeéts without 
‘murmur or-hefitation, confider themfelves as his flaves, 
whofe poffeffions, means, bodies and lives, he can dif- 
pofe of at will; in fhort, where the monarch is all, and 
the people have abfolutely no civil exiftence; or only 
juft fo much as is neceflary, for that the imaginary 
cod, when he deigns to look downwards from his tre- 
mendous throne, may not be forced to fee nothing but 
cloomy forefts, and favage beafts, which would foon 
bring his defpotifm to an end. 

Menipp. But, in the-name of all the gods and god- 
deffes, how is it poflible that men, who were in their 


fenfes, could ever conform to fuch an unnatural confti« 


tution?” | | 


Aenoph. Nothing can be plainer; and the reafon of. 


it is, becaufe nothing was more natural than this very 
unnatural 
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unnatural form of government at its firft beginning. 
For it fprang up, almoft as imperceptibly as 4 plant 
srows out of its feed, from the primitive patriarchal 
ftate of man: The father of a family bécame at length 
the head of a tribe, of feveral tribes the mightieft over- 
threw the weaker by degrees, and the head of it was 
king. Duririg the courfe of time that was requtifite to 
this progreffion, there unobfervedly arofe among thefe 
men a fort of civil goverrment upon the model of the 
natural family-monarchy, from whence they had de- 
parted: the king was regarded as the father of the 
people whom he govérned, and thefe as his childrén. 
The former governed as unlimnitedly, as a father in the 
ftate of natural fociety over his family‘ it was ds far 
from entering the minds of thefe to make a compact 
with theif princes, as children would think of making 
a compact with their parents, and of prefcribing them 
the terms whereon they would obey. ‘This form of 
government, fo long as it kept near its origin, and uti~ 
fler alt kinds of favourable circumftancés, was for a 
length of time able to render the nation happy ; and we 
find, even in later times, almoft throughoutalk the eaft, 
though groaning under the preffure of an iron def- 
potifm, till here and there fome traces and remains of 
the original humanity of this paternal government. © 
But unhappily they are wanting in an impelling {pring; 
which is natural, perfonal, and fo indifpénfible, that 
the want of it ttrns even a bodily father into a tyratite 
The natural family ceconomy is indeed, as well as: its 
civil imitation, founded on the children’s fear of the 
paternal authority: but nature has provided. that ‘this 
fear fhould be mitigated by the love which fhe has 

M 2 planted 
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_ planted in the heart of the parent. Whereas, the fathers 
of the nation, to whom this kind, beneficent inftiné& 
is wanting, pleafe themfelves in being feared, without 
mitigating what is hateful in their authority, by love, 
which begetsand cherifhes love. Servile dread, found- 
ed on the dazzling radiance of an inacceflible. throne, 
on myriads of furrounding guards, on countlefs armies, 
_and the {word of vengeance for ever drawn; in fhort, 
on irrefiftible force, is the only cement that holds thefe 
monarchies together, and what gives fecurity to the 
defpot and his fatraps. At times indeed it may happen 
that fortune fends thefe wretches a. deliverer, fome 
Cyrus, who breaks ‘their antient fetters, and governs a 
new moulded empire with wifdom and true fatherly 
difpofitions; this cafe, however, but rarely occurs, 
and the good that is thus effected, is for the moft part 
only perfonal and tranfient; for the original fource of 

the evil, the form of government, full remains, and a 
feries of feeble-minded or vicious fucceffors quickly 
pulls down what the fingle beneficent regent, had 
built... - : 7 : 

Menipp.. But if this form of covernment among the 
fouth-eaftern nations of Afia had that erigin which 
thou giveft it, how comes it, that the northern Afiatics 
and the european nations have kept free of it? If the 
foundation of thofe defpotical monarchies lies in the 
oft natural family economy, which indeed may, as it fhould 

~feem, be-regarded as the ground-plot of all political 
government: then defpotifm, muft have been ipread 
over all the furface of the earth. ies 

~ (Xenoph, -Were-it a neceflary confequence of the 
originl family government, then this would certainly 

have 
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have been the cafe. But, when I before gave this na- 
tural origin to the moft unnatural of all civil forms of 
government, I never intended to exclude the cooperat- 
ing caufes of climate, the turn of mind and the way of 
life that arife from it, with other accidental circumftan- 
ces. ‘Thefe outward circumftances alone have occafion- | 
ed the great difference difcernible between the northern 
and fouthern inhabitants of the earth. A hot climate, 
fruitful even to luxuriance, and rewarding the moft 
moderate culture a hundredfold, induced the people to 
quit a wandering paftoral life, and to fettle themfelves 
in fixed itsinktions; ; avariety of the peaceful arts, the 
daughters of agriculture anda gentler life, weaned 
them from the martial manners of their anceftors.. The 
influence of climate wrought, unobfervedly, and there- 
fore the more irrefiftibly, on the bodily frame and 
temper of mind. Voluptuous repofe and fenfual indul- 
gence is the fovereign good with the inhabitants of the. 
torrid zones, and to this character of the nation, the 
defpotic form of government ts fo adapted, that except- 
ing the rude inhabitants of the mountainous provinces, 
hardly is there one people in fouthern Afia, from Eu- 
phrates to the Indus, and from thence to the fhores of 
the eaftern ocean, that is barely fufceptible of the thought 
of changing the defpotical form of government (efpecially 
as they have now been accuftomed to it for fo many thou- 
fand years), for a free, popular, or ariftocratic conftitution. * 
It is naturally quite otherwife with the tribes or hordes 
of the nomadic people, who roam about the monftrous 
fteppes and wilds of the northern parts of Afia and Eu- 
rope, with their numerous herds; and, as if this im- 
menfe diftriG was too contracted for them, they preiled 
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forward towards the fouth and weft, and from time to 
time overflowed the opulent fouthern provinces like a 
defolating torrent. ‘Thefe nations have for thoufands 
of years known no other than free conftitutions: for the 

_ domeftic or patriarchal government is the primitive 
plan of all political inftitutions, the ariftocratical juft as 
well as the monarchical. In like manner as a family 
fpreads itfelf abroad in feveral branches, the fathers of 
thefe branches are the natural councillors and coadju-- 
tors of the common fire of the whole ftock. Each 
_branch, in procefs of time, becoming again a particu- 
lar ftock, the idea of one common fire, or chief, has 
beén frequently loft; each ftock maintaining its natural 
independency on the others, without however entirely 
renouncing the family connection, which would be 
kept up by fpeaking the fame language and obferving 
the fame manners. On occafions of common danger 
or of general enterprife, the heads of thefe fmall herds 
_compofed the general council of the one main ftock ; 
a kind of rude but natural ariftocracy, which loft no- 
thing of its inherent refpectability, even whenever par- 
ticular circumftances made it neceffary for them to ap- 

. point a common conductor, or king; for this was in 
reality ftill only the foremoft among his equals, the 
primus inter pares, as the found human intellect of his 
voluntary fubjeéts, in certain cafes, where it feemed 
-requifite to the general good, feldom refufed him even 
the moft unconditional obedience. As I faid before, 
this has been, for thoufands of years, the form of go- 
_ vernment among all the perambulatory fcythian and 
celtic peoples and tribes of the northern and weftern 
parts of our globe. It was the moft natural and adequate 
a to 
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to their reftlefs, roving, hunting or paftoral life, their 
rude manners, bodily force and untradtable fpirit 
fuited to their rude climate, and to the wars in which 
either the greater hordes or the {maller ftems were per- 
petually engaged againft each other, and by which they 
were reciprocally vexed and harraffed, overcome, or 
even totally extirpated. But this kind of freedom bor- 


dered too much on abfolute ferocity, for being the ftate 


wherein the human fpecies could attain to the degree 
of formation, perfection and welfare, to which nature 
has difpofed it. Freedom, without a wifely planned 
and artificially organifed form of, government, exube- 
rates but too foon into wildnefs and barbarifm, and is 
in its effects but little better than the flavery of the def- 
patical government. Both check the progrefs of cul- 
ture, eternize the infancy of the human race, and force 
whole nations, of the happieft difpofitions, endowments, 
and circumftances, to ftand ftill for thoufands of years 
together at the fame point of improvement. The only 
difference to the advantage of the favage ftate, is, that 
it leaves the nobler natural faculties of man unenfeebled in 
a ftate of torpor, whereas by flavery they are maimed, 
curtailed, and totally deprefled. A body of rude fa- 
vages may form themfelves, under favourable circum- 
ftances, by degrees into a nation, who with great cor- 
poreal and moral powers, may tend upwards to that 
wherein confifts the perfe¢tion of human nature: on 
the contrary, no good can come of a nation, that has 
been habituated for many generations to crouch under 
the yoke, and to bear with ftupid patience every bur- 
den that can be heaped upon their backs; they muft 
fir be ruined, and, as it were, demolifhed by fome 
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extraordinary events, and then regenerated or formed’ 


anew: of which I am ignorant of any inftance. All the 
revolutions they have ufually brought about, have ended 
in this, that they have become a prey to fome. atlist 
defpot. 


Men‘pp. In fa& it feems almoft equally impofiibie 


that a favage nation fhould voluntarily fubject itfelf to. | 


the confiraints of political regulation, as that a fervile 


people fhould éver acquire courage and ftreneth enough 
to break their fetters. 


THE DEFECTION OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS 


FROM THE SPANISH MONARCHY. 


Or the political events that rendered the fix— 


teenth century fo confpicuous in hiftory, the laying 
the foundation of the liberty of the low countries’ is, 
in my opinion, one of the moft remarkable. If the 
{plendid atchievements of ambition, anda deftructive 
love of empire, lay claim to our admiration; how much 
more fhould an event in which humanity is feen con- 
tending for its nobleft rights, wherein common exer- 
tions and powers unite for the caufe of freedom, and 
calling to their affiftance the refolution that arifes from 
defpair, defeat the baleful arts of tyranny, and con- 
‘quer in the unequal combat. It is a grand and affedt- 
ing thought, that at laft there is one way left to affuage 
the affuming arrogance of fovereign power, of con- 


founding 
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founding its moft artful attacks on human liberty 5 
that, by a bold and magnanimous refiftance, the iron 
{ceptre may be wrenched from the extended arm of a 
defpot, and that an heroic perfeverance may at length 
exhauft his dreadful refources.. Never did I fo. forci- 
-bly feel this truth, as in contemplating the hiftory of 
that memorable rebellion which fevered the united 
Netherlands from the fpanifh crown—and therefore I 
thought it not unworthy the attempt to fet this fair 
monument of civic force before the world, for awaken- 
ing in the breaft of every reader a chearful fentiment 
of his own importance, and for giving a frefh and ir- 
refragable example, of what mankind will hazard in 
, the caufe ofLiberty, and what they may perform by 
union. 

It is not the extraordinary or heroical part of the 
tranfaction that induces me to draw up this account. 
The annals of the world have preferved to usenterprifes 
of a fimilar nature which feem to have been formed on 
a bolder plan, and executed with a more dazzling ef- 
fect. Many ftates have been overturned by a fingle 
ftroke of collifion, and others have rifen into confe- 
quence by daring efforts. It is not therefore to be ex- 
pected that we have here any coloffal men to produce, 
or any of thofe aftonifhing deeds fo amply prefented to 
our view in the hiftory of former times. Thofe times. 
are paft, thofe men are no more. In the effeminate 
lap of refinement we leave numbed and relaxed thofe 
powers which were formerly brought into exercife by 
the neceflities of the times. With humble aftonith- 
ment we now regard thefe gigantic forms, as decrepit 

eaahale the athletic feats of youth. Not of this 
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complection 1s the hiftory before us. The nation. of 
whom I am now to {peak, was the moft peaceable of all 
the people of the earth; and of all their neighbours was 
the leaft capable of that heroic fpirit which, gives a 
kind of colour even to the vileft actions. The preflure 
of circumftances tock them as it were by furprife, 
forced them to fee their own powers, and drove 
them into a tranfient greatnefs, which they never 
would elfe have had, and which probably they will 
never again acquire. ‘The power therefore with which 
they acted, is not departed from mankind. The hap- 
py confequence which crowned their fturdy perfeve- 
rance is not denied to us, if periods of a like nature 
fhould return, and give us fimilar occafions for fimilar 
deeds. Accordingly, itis the very want of heroical 
greatnefs which renders this event appropriate and in- 
ftructive; and if others make it their bufinefs to fhew 
the prevalence of genius over accident, I fhall here 
prefent a picture, where neceflity is feen creating ge- 
-nius, and accident making heroes. 

If it be any where allowed to admit the interference 
of a fuperior intelle&t among human affairs, it muft be 
in this piece of hiftory, which feems fo contradictory 
to reafon and all experience. Philip the fecond, the 
moft potent fovereien of his times, whofe tremendous 
fuperiority of power threatened no lefs than to reduce 
all Europe to its fubjection, whofe treafures exceeded 
the united wealth of all the princes of chriftendom, 
whofe fleets gave law in every fea; a monarch who had 
numerous armies on foot to fecond his dangerous 
views; troops, hardened by long and bloody wars, and 


actuated by a roman valour, pofflefied by an uncon- 
querable 
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 querable national pride, and heated by the remem- 
brance of former victories, thirfting at once for glory 
and fpoil, and moving as obedient members under the 
impetuous genius of their chief — this man, who {pread 
terror around him, forced to give up an obftinately 
determined plan, an undertaking which may be confi- 
dered as the effect of the unremitted labour of the long 
courfe of his ‘reign; and notwithftanding all thefe 
dreadful means were directed to one fingle purpofe, in 
the evening of his days, he finds himfelf obliged to 
leave it unaccomplifhed — Philip the fecond, engaged 
in a conteft with a few feeble nations, which he cannot 
terminate ! 

And againft what nations! Here a people compofed 
of fifhermen and herdfmen, in a corner of Europe al- 
moft unknown, which was at firft won from the fea by 
means of incredible labour, and mutt ftill be preferved 
from its depredations by no lefs furprifing exertions; 
the fea, at once their traffic, their wealth, and their 
{courge, a free poverty their fovereign poffeffion, their 
glory their virtue. There, a good-tempered and ho- 
neft commercial people, indulging themfelves in the 
luxurious fruits of a profperous induftry, obfervant of 
the laws, their patrons and protectors. 

In the pleafing calm produced by opulence, they 
left the folicitous {phere of the wants of nature, and | 
learnt to afpire after fuperior gratification. The novel 
truths which now beean to dawn in Europe, fhed a 
vivifying ray on this favoured region, and the free ci- 
tizen embraced with joy that light, which was totally 
excluded from the eyes of the oppreffed defponding 
flave. A wanton petulancy, the ufwal attendant on 

fuper- 
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faperfluity and eafe, led them to try the authority of 
antiquated opinions and to break an opprobrious chain. 
The horrid lath of defpotifm was brandithed over them, 


an arbitrary power threatened to overturn the main 


pillars of their profperity, the guardian of their laws 
became their tyrant. Simple in their polity as in their 


manners, they refolutely cancelled an obfolete com- 


pact, and brought the fovereign lord of both the In 
dies to the bar of nature. : 
A name often determines the whole event of pe 
That is termed rebellion at Madrid, which in Bruffels 
is only a lawful act: the troubles in Brabant required 
the interpofition of a wife mediator; Philip the fecond 
fent them a hangman, and the fignal of war was given. 
Both hfe and property were attacked by a tyranny with- 
out exemple. The defperate citizens, reduced to the 
dreadful alternative of chufing between two modes of 
death, readily chofe the nobler on the field of battle. 
~ An opulent luxurious people is fond of peace,. but it 
becomes martial when reduced to poverty. There was 


now no concern for a life divefted of every thing for 


which one fhould with to live. The rage of rebellion 
pofteffed the remoteft provinces; trade and commerce 
were immediately at a ftand, the thips vanifhed out of 


the ports, the tradefman fled from his fhop, the huf-_ 


bandman from his defolated fields. Thoufands took 
refuge in foreign countries, thoufands fell facrifices on 
the {caffold, and other thoufands fought their way 
through the bloody fcene; furely that doétrine mutt 


be divine for which men can fo chearfully die. Still 


the laft completing hand was wanting — an enlightened 


enterprifing fpirit to feize the“great political moment - 
fs 
for 
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for reducing this offspring of chance into a plan of the 
moft confummate wifdom.  . 


_ William had filently.refolved, like a Ge nak Bouts 
to devote himfelf to the facred caufe of liberty. Far 
fuperior to the fugeeftions of a felfith timidity, he re- 
nounced his pretenfions to the throne, magnanimoufly 
divefted. himhfelf of his princely quality, fubmitted to 
a voluntary poverty, and: becomes nothing more than 
a citizen of the world. The juftice of the caufe was 
eftimated by the fortune of war; but mercenaries 
picked up at random, and unwarlike peafants could 
not ftand againft the furious attacks of a difciplined 
army. ‘Twice he led his fpiritlefs troops againft the 
tyrant, twice they abandoned him; but his courage 
never abated; Philip the fecond fent him as many re- 
inforcements as his cruel avarice had rendered beggars. 
Fugitives, rejected by their. country, fought one at 
fea, and endeavoured to fatiate on the fhips of their 
enemies both their rage and their hunger. Now mari- 
‘time heroes were made out of corfairs, they collected 
a navy of the prizes they had taken, and a republic 
rofe up from a morafs. Seven provinces at once fhook 
off their bonds; and formed a rifing fiate, powerful 
by concord, by its inundations, and by defpair. A 
folemn decree of the nation depofed the tyrant from 
his throne, and the fpanith name was obliterated from 
the laws. A deed was now done for which there were 
no hopes of forgivenefs; the republic became formida- 
ble from its inability to retreat. The covenant. they 
had entered into was torn by factions, the dreadful 
element itfelf, the fea, as if in league with their op- 
preiiors, threatened their te nder government with an 


early 
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early grave. Perceiving their forces to bend under the 
fuperior power of the foe, they proftrated themfelves 
as fuppliants before the mightieft throne in Europe, to 
_rid them of a fovereignty which could no longer pro- 
_ tect them. At length, after tedious expectation— fo 


contemptible was the commencement of this ftate, that 


even the covetoufnefs of foreign kings difdained their 
intercourfe —at length they compelled a foreigner to 
fill their tottering throne. Frefh hopes revived their 
drooping courage; but, in this new father of their 
country fortune had given them a traitor, and in that 
critical moment when the inexorable enemy was thun- 
| dering at their very gates, Charles of Anjou made at- 
tacks on that liberty which his people had called him 
to defend. ‘To add to their misfortunes; the hand of 
~ an affaffin ftruck the pilot from the helm; their defti- 
ny feemed now complete, for with William of Orange 
the laft delivering angel was fled— but the fhip rode 
in the ftorm, and the fwelling fails bore her forward 
without the help of a fteerfman. Philip the fecond 
fees the fruit of that action de eftroyed which coft him 
his princely honour; and who knows but, together 
with that, the fecret pride of a quiet confcience ?, Ob- 
ftinate and uncertain were the ftruggles of freedony 
with defpotifm, bloody battles were gained on either 
fide, a fhining race of heroes fprang up from the field 
of glory; Flanders and Brabant were the fchools that 


educated commanders for the fucceeding age. Along © 


and defolating war deftroyed the labours of the open 
country, the victors and the vanquifhed bled, while 
the growing watery ftate drew to itfelf the flying com- 
merce, and, on the ruin of its neighbours, raifed the 
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slorious {tructure of its greatnets. ‘Forty years long 
did this war continue, the fight of the happy termina- 
tion whereof was denied to the dying eyes of Philip, 
which laid wafte a paradife in Europe and created a 
new one from its fpoils—which confumed the flower 
of the martial youth, enriched a whole quarter of the 
globe, and reduced to a ftate of indigence the poftel- 
for of the golden realms of Peru. ‘This monarch, who, 
without oppreffing his people, had annually at his 
command nine hundred tons of gold, who extorted 
much more by the odious arts of tyranny, heaped a 
debt of a hundred and forty millions of ducats on his 
depopulated country. An implacable antipathy to 

freedom diffipated all thefe enozmous treafures, and 
wore out lis royal life in fruitlefs enterprifes. But the 
reformation flourifhed under the devaftations of his 
f{word, and the new republic raifed its triumphant ban- 
ner.on the corpfes of its flaughtered citizens. 

» This unexpected turn of affairs feemed to border on 
the miraculous; but a variety of circumftances com- 
bined to break the power of this mighty prince and to 
favour the advancement of the infant ftate. Had the 

whole force.of his arms been bent ,againft the united 
provinces, there had been no deliverance for their re- 
ligion, no efcape for their liberty. His own ambition 
came in to affift their weaknefs, by obliging him to 
divide his powers. The expenfive policy of keeping | 
traitors in pay in every cabinet of Europe, the fupport 
he adminiftered to the league in France, the infurrec- 
tion of the Moors in Grenada, the conqueft of Portu- 
gal, and the pompous erection of the Efcurial, at 
length brought the treafures to an end that feerned in- 
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exhauftible, and deprived him of all ability to a&@ in 
the field. The german and italian troops which no- 
thing but the hope of plunder had allured to his ftand- 


ard, now broke out in mutiny for want of pay, and faith- 


leffly abandoned their leader in the decifive moment 
when their activity was moft needful. Thefe formida- 
ble inftruments of oppreffion now turned their pernici- 
ous weapons againft himfelf, by harrafling and ravaging 
the provinces that retained their fealty to him. That 
unfortunate expedition againft Britain, in which, like 
a defperate gamefter, he ftaked the whole ftrength of 
his kingdom, completed his downfal ; with the armada 
the tribute of both the Indies and sles flower of .the 
fpanifh nobility went to the bottom. 

But in proportion as the power of Spain Becdineds: 
the republic acquired a brifker amimation. The de- 
feétions which the new religion had caufed, the ty- 
ranny of the {piritual courts, the furious rapacity of 
the foldiery, and the ravages of a tedious war without 
intermifiion in the provinces of Brabant, Flanders, and 


Hennegau, which had been the arfenals and maga- 


zines of this expenfive war, naturally rendered it more 
_ difficult every year to maintain and recruit the army. 
‘The catholic Netherlands had already loft a million of 
inhabitants; and fields trodden down by the numerous 
hofts, no longer fupplicd the, labourer with bread. 
Even Spain itfelf could fpare but a few people more. 
Thefe countries, poffeffed of a fudden opulence, which 
always produces idlenefs, had fuffered a great diminu- 
tion in the number of their inhabitants, and could not 
much longer furnifh the new world and the Nether- 
lands with the requifite fupplies of men. Few of thefe 
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éver returned to fee their country again; and thofe 
few had left it while ftriplings, and revifited it when 
enervated by age. Gold being become more common 
made the military eftablifhment always higher; the in- 
creafing charms of luxury and indolence much in- 
hanced the price of the oppofite virtues. With the 
rébels the cafe was totally reverfed. All the thoufands 
that were chaced out of the fouthern Netherlands by 
the barbarities of the royal vicegerent, which the war 
of the huguenots had forced out of France, and the 
coercions of confcience had driven from other parts of 
Europe, all flocked to them. The whole chriftian 


F world fupplied them with recruits. For them the fa- 


naticifm both of the perfecutors and the perfecuted was 
at work. The lively enthufiafm of a do¢trine newly 
come up, revenge, hunger, and hopelefs mifery, drew 
from every diftri@ in Europe, adventurers under their 
banner. All the partizans of the new dodtrine, all tha: 
had fuffered, or had ftill any thing to fear from de- 
fpotifm, confidered their own fortunes as ‘attached to 
thofe of this rifing republic. Every vexation endured 
from a tyrant, gave a denizen to Holland. Men 
thronged to a country where liberty waved her ani- 
mating ftandard, where the fugitive religion was en- 
fured of fafety, and of being avenged of its perfecutors. 
When we reflect on the confluence of all nations in 
Holland now, who on their entrance into its territories, 
regain their rights as men; what muft it have been ‘at 
that time, when all the reft of Europe was fighing un- 
der a gloomy fpiritual oppreffion, when Amfterdam was 
almoft the fole free port for the various opinions of 
mankind? Hundreds of families flew with their pro- 
i a perty 
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perty into a country that was protected by the ocean 
and made powerful by concord. ‘The republican army 
was full to its complement, without the neceflity of 
drawing men from the plow. ‘Trade and commerce 
were feen to flourifh amid the din of arms, and the 
peaceful citizen enjoyed in foretafte all the fruits of 
freedom, which was now afferted and maintained by 
foreign blood. At the fame time that Holland was 
ttruggling for its very exiftence, it was extending 
its borders acrofs the feas, and was fecretly erecting its 
eaft indian. thrones. 

Yet more. Spain carried on this essen: war by 
means of hard and barren gold that never came back 
to hand, which it fquandered away, but which raifed 
the price of all the articles of life throughout Europe. 
The exchequer of the republic was induftry and trade. 


The former diminifhed and the latter increafed with © 


time. .In the fame proportion as the means of the go- 
vernment were exhaufted by the long.continuance. of 
the war, the republic was gathering in_its harveft. It 
was a {canty but a grateful fowing, which tardily made 
its returns, but returns of an hundred-fold; the tree 
from which Philip plucked the fruit, was cut round at 
the trunk, and never fhot forth again. 

It was determined by Philip’s adverfe fates, ae al 
the treafures he lavifhed away for crufhing the pro- 
vinces, fhould be the fource of their proper wealth. 
The inceffant influx of fpanifh gold had fpread afflu- 
ence and luxury over every part of Europe; but Eu- 
rope was fupplied in moft of its increafing wants from 
the hands of the Dutch, who at that time Pprefided over 
the commerce of the world, and fixed the price of .all 
- .¢€om 
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commodities. Even during this war, Philip had it not: 
in his power to prevent his own fubjects from dealing 
with the republic of Holland: nay he could not have 
wifhed to prevent them. He himfelf defrayed the ex- 
pence the rebels were at in defending themfelves; for 
the very war they were obliged to maintain increafed 
the export of their’ wares. The monftrous difburfe- 
ments he made for the fupport of his fleets and armies 
flowed moftly into the treafury of the republic; which 
fupplied'the flemifh markets as well as thofe of Bra- 
bant.°“Whatever Philip fet in motion againft the re- 
bels, operated eventually in their favour. He was un- 
able to do any thing effectually againft this enemy; as 
it was iimpoffible for him to raife a rampart round his 
country. Allthe immenfe fums that were confumed 
in this war of forty years, were only poured into the 
fieve of the Danaids, running a into a bottom- 
lefs gulf. 

The flow progrefs of the war, aceatihed as much 
detriment to the’king of Spain, as it brotight advan- 
tage to the rebels. His army was for the moft part 
compofed of the remains of thofe victorious troops 
who had already gathered their laurels under Charles 
the fifth. Age and long fervices entitled them to re- 
pofe; numbers of them whom the war had enriched, 
longed with impatience to return to their homes, where 
they might pafs in eafe the remainder of a toilfome life. 
Their former zeal, their bravery and heroic ardour, de- 
clined in the fame degreé, as they imagined they had. 
_ performed enough for duty and for glory, and fhould. 
\ Begin to reap the fruits of fo many hard campaigns. 
arnce | it came to pals, that troops who were accuf- 
oon N 2 tomed 
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tomed to vanquith every obftacle by the fury of their 
onfet, became weary of a war which was -carried’ om 
not fo much againft men as agdinft the elements, which 
_ exercifed their patience more than. renown could ‘com- 
penfate, wherein the conflicts with danger were fewer 
than thofe with hardfhips and want. Neither. their 
perfonal valour, nor their loag military experience 
could avail them any thing in a country, whofe’ natu- 
ral employment gave. even the moft daftardly..of. the 
natives an eminent advantage over. them.. In, fine;..or 
a foreten territory, one defeat was more.mifehievous: 
to them than feveral victories ever an enemy, that was 
at home, could procure them benefit. With. the re- 
bels the cafe was diametrically oppofite., In fo. tedious: 
a war, wherein no decifive battle.was fought, ‘the: fee- 
bler foe muft at length gain infteuétion frem the 
firenger, inconfidérable defeats muft enure him. to. dan= 
ger, inconfiderable victories animate his affuran¢ee., In 
the commencement of the civil .war,- the republican: 
army fearcely.dared to fhew themfelves before the {pa- 
nith troops; they ‘were trained and’ hardened. by .its. 
long continuance, As the royal army grew weary of 
flaughter, the confidence of the rebels increafed ; they 
improved in experience and difeipline. At length, 
after half acentury, the mafter and the {cholars retited, 
like equal. combatants, each unconquered.. 

It muft be farther obferved, that during the saleabe 


courfe of this conteft, there was greater confiftency and 


union on the fide of the rebels than on that of the king. 
Before the former loft their .firft general, the admi- 
niftration of the Netherlands had patt through no. lefs 
than five different hands. ‘Lhe irrefolution of. the 
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alutchefs of Parma amufed the cabinet of Madrid, and 
caufed it in a very fhort fpace of time to violate al- 
moft every maxim of politics. Duke Alva’s inflexible 
feverity, the gentlenefs of his fuccefier Requefeens, the © 
attifice and cunning of don John of Auftria, and the 
alert cefarian fpiric of the prince ef Parma, gave this 
war fo many oppofite dire@ions; whereas the plan of 
the rebels, was always the production of a fingle per- 
fon and was profecuted with energy and precifion. “The 
greateft misfortune was, that the maxims in general 
were not fuited to the moment in which they were to 
be applied. At the beginning of the troubles, when 
the fuperiority was apparently on the fide of the king, 
when a quick determination and a manly firmnefs might 
have quelled the rebellion foon after its birth, the reins 
of government were put into the hands of a keavy and 
feeble woman. After the infurreCtions had breke out 
into actual rebellion, the forces of the faction ftood 
more in an equipoize with thofe of the king; and a pru- 
dent compliance alone could prevent the approaching 
inteftine war, the viceroyalty Zell inte the hands of a 
man who was exactly deficient in the only virtue that 
office required. So vigilant a manager as William the 
filent was, none of the advantages could efcape which 
the vicious policy of his opponent gave him; and with 
filent diligence he brought his grand oe by 
_ degrees to perfection. 

But why did not Philip appear bimfelt’ in the Nether- 
lands?) Why did he prefer to employ and exhautt the 
moft unnatural means, in prejudice to the only ones 
‘that’ could not failhim? ‘To break the arrogant power 
of the ‘nobility, no way was more natural than by the 


of 
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- perfonal prefence of the fovereign. By the fide of ma- 
jey the moft pompous pretenfions muft fubfide; all. 
private grandeur is effaced. Inftead of barring accefs 
to truth, but through flow and turbid channels, to the 
_diitant throne, fo that the tardy preventatives could not 


come till time had matured the effect of chance intoan 
‘operation of reafon, had he allowed his own difcern-, 


ment to have diftinguifhed truth from error, his frigid 
politics alone, not to mention his humanity, might 
have faved the country a million of its inhabitants. 
‘Phe nearer their fource the more forcible would his 
edicts have been; the clofer to their mark, fo much 
the more feebly and impotently would the ftrokes of re- 
bellion have fallen. It cofts infinitely more to infult a 
man to his face, than to do him mifchievous turns at a 
diftance. ‘The rebellion at firft feemed ‘to tremble at 
its name, and for a long time hid itfelf under the flimfy 
pretext of efpoufing the caufe of the fovereign againft 
the arbitrary ufurpations of his viceroy. Philip’s ap- 
pearance. in Bruffels would at once have put an end to 
this idie impofture. He might then have either com- 
‘plied with their demands, or taken off their mafk and 
confounded them with:their real afpecét. And what an 
alleviation would it have been to the Netherlands, had 
he only freed them from thofe calamities, which were 
‘heaped upon them without his knowledge and againft 
his will! What an advantage to himfelf, if it had 
tended tg nothing farther than to open his eyes to the 
application of the enormous fums that were unjufitly 
levied for the fervices of the war, paffing into the ra- 
pacious hands of his fubftitute! What his reprefenta- 
' tives were obliged to extort by the unnatural :aid of 
| | terror, 
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terror, the majefty of the prince would have readily 
found in the difpofitions of all men. What rendered 
them the objects of abhorrence and. deteftation would - 
have procured him a fovereion dread; for the abufe of 
native authority preffes with lefs painful fenfations, 
than the abufe of delegated power. His prefence would 
have been the falvation of thoufands had he but been 
an ceconomical defpot; if he had even not been that, 
yet would the awe of his perfon have preferved him a 
territory, which was loft through the hatred and con- 
tempt that was had for his inftruments. 

In like manner as the opprefiion of the people of the 
Netherlands was the common concern of all men who 
were fenfible to their natural rights, fo one would have 
thought that the difobedience and defection of this 
people would have been an incentive to all princes, in 
the prerogatives of their neighbours to have defended 
their own. But the jealoufy with which Spain was 
beheld, gained the afcendant this once over political 
fympathy, and the principal powers of Europe engaged 
either openly or in private on the fide of freedom. The 
emperor Maximilian the fecond, though bound to the 
houfe of Spain by the ties of blood, furnifhed it with a 
juft caufe of complaint, that he favoured in fecret the 
party of the rebels. By the offer of his mediation, 
he tacitly allowed their complaints a degree of juft- 
ice which muft have encouraged them, : -to prefer 
them with more inflexible perfeverance. Under’an 
emperor fincerely devoted to the fpanifh court, Wil- 
liam of Orange could hardly have drawn from Germany 
fach great- fuppli€s- of ‘troops and ‘money. = -F rance, 
| wvichout opénly-and formally breaking the e peace, pice 
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a prince of the blood at the head. of the netherland re- | 
bels; the operations of the latter were chiefly carried 
on with the money and troops of France. Elizabeth of 
England ufed.no more than a juft revenge and retalia~ 
tion, in giving protection to the infurgents againft their 
lawful fovereign ; and if even her parfimonious affiftance 
extended no farther than to preferve the republic from 
total ruin, yet this was of infinite feryice at a moment > 
when hope alone could fupport their expiring courage. 
With thefe two powers Philip was, then in treaty of 
peace, and both were traitors to him. » Between the 
ftrong and the weak, fincerity is oftentimes no virtue; 
where one is dreaded, the finer bands which bind like 
to like are feldom of any avail. Philip himfelf had dif- 
dained to make ufe of truth in political intercourfes ; he 
himfelf had expunged morality from the duty of kings 
in affairs with each other, and had fet up artifice as the 
deity of the cabinet. So far from being fatisfied and 
happy in the effects of his own confideration, his whole 
life muft have been difturbed by the jealoufy he excited 
in others againft him, Europe brought him to repent- 
ance for the abufe of an authority, of which in fact he 

neve: had had the whole ufe. | 
In confidering the inequality of the conteft, karte 
at firit fight 1s fo very ftriking, if we take into account 
all the acci :dental occurrences which were inimical to 
the former, and fo favourable to the latter, all ideas of 
fupernatural mterpofition vanifh away, but yet the ex- 
traordinary appearance remains; and we.difcover a juft 
flandard for determining that the petfonal merit .of 
thefe, tepublicans was fufficient, for, procuring them 
their FOP ac Yet at is not to be,imagined, that an 
exact 
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exact account was made of their own powers previous 
to the attempt; or, that, on the firft embarkation on 
this uncertain fea, they knew already at what {hore 
they fhould afterwards arrive. The enterprife never 
appeared in the mind of its author fo mature, fo bold 
and fo glorious as it proved in the end, any more than 
the everlafting feparation in religious fentiments was 
thought of by Luther when he firft ftood up againft 
the fale of indulgences.. How great the difference 
between the humble manners of that beggar in Bruffels, - 
_who implored an act of humanity as a gracious boon, 
and the formidable majefty of a free ftate, treating with 
kings upon a footing of equality; and, in lefs than one 
century, difpofing of the throne of its former tyrants! 
The invifible hand of fate conducted the lanced arrow 
ina different direction from that in which it parted 
from the bow drawn by a mortal’s arm. Inthe bofom 
of fortunate Brabant that freedom was born, which 
while yet an infant was ravifhed from its mother, and 
given to blefs defpifed Holland. But we are not to de- 
tract from the grandeur of the enterprife, becaufe it 
terminated differently from what might be at firft ima~ 
gined. A familiar intercourfe with the world in prefent 
and in former times ought long ago to have cured us 
of this vanity. Man hews, polifhes and cuts out the 
rude marble which time brings forth to view; to him 
belongs the moment and the point, but hiftory brings 
forward the event. If the paffions which thewed them- 
felves bufy 1 in this tranfa@ion, were not unworthy of 
the work to which they fecretly ferved —if the powers _ 
that helped to produce ut, and the. particular actions, 
from the concatenation whereof it fa paiapely grew, 
| ) were 
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were in themfelves generous exertions, fair and great 
actions, fo is the event interefting, and fruitfulin good 
effeéts to mankind ; and we are at liberty either to be 
aftonifhed at the bold produétions of” chance or to 
beftow our admiration on a fuperior intellect. 

The hiftory of the world is uniform as the laws of 
nature, and fimple as the human foul. The fame con- 
ditions always produce the fame appearances. The very 
ground where now the Netherlanders bid defiance to 
their fpanifh tyrants, their forefathers, the Batavians, 
and the Belgi, were, fifteen hundred years before, con: 
tefting with the Romans. As they refufed fubmiffion 
to a haughty and imperious ‘ruler, as they were ill- 
treated by rapacious fatraps; with fimilar valour they 
broke from their chains, and tried their fortune in as 


unequal a conflict. ‘The fame pride of conqueft, the © 


fame national ardour in the Spaniards of the fixteenth 
century with that of the Romans in the firft, the fame 
bravery and difcipline in both armies, the fame terror 
at fight of thefe murderous bands. In the former 
inftance as well as the latter, we fee ftratagem combat- 
ing with fuperior power, and fortitude fupported by 
concord, harrafling an enormous force which had 
weakened itfelf by divifion. In one cafe as well as the 
other, private hatred armed the hation; one fingle 
‘man, born for the times, difcovered to them the dan- 
gerous fecret of their own power, and brought their 
filent grief to a bloody explanation. ‘* Confefs Batavi- 
“© ans! fays Claudius Civilis to his fellow- citizens in 


‘the facred grove, are we treated by thefe Romans, 


eas heretofore, as allies and friends, ornot rather’ as 
“¢ fervilevaflals?) We are delivered up to their officers 
cn ‘Sang 


ae 
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** and viceroys ; who, when fatiated with our fpoils and 
‘© our blood, are relieved by others, who exercife over 
“< us the fame contumacy and violence, only under 
‘¢ different names. Should it at length happen, that 
‘© Rome once for all fhould fet over usa ruler, he will 
‘6 opprefs us with a brilliant and chargeable train, and 
<< with a ftill more infupportable pride. The levies 
<* are foon coming on, which fnatch children for ever — 
<€ from their parents, brothers from their brethren, 
<¢ and deliver up your vigorous youth into fervitude to 
“the Romans. The prefent moment, Batavians, is 
“our own. Never was Rome more humbled than 
‘‘now. Let not thefe names of legions caft you into 


-«¢ difmay; their camps contain nothing but old men 


*‘ and {poil. ‘We have footmen and cavalry. Germa- 
*€ ny is ours, and Gaul is longing to throw off the 
“‘ yoke. Let Syria ferve them, and .Afia, and the 
« people of the Haft, who are accuftomed to kings! 
*< There are ft1ll among us fome who were born before 
** the tribute was paid to the Romans... ‘The gods are 


A$ onthe: fide..of the valiant!” This confederacy was 


confecrated by folemn rites and facraments, as at the 
league of Geneva; like thefe they artfully concealed | 


themfelves under the veil of fubmiffien to the majefty 


of a great name. ‘The cohorts of Civilis {wore on the 
Rhine to Vefpafian in Syria, like the compromife made 
with Philip the fecond. The fame field of battle begot 


the fame plan of defence, the fame refuge in defpair. 


Both entrufted their fluctuating fortunes to a friendly 


element; in -fimilar exigencies Civilis delivered his 


ifland, as, fifteen hundred years afterwards, William 


of Sapa freed the city of Leyden, by .a politic 


: inundation. 
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inundation. ‘The batavian bravery difcovered the im- 
becillity of the mafter of the world, as the fignal 
courage of their progenitors expofed to all Europe ‘the 
fplendid decline of the fpanifh monarchy. The fame 


fertility of invention in the commanders at both times. 


caufed the war to continue with ecual obftinacy, and 
to end almoft as doubtfully: one difference, how- 
ever, is remarkably ftriking; the Romans and Bata- 

-vians fought with humanity, for they fought not for 
religion. i | 

_ For thoroughly underftanding this creat revolution, 
we fhould caft- an eye on the former hiftory of the 
country, in order to know the ‘tate in which it was 
at the time when this remarkable change took place. 

. The entrance of thefe nations into hiftory is the mo- 
ment of their downfall ; from their conquerors they re- 
ceived ‘a political exiftence. The extenfive landfcape 
of which Germany forms the boundary towards the 
eaft, France to the fouth, the german ocean to the 
weft and north, and which we comprize under the ge- 
neral name of the Netherlands, was, at the time of the 
incurfion of the Remans into belgic Gaul divided into 
three nations, all three of german origin, of german 
manners, and of german ftrength. The Rhine formed 
ats limits. On this fide the river dwelt the Belgi*, on 
the other the Frifians, and the Batavi on the ifland 


* Jn that part of the low countries which now comprehends the 


catholic Netherlands and the States-general. The Batavi, with 
the Canninefaters, an inconfiderable people in connection with 
them, inhabited a part of Holland, a part of modern Cleves, 
‘Gueldres, Utrecht and Overyffel; all the reftwere Frif.. s 

| : forméd 


ae 
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_ formed by the junction of its two arms with the ocean. 


Each of thefe tribes or people was fooner or later fub- 
dued by the Romans, but their conqueror himfelf de- 
livers to us the moft honourable teftimony of their 


valour. The Belgi, fays Ceelar, alone of all the nations 
of Gaul; repulfed the Cimbri and Teutones, on every 


attack, from their borders. All the nations about the 
Rhine, as we ate told by Tacitus, were excelled by 
the Batavi in feats of valour. This rude people paid 
their tribute only in men, who were referved by their 
commanders, like {words and arrows, for the pur- 


‘pofes of deftruction. The Romans themfelves de- 
elared the batavian cavairy to be the beft part of their 


army; and, for a long tume they compofed the body. 
guard of the roman emperors. ‘They were affifting to 
Agricola im. the conqueft of Britain; their furious 
courage terrified the Dacians, as they {wam in com- 
plete armour acrofs the Danube. Of them all the Frifi 
were conquered the laft, and were the firft to regain 
their freedom. The morafies among which they dwelt, 

allured the conquerors later, and coft them more. The 


_ roman Drufus, who made war on thefe territories, dug 


a canal from the Rhine to the Flevo, the prefent Zuy- 
derfee, by which the roman fleet had a paffage into the 
north fea, and from thence, by the mouthings of the 
Ems and the Wefer, found an aay way into the heart 
of Germany. 

During a fpace of four hundred years we find Bata- 
vians in the roman armies; but, from the times of Ho- 
norius their very name no longer appears in hiftory. 
We fee their ifland overflowed by the Franks; who 
are loft again in the neighbouring Belgi. In the mean 

| time 
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time the Frifi broke the yoke of their impotent ruler, : 


and appear again asa free and even a conquering 
nation, enlarging their borders as far as the left bank 
of the Rhine. . 

_ Emigrations at length deftroyed the otigivl form of 
thefe nations: other commixtures arofe, with different 
forms of government. Rivers change their, courfes, 
the firm land and the fea confound their limits, the 
fplendid monuments of roman induftry fall to ruin, and 
the face of the earth is changed with its inhabitants. 
The coherence is diffolved at once, and with a new 
race of men a new hiftory begins. 

; The monarchy of the Franks, which arofe on the 
ruins of roman Gallia, in the fixth and feventh cen- 
tury had {wallowed up all the provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and planted chriftianity in thefe parts. Charles 
Martel fubdued Friefland laft of all to the frankifh 
crown; and by his arms prepared a way to the gofpel. 
Charlemagne united all thefe countries, making them 
a part of the extenfive monarchy, which this conqueror 
created, of France, Germany, and Lombardy. As 


that powerful {tate was again fplit into partitions under’ 


his fucceffors, the Netherlands were alfo diftributed 
into franko-german and lotheringian provinces, and at 
length we meet with them under the general names of 
Friefland and Nether-Lotheringia, or Lorraine. 


With the Franks, the feudal-fyftem, that’ offspring 


_ of the North, was introduced into thefe regions, and 


degenerated here as in other parts. ‘The more power- 


ful vafials feparated themfelves by degrees from the 
crown, the counts and dukes partitioned the country, 
took each a prefidescy asa royal fubftitute, and foon 


turned 


pe 
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turned. them into heretable fiefs. But thefe feparate 
fervants of the crown could only maintain themfelves 
againft their lawful fovereigns by the help of their vaf- 
fals; and thefe muft be purchafed. again by frefh invef- 
titures. By crafty ufurpations and donations the clergy 
was become powerful, and imperceptibly procured 
themfelves a fovereign exiftence in their various epif- 
copal fees. ‘Thus were the Netherlands, from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century, rent into feveral fovereign- 
ties, which partly did homage to the german empire, 
and partly to the kings of the Franks. Several of 
them, either by purchafe, marriages, legacies, or con- 
queft, were again united under one fovereignty; and, 
in the fifteenth century, we find the houfe of Burgundy 
in poffeffion of the greateft. part of the Netherlands. 
Philip, furnamed the good, duke of Burgundy, had 
already, with more or lefs juftice, united eleven pro- 
yinces under his authority ; to which Charles the bold, 
his fon, added two others by force of arms. ‘Thus im- 
perceptibly arofe a new ftate in Kurope, to which, for 
being the moft flourifhing kingdom in this part of the 
globe, nothing was wanting but the name. Thefe 
powerful poffeffions rendered the princes of the Nether- 
lands formidable neighbours to France, and tempted 
the daring {pirit of Charles the bold to form the plan 
of a conqueft, which was to comprife the whole of the 
territory from the Zuyderfee and the difemboguing of 
the Rhine, as far as Alface. A formidable army was 
kept in readinefs for the execution of this project, and 
Switzerland already trembled for its liberty; but ca- 
pricious fortune abandoned him in two dreadful battles, 
his and 
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and the frantic conqueror could neither resi aiklea 
among the living or the dead.* | 
Maria, the fole heirefs of Charles the bold, the 
richeft princefs of the times, and the unhappy Helena, 
who involved thefe countries in mifery, now drew 
upon her the attention of the world. ‘Two great princes, 
Lewis the eleventh, king of France, in behalf of the 
young dauphin his fon, and Maximilian of Auftria, 
fon to the emperor Frederic the third, appear among 
her fuitors. That to whom fhe fhould prefent her- 
hand, would be the moft potent prince in Europe; and 
now this quarter of the world firft began to be alarmed 
for its ballance. Lewis, the more powerful of the two, 
eould have feconded his pretenfions by the force of 
arms; but the netherland nation, which difpofed of 
the hand of its princeffes, paffed by this formidable 
neighbour, and determined for Maximilian ; whofe 
more diftant territories, and more limited power, had 
not fo menacing an afpect to their liberties. A de- 
ceitful and unfortunate policy, which, by a fingular 
difpenfation of heaven, only accelerated the deplorable 
fate they intended fo induftrioufly to avoid. | 
Philip the fair, the fon of Maximilian and Maria, 
obtained with his fpanifh bride this extenfive monarchy 
which had fhortly before been founded by Ferdinand 


* His body was long fought for without effe& on the field of 
battle ; and was at length found in a fwamp, quite naked, and fo 
unknowable, that numbers doubted of his death : and the common 
people for five years afterwarde were conftantly looking for his 
reappearance. 

and 
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and Ifabelia; and Charles of Auftria, his fon, was 
born lord of the kingdom of Spain, the two Sicilies, 
the new world, and the Netherlands. | 

The common people here, fooner emerged from their 
deplorable vaffalage, than in the other feudal kingdoms, 
and prefently gained a civil exiftence. The country, 
advantageoully fituated on the fea and great navigable 
rivers, early awakened commerce, which encouraged. 
the arts of induftry, allured foreigners, drew men to- 
gether into towns and cities, and diffufed riches and 
opulence among them. Contemptible as the trade now 
eftablifhed might appear in the eyes of the haughty 
nobles, yet they could not refift the captivating charms 
of gold; which, under the various titles of taxes, im- 
pofts, highway-money, bridge-money, tolls, &c. they 
caufed to be paid them both by natives and foreigners. 
“Their own covetoufnefs made them promoters of com- | 
merce, and barbarifm itfelf, as it often happens, ferved 
their purpofes until a founder conftitution fupplied its 
place. The numerous wars, which the’ counts and 
dukes carried on both amongft themfelves and againft 
their neighbours, made them dependent on the good 
will of the cities, which had procured themfelves im- 
portance by their wealth; and, for the fubfidies they 
afforded, had been able to infift upon confiderable 
Tights and immunities. As the crufades rendered great 
and expenfive preparations and armaments needful, the 
extended navigation more nearly connected Europe 
_ with Afia, and the increafe of luxury created new wants 
for their princes ; the cities did not neglect the favour- 
able moment for gaining new acceffions of privileges 
and for extorting important rights of fovereignty from 

et. o their 
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their mafters. ‘Thus, after the lapfe of a few centuties, 


we perceive a mixed form of government eftablithed in 
thefe parts, where the authority of the princes is con- 
fiderably limited by the influence of the feveral orders, 
namely, the nobility, the clergy, andthe cities. Thefe, 
which were called the ftates, affembled as often as the 
exigencies of the provinces rendered it neceflary. With- 


out their comfent no law could be brought to effeét, no 


war might be carried on, no taxes raifed, no alteration 
made. in the coin, no foreigner admitted to any de- 


partment of the adminiftration. Thefe privileges were. 


enjoyed in common by all or moft of the provinces; 
others were different as the nature of the country va- 
ried. *The government was hereditary; but the fon 


could not fucceed, till he had folemnly fworn to up- 


hold the conftitution, and defend the laws. 

The firft legiflator is neceffity; all the wants to be 
provided for by this conftitution were originally the 
wants of commerce. Accordingly, the whole form of 


eovernment adopted by the republic is founded on 


merchandife, and its laws bear a later date than its 
trade. The laft article in this conftitution, by which 


. 7 \ 
foreigners are excluded from offices, is a natural. con- | 


fequence of all the preceding. So complicated and 
ingenious a relation of the fovereign with the people, 
and which peculiarly differs in every province, and 
frequently in one and the fame city, requires men who, 
together with the moft ardent zeal for the maintenance. 
of the liberty of the ftate, muft poffefs the moft fub- 


ftantial knowledge of it. .Thefe two properties can. 


hardly be fuppofed to fubfift in a foreigner. This law, 


‘moreover, is of force in each of the provinces apart; 


fo. 


ait 


4 
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fo that in Brabant, no Fleming can be appointed to aft 
office, no Hollander in Zealand; and it has ftill been 
preferved in the fequel, even after all. thefé provinces 
have been united under one ruler or chief. 
Beyond all the reft, Brabant enjoyed the moft luxu+ 
riant freedom. Its privileges were thought fo valua- 
ble, that mothers, when the time of their delivery ap- 
proached, went thither from the bordering provinces, 
that their children might be born to the participation 
of all the prerogatives of this favoured country ; juft asg 
to ufe the words of Strada, men improve the vegeta- 
bles of a ruder clime by tranfplanting them into a foil 


warmed and invigorated by a milder tky.- 


‘The houfe of Burgundy having completed the. unioti 
of feveral provinces under its dominion, the particular 
provincial affemblies, which had hitherto been inde- 
pendent tribunals, formed one general court of juftice, 
which had its feat at Mechlin ; and thus connected the 
various members into one fole body, which decided all 
civil and penal matters in the laft refort. 'The fove- 
feignty of the fingle provinces was abolifhed, and the 
majefty of the ftate now neni in the fenate af 
Mechlin. 

On the death of Charles the bold, the ftates did not 


neglect to take advantage of the diftreffes.of their 


dutchefs, who was awed by the arms of France, and 
indeed was already in their power. ‘The itates of Hol- 


land and Zealand compelled her to fign a great charter, 


which enfured them the moft ithportant rights of fo- 
vereignty. The licentioufnefs of the people of Ghent 
carried them fo far, as to furmon the favorites of 
maria. who had. the misfortune to difpleafe them, be- 

a % fore 


/ 
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fore their tribunal, and to wens them in the very 


ficht of this princefs. During the fhort governinent 
of the dutchefs Maria till her marriagé, the com- 
monalty acquired a degree of confequence and power 
which elevated them nearly to the rank of a free ftate. 
On the death’ of his fpoufe, Maximilian, of his own 
authority, took upon him the government, as the 
guardian of his fon. The ftates, offended at this at-. 
tack upon their rights, refufed to acknowledge his fu- 


premacy, and could no farther be brought to com-_ 


pliance, than to tolerate him as ftadtholder for a deter- 
minate time, and that under conditions to which they 
obliged him to fwear. Maximilian believed he might 
fafely tre{pafs on the conftitution, on becoming king 
of the Romans. He impofed extraordinary taxes on 
the provinces, remitted the fervices of the Burgun- 
dians and Germans, and filled the country with foreign 
troops. But the jealoufy of thefe republicans kept 
equal pace with the power of their regent. ‘The peo- 
ple flew to their arms, as he made his entrance into 


Bruges at the head of a numerous train; feized upon 


his perfon, and laid him prifoner in the fortrefs. Not- 
withftanding the powerful interceflion of the imperial 


and the roman courts, he could not obtain his freedom. 


till the nation: was fatisfied on the points ” in contro- 
verly. | | 
The fecurity of life and property, which arofe from 
milder laws and an equal adminiftration of juftice, pro- 
moted diligence and induftry in thefe countries. In 
perpetual combat with the ocean, and the torrents of 
"impetuous rivers, which raged againft the lower lands, 
and the force whereof muft be broken by dams, and 


miti- 


+ @ 
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mitigated by canals, foon taught this nation to obferve 
the operations of nature, to {et a boifterous element at 
defiance by induftry and perfeverance ; and, like the 
Aligyptians, inftruéted by their Nile, to exert its in- 
vention and ingenuity in the difcovery and ufe of the 
means of refifiance. ‘The natural fertility of its foul, 
which was favourable to agriculture and pafturage, at 
the fame time increafed its population. Its happy fitua- 
tion on the fea, and the great navigable rivers of Ger- 


-many and France, which partly here fall into the fea, 


fuch a number of artificial canals interfeCting the coun- 
éry in all directions, incited and animated navigation ; 
and the interior circulation of the provinces, fo much 
facilitated mer y very early awakened a -_ of 
commerce, 

The neighbouring coaft of Britain was the firft that 
was yifited by their fhips. The englifh wool which 
they carried back, gave employment to thoufands of 
induftvious hands in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp; 
and fearcely had half the twelfth century elapfed be- 
fore flemifh cloths were worn in Germany and France. 
So early as the eleventh century we find friefland fhips 
in the Belt, and even up the Levant. This enter- 
prifing people were already able, without the compafs, 
to invade the regions of the pole, and te fteer to the 
northernmoft capes of Ruffia. From the towns of Van- 
dalia the Netherlands took a part of the trade to the 
Levant, which at that time paffed from the Black Sea 
to the Baltic over the ruffian empire. On the decline 
of this in the thirteenth century, when the crufades 
had opened a new way, acrofs the Mediterranean, for 


ae the 
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the wares of India, the italian cities drew to themfelves | 


this lucrative branch of commerce, and formed in Ger- 
many the hanfeatic league; the Netherlands became 
the important mart between the north and fouth.” Be- 
hind them an inexplorable tract of continent, towards 
- the weft lying open to the main, by fo many hofpita- 
ble havens, thefe countries feemed exprefily ordained 
to be the centre of commerce, the place of confluence 
for all nations. Veffels that could not well make the 
. tedious voyage from the Mediterranean to the Baltic in 
the courfe of a feafon, readily. pitched upon a place of 
meeting, that lay in the midft between the two. In 
the principal cities. of the Netherlands ftaples were im- 
mediately erected. Britains, Spaniards, Italians, French, 

Germans, and the people of the north, flocked Here 
together with products from all the regions of the 


globe. The concurrence of fellers lowered the-price of | 


materials, induftry was animated with vigour, becaufe 
the market was at the door, With the neceflary cir- 
culation of money came in the courfe of exchange, 
which opened a new fource of wealth. 'The princes of 
the country, become at length better acquainted with 


their real interefts, encouraged the merchant with | 


great immunities, and found out the art of protecting 
their trade by advantageous treaties with foreign powers, 
When, in the fifteenth century feveral fingle provinces 
united themfelves under one fovereign, a ftop'was put 
_to their pernicious private wars, as their feparate inte- 
refts were now clofely combined by one common go; 


vernment. ‘Their commerce throve, and their wel/are 


was increafed by the advantages of a continued ‘peace 
: which 
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- which the fuperior power of their princes impofed on 
the neighbouring kings. The burgundian flag was re- 
{pected in every fea, the authority of their fovereign © 
gave energy to their undertakings, and rendered the 
attempt of a private perfon the concern of a formidable 
ftate. So powerful a protection foon put them in a 
condition even to renounce the hanfeatic league, and 
to perfecute thefe arrogant rivals over all the fea. The 
hanfeatic merchant, to whom the fpanifh ports were 
fhut, was at length forced againft his will to frequent the 
flemith fairs, and to receive the commodities of Spain 
at the Netherland mart. 

Bruges, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was the centre of the whole european trade, and the 
great commercial emporium of all nations. In the year 
1468, they numbered 150 merchant-veffels, riding at 
once in the harbour of Sluys. Here were the maga- 
zines of all northern productions for the fouth, and of 
all the fouthern and levantine for the north. They 
were tranfported in hanfeatic bottoms through the 
‘ Sound, and along the Rhine to Upper Germany, or 
carried. over land to Brunfwic and Luneburg. © 
_ It is the natural courfe of human affairs, that an un- 
bounded luxury is the attendant on long profperity. 
The feducing example of Philip the good could not 
but haften this event. The court of the duke of Bur- 
gundy was the moft voluptuous and {plendid in Europe, 
not even excepting thofe of the italian princes. The 
coftly drefles of the great, which afterwards ferved for 
patterns to the Spaniards, were foon extended to the 
people at large: and the meanett burgher walked the 
; Oo 4 ftreets 
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ftreets in velvet or filk.* Plenty ({ays Comines, an 
author who travelled through the Netherlands about the 


middle of the fifteenth century) was followed by pride 


and infolence. ‘The magnificence and vanity of drefs 
was carried by both fexes to the moft enormous €x- 
pence. The luxury of the table was never purfued to 
fo' high a pitch of profufion by any nation as here. 
The immoral intercourfe of the two fexes, in bagnios 
and fimilar places of lewd refort, had entirely banithed 
every veftige of decorum — nor is it to be thought that 
we here only {peak of the ufual luxury of the great; 
even the females of the loweft claffes gave into thefe eX 
ceffes without any regard to propriety and modera- 
tion. | >is ‘io ag ii, Gna 
But how much moore cheering ts even this extrava- 
‘gance to the friend of mankind, than that cold con- 
tentednefs in penury and want, and the infenfibiliy of 
barbarian virtue, which at this time prevailed over. 


* The wealth of the burgundian nation and its fovereign lay 
concealed in the fields where the battles of Granfon, Murten, and 
Nancy had been fought. Here a fwifsfoldier drew from the finger 
of Charles the bold, the famous diamond which was long held to 
be the largeft in Europe, which fhone the fecond in the crown 
of France, and which the ignorant finder fold for a guiden. The 
Swifs exchanged, what filver he found, againft tin, and the gold 
again t copper, and tore in pieces the fumptuous tents that were 
covered with cloth of gold. The value of the booty that was 
made, in iilver, gold and precious ftones, was eftimated at three. 


miilions of gold guldens. Charles and his army had not the ap- 


pesrance of foes who came out to the combat, but of conquerors » 


ma niicently adorned foratiiumph. Mémoites de Phil. de Co. 
mings, liv i. )p.253..259. ‘26%, 


almoft 


~ ce 
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‘almoft all the ret of Europe! ‘The burgundian period 


fhone amid thofe gloomy centuries, like a glorious 
day of funfhine intervening between the rains of the | 
{pring. : 
This flourithing ftate of affairs, at length, ieee : 
brought the cities of Flanders to their ruin. Ghent 
and Bruges, intoxicated with freedom and affluence, 
declared war againft Philip the good, the fevereign of 
eleven provinces, which terminated as unhappily for 
them as it had been rafhly undertaken. Ghent alone, 
at the affair of Gavre, loft feveral thoufand men, and 
was obliged to Loreade the wrath of the victor by an. 
amercement of four hundred thoufand gold guidens. 
All the perfons of diftinétion, and the principal burgh- 
ers of the city, two thoufand in number, were forced 
to walk barefoot the length of a french mile, with 


their heads uncovered, and naked to their fhirts, to 


meet the duke, and afk his grace upon their knees. 
On this occafion they were divefted of feveral of their 
moft valuable privileges; an irreparable damage to all 
their future trade. In the year 1482, they engaged in 
a war, not much more fuccefsful, with Maximilian of 
Auftria, to diveft him of the guardianfhip of his fon, 
which he. had illegally affumed. ‘The emperor Frede- 


vic I. entered their territory with a humerous army, . 
to avenge the caufe of his fon, and kept the harbour 


of Sluys blocked up for ten years, by which their com-. 
merce was muchreduced. At this jun@ture Amfterdam 
and Antwerp fupplied him with the moft fubftantial 
fuccours, and glad they were of the occafion, as their 
jealoufy had long been raifed by the flourulhing con- 
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dition Be the gemifh cities. The Italians. began to 


bring their own filks to Antwerp for fale, and the fle- ' 
mifh clothiers, who had fettled in England, fent'thi- 


ther their commodities likewife; by which the city of 
Bruges acquired two capital: branches of commerce, 
Their increafing pride had long ago violated the 
hanfeatic league, which they now entirely abandoned, 
and eftablifhed their fhops at Antwerp. . In the year 
4516, it was deferted by all the foreign merchants, in- 
fomuch that only a few Spaniards remained; but its 
profperity was long upon the decline, as it had been 
long arriving at its height. eh 
_ Antwerp, in the fixteenth century, was in alii, 
of that commerce which had been banifhed by the lux- 
ury of the flemifh towns; and under the reign of 
Charles V. this city was the moft opulent and profpe- 
-rous of any in the chriftian world. A river like the 
Scheldt, whofe broad mouth has the fame flux and re- 
flux with the German ocean, and is able to bear the 
Jargeft fhips clofe under the walls, naturally renders it 
~ the common rendezvous of all the veffels that frequent 
thefe coafts. Its free mart brought hither merchants 
from all countries. ‘The induftry of. the nation, had 
reached its utmoft extent at the commencement of this 
century. Agriculture, linen-manufactories, the breed- 
ing of cattle, the chace and the fifhery enriched the 


- countryman ; arts, manufactures and commerce poured 


wealth into the cities. It was not long before the pro- 
ducts of flemifh induftry were feen in Arabia, Perfia, 
and India. ‘Their {hips covered the ocean, and we fee 


hoe in the Euxine contending for the maftery with 
' the 
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% the Genoefe. ‘The netherland mariner has this dif- 
_ tin@tive quality, that he i is under {ail at every feafon of 


the year, and never puts up to winter. 

After the difcovery of the new way to the capes of 
_ Africa, and the Portuguefe Eaft-India trade had un- 
dermined that of the Levant, the Netherlands did not 
~ feel the wound that was given the Italian republics. 
The Portuguefe erected their ftaple in Brabant, and 
the {pices of Kalcutta were expofed to fale in the mar- 
kets of Antwerp. Hither flowed the weft indian 
commodities by which the haughty indolence of the 
Spaniard repaid the flemifh induftry. The Eaft-indian 
mart drew hither the moft famous counting-houfes of 
Florence, Lucca and Genoa, and from Augfburg the 
Fuggers and the Welfers. Hither the Hanfa now 
brought their noithern wares, and the englifh com- 
pany had their fettlements here. Art and nature 
feemed to vie with each other for making this place 
the fcene for the difplay of their ftores. It was a mag- 
nificent exhibition of the works of the Creator and 
of mankind. ! 

Its fame was foon fpread over all the world. At the 
conclufion of this century a fociety of turkifh mer- 
chants obtained a grant to fettle here, and to deliver 
from hence over all Greece the products of the Eaft. 
With the traffic of commodities arofe the trafic of 
money; their bills were current in all the ends of the 
earth. Antwerp, it 1s affirmed, then tranfacted in .a 
month more and greater affairs, than ever Venice did 
in two whole years, at the moft brilliant hes of her 
commerce. 

The city was reckoned to contain a hundred thou- 
fand inhabitants. The multitudes that were inceffantly 

: flocking 


é 
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flocking hither from all parts, exceeds belief. 'Twe 
hundred, and two hundred and fifty fail of thips have 
frequently been feen at one time in 1ts harbour; no 
day elapfed in which five hundred veflels did nat come 
and go; on the market-days the number amounted to 
eight and nine hundred. Upwards of two hundred 
coaches paffed daily through its gate, above two thou- 


fand waggons arrived every week, from Germany, | 
France and Lorraine, without reckoning the boors’ » 


carts and thofe loaded with corn, which ufually amount- 
ed to ten thoufand. Thirty thoufand hands were em- 
ployed in this city by the englifh company of merchant- 
adventurers qglone. In market-dues, tolls, and excife, 
the government got near two mullions yearly —a-fum, 
which at that time implied much more than at prefent, 


Of the refources of the nation we may form fome idea, 


when we are told, that the extraordinary taxes which 
Charles the fifth was obliged to raife for his frequent 
wars, were reckoned at forty millions of gold.” 

For this extraordinary fuccefs the Netherlands were 
indebted as much totheir liberty as to the natural fitu- 
ation of their country. Fluétuating laws and the def- 
poetical will of a rapacious prince would have ruined 
every advantage which bountiful nature had beftowed 
in fo great a profufion. Nothing but the inviolable 


fanctity of the laws can enfure to the citizen the fruits. 


of his induftry, and infpire him with that happy confi; 
dence which is the foul of all activity. ae 

The genius of this nation, unfolded by the fpirit of 
‘commerce and the intercourfe with fo many nations, 


fhone forth in ufeful inventions: the nobler arts foon_ 


reach maturity in the bofom of affluence and freedom. 
7 .. From 
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From Italy, where Cofmo de Medicis had newly: re{- 
tored its golden age, the Netherlanders tran{planted 
into their country the arts of painting, architecture, 
fculpture and engraving, which here, in a new foil, 
acquired a frefher bloom. The flemifh fchool, a 
daughter of the italian, foon contefted the prize with 
her parent ; and, in common with her, gave law to the 
fine arts in Europe, The arts and manufactures on 
which the Netherlanders chiefly grounded, and in part > 
frill ground their fuccefs, need here no farther notice. 
The art of painting in oil, that of ftaining glafs, even 
watches and dials, are, as Guicciardini affirms, origi- 
nally flemifh inventions; to them we are indebted for 
the improvement of the compafs, the points whereof 
are ftill denoted by netherland names. In the year 
1482. the art of printing was invented at Harlem, and 
it fo happened, that this ufeful difcovery, in the cen- 
tury following, rewarded its native country with free- 
dom. To the moft fertile genius at new inventions, 
the Netherlanders joined the happy talent of improving 
thofe they brought from abroad, and that were already 
in ufe; there were but few manufactures and arts, 
which were not either produced in this foil, or carried 
to higher perfection. 

Hitherto the provinces had formed the meft enviable 
ftate in Europe. None of the burgundian dukes had 
fhewn the leaft inclination to injure the conftitution ; 
even to the daring fpirit of Charles the bold, who 
brought into thraldom a foreign free ftate, it was ever 
deemed facred. Thefe princes indulged themfelves in 
ho higher expectations than to rule over a republic, 
and none of their countries could give them another 


6 lot 
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lot. Befides, thefe princes poffeffed nothing but what 
the Netherlands gave them, no troops but what the 
nation raifed for them, no riches but what were grant+ 
ed'them by the eftates. Every thing now took a dif- 
ferent turn. They were now fallen under a fovereign F 
who had other inftruments and other refources at com- 


mand, who could arm a foreign power againft them. — 


Charles the fifth reigned over his fpanifh dominions 
with an arbitrary {way; in the Netherlands he was no- 
thing more than the foremoft burgher. The moft per- 
fe&t fubmiffion in the fouthern parts of his empire, na- 
turally made him hold in contempt the rights of indivi- 


duals; here he was reminded to refpeét them: .The 


more he there relifhed the pleafure of unlimited autho= 
rity and the greater the opinion he had of himfelf: fo 
much the more unwillingly would he here ftoop to pre- 
{cribed forms, fo much the more muft he be induced 
to vanquith thefe obftacles to his ambition. It requires 
a high degree of virtue not to attack with animofity the 
power which refifts our favourite wifhes. Rather than 
fubmit to a blind neceffity, we give it the colour of a 
voluntary difpofition which we ought to oppofe with 
obftinacy and rancour; how much more then when it 
is freedom that fets bounds to our freedom ! | 
The Netherlands were not long in difcovering that 


they were become the province ofa monarchy. While ~ 


their former fovereigns had no higher aim than to at- 
tend to their welfare, their condition approached to 
the calm profperity of a private family, whofe head the 
regent was. Charles the fifth produced them on the 
ftage of the political world. ‘They now formed a limb 
of the pattie nowy: ee each of them employed as 


i an 
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an inftrument of his ambition. They ceafed to be . 
their own ultimate end; the centre‘of their exiftence 


was in the mind of their ruler. As his whole reign 
was no more than a motion after outward or internal 
political dealing, it was neceflary above ail things that. 
he fhould be powerful in his members, that he might 
ufe them with velocity and force. It was therefore im- 
poffible for him to encumber himfelf with the tedious 
mechanifim of their internal civil manners, of pay that _ 
confcientious attention to their hereditary privileges 


which their republican form of government required. 


With a bold monarchic ftep, he trod down the elegant 
ftructure of their commonwealth. He muft facilitate. 


_ the ufe of their powers by unity. The court of juitice 


at Mechlin had hitherto been an independent tribunal; 
he fubmitted it to a royal council which he eftablifhed 
at Bruffels and was the organ of his will. He intro- 
duced foreigners into the heart of their conftitution, . 
to whom he committed the-moft important. offices. 

Men, who had no other reftraint but the royal favour, 
could be but poor protectors and adminiftrators of a 


fyftem of law they could fcarcely be fuppofed to under- 
ffand. ‘The ever-increafing expence of his martial 


reign, compelled him to augment his refources.. With 
a total difregard to their moft facred immunities, he 
loaded them with unufual taxes: the eftates, for the 
fake of faving appearances, were obliged to confent to —. 
what he was fo modeft as not to extort. In défiance of 
the conftitution, he brought foreign troops into their 
territory, made them provide for his armies in the pro- 
vinces, and entangled them in wars, the iffues of which | 
were indifferent if not prejudicial to their interefts, and 
Bk) 4 ca als which 
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which they had never approved. He punifhed the de- 


linquencies of a free ftate, like an abfolute monarch ; ’ 
and the terrible chaftifement of Ghent, loudly declated 


to them the gteat alteration their conftitution had ‘al- 
ready undergone. Some hiftorians even charge him 
with having attempted to purloin the fundamental 
charters and archives of the provinces from the monaf- 
- teries where they were depofited — a mean and daftardly 
act for fo great a prince to commit, but which how- 
ever fhews that he was {till awed by thefe charters ! 
The weal of the country was fo far fecured as it was 


neceflary to the political projects of its lord; and he 


was too wife to injure the health of the body whofe ut- 
moft exertions he was always in want of. Happily the 
moft oppofite {chemes of ambition dnd the moft difin- 
terefted philanthropy are often in agreement together ; 
and the civil welfare which a Marcus Aurelius propofed 
for his object, is eventually promoted by an Auguftus 
or a Lewis. The territory of a fenfible defpot fre- 
quently wears the {miling outfide of a happy country 
for which a philofopher has made a code of laws, and 
this deceitful appearance may eafily miflead the judge- 
 gaent of the hiftorian.. But, on removing the fallacious 


exterior, a fecond view will inform him, how little the 


welfare of the individual is concerned in the glory of | 


the ftate, and how widely different a flourifhing empire 
may be from a happy one. Charles the fifth was per- 


fectly well acquainted that commerce was the ftrength: 


ofthe nation, and liberty the groundwork of its com- 
merce. He fpared its liberty, becaufe he was in need 
of its ftrength. More politic, though not more equi- 
table than his fon, he made his maxims fubfervient to 
| ' the 
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_ the calls of the place and the prefent occafion, and re- 


yoked in Antwerp an ordinance, which he would have 


enforced at Madrid and tia with all the terrors of 
authority. 
What rendered tie reign of Charles the fifth parti- 


 cularly remarkable, in regard to the Netherlands, was 


the great revolution in matters of faith, which was 


~ brought about under him, and which demands our 


more circumftantial notice, as the principal fource of 
the infurreétion that afterwards happened. ‘This it was 


that firft introduced arbitrary power into the inmoft 


fanctuary of the conftitution, taught them to give a 


terrible proof of their ability, and thus gave it a kind 


of legitimacy, as it carried the republican fpirit to a 
dangerous height. As the latter difplayed itfelf in the — 


_exceffes of fedition and anarchy, the monarchical au- 


thority mounted to the fummit of defpotifm. 

Nothing is more natural than the tranfition from 
tivil to religious liberty. ‘The man of the nation that 
is once acquainted with the true value of human nature, 
by living under a happy form of government, that is 


accuftomed to infpect the laws in which the fupreme’ 


authority confifts, or which they themfelves have framed; 


_ whofe fpirit is brightened by activity, whofe feelings 


aré expanded by the enjoyment of life, whofe natural 
courage is elevated by inward fecurity and welfare, 
fuch a nation and fuch a man will not fo eafily as an- 


‘other furrender himfelf up to the blind authority of a 


ftupid defpotical faith, and will fooner than others rife 
above it. ‘There was {till another circumitance that fa-. 
voured the growth of the new religion in thefe parts. 
Italy, .at that time the feat of the greateft intelleCtual 

MOL, I. p refinement, 
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refinement, a country where the moft violent political — 


factions had always raged, where the blood is kept in 
continual ferment by a burning climate ; Italy, it may 

be objected, more than any almoft of the european 
nations, kept clear of thefe innovations. But to a ro- 
mantic people, who, by a warm and genial fky, by 
a luxuriant nature, ever fportive and ever young, and 
the moft diverfified charms of art, were kept in a per- 
petual enjoyment of pleafure; that religion was moft 
adapted which captivated the fenfes by pomp and fplen- 
dor, whole myfterious f fubtilties gave an infinite {cope 
tothe fancy. whofe principal doctrines infinuated. 
themfelves into the foul under pi¢turefque and pleafing 
forms. ‘To a people, on the contrary, who, by the 


affairs of common civil life, were brought down to an. 
unpoetical actuality, who were more accuftomed to. 


plain notions and terms than to metaphorical figures 
and phrafes, and followed the dictates of common fenfe 
rather than the fuggeftions of the imagination; to fuch. 
a people, that faith would moft recommend itfelf, 
which had lefs to fear from difcuflion and trial, 
Ww hich inculcated morality more than my fticifm, was of 
‘greater comprehenfibility but of lefs parade. | In few 


cpa 
a nation of artifts, the proteftant more for a nation of 
merchants. | 

‘This premifed, the new tenets broached by Luther 
in Germany, and by Calvin in Switzerland, muft in 


the Netherlands have met with the heartieft welcome. 


The way by which it came thither, was the way by 
ch the plague is brought from the Eaft, by which. 
the way of commerce..: 


whic 
both wifdom and folly walk to us 


be The 


The catholic religion is more calculated for 
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The firtt feeds of it were fown in the Netherlands by 
_™ the proteftant traders who reforted to Antwerp and 
- Amfterdam. The german and {wifs troops, brought 
into thefe parts by Charles, and the great concourfe of 
french, german, and englifh fugitives, who here fought 
a refuge, from the fword of perfecution that was drawn 
againft them at home, in the liberties of Flanders, ad- 
vanced its propagation. In an unmixed and fecluded 
nation, it might be ftifled in its birth —the confluence 
of people from fo many and fuch diverfe nations in the 
marts of Holland and Brabant, would fcreen its firft 
rife from the eyes of the government, and give it time 
to gain ftrength under the covert of concealment. © A 
difference in opinion could eafily be allowed room 
where there was no common national character, no- 
famenefs of manners and laws. In fine, in a country 
where diligence is the moft reputable virtue, and beg- 
gary the moft detefted vice, an order of flugeards, I 
mean the monks, muft have long been offenfive. The 
new religion, which zealoufly ftrove againft it, found 
infinite advantage in having the opinion of the nation 
already on its fide. Fugitive writings, full of the’ 
keeneft invective and the bittereft fatire, to which the 
newly invented art of printing gave a quicker circula- 
tion, and the Rederykers, as they were called, or 
troops of vagrant orators, who, in theatrical reprefen- _ 
tations or ballads, ridiculed the abufes of the times, 
contributed not a little to leffen the refpect that was” 
paid to the romifh church, and to prepare the minds | 
of the people for a favourable reception of the do¢trines . 
of the reformation. 

P 4 Their 
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Their firft conquefts went on with the moft aftonifhs 
ine ranidi ity 5 the number of thofe wha, i In a fhort times, 
efpecially in the northern provinces, attached them- 
felves to the new fect, ts almoftt. incredible ; herein, 
howev er, the number of the foreigners by far exceeded 
that of the natives. Charles the fifth, who in this 
grand {chifm had declared for the party which a defpot 
muft neceflarily chute, employed the moft forcible 
means for oppofing the torrent of 3 innovation. ‘To the 


misfortune of the improved reli igion, the civil judicature : 


was onthe fide of its perfecutor.. Phe mound which 
had for fo many centuries turned the human intellect 
from the courfe of truth, was too fuddenly broke down 
to prevent the gufhing fircam from over{welling its ap- 


pointed channel.. ‘The reviving {punt of freedom and, 


Inquiry, which ought to have confined itfelf to quef- 


tions. of religion, now made attempts on the mghts of. 


kings. tel hey began by cafting off their iron bonds,, 
but they proceeded at length to tear afunder the moft 


legitimate and neceflary ties. The books of fcripture: 


become more common, were. now made to fanction 


the poifon of the moft monftrous fanaticifm, as well as . 


cited for light and nourifhment to the honeft love 
of truth. ‘The good caufe had no alternative but the 
bad way of rebellion, and now enfued, what ever will 
enfue fo long. as men are men: even. the bad caufe,. 
which had nothing 1 in common with the other but ille- 
| gitumate means, emboldened by. this affinity, appeared 
in its company, and was confounded with it. Luther 


had ftoed up againit the adoration of the faints —every | 


infolent fellow who broke into the churches and 


.monafteries,. 


\ 
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monafteries, and’ pillaged their altars, was’ called a 
Lutheran. Faction, rapacity, fanaticifm, and lewd- 
nefs, put on his colours; the moft atrocious criminals 
confefied before the judge, that they belonged to his 
feet. 'The reformation reduced the roman pontif to 
the condition of frail humanity —a furious band, in-_ 
fpired by hunger, will immediately deftroy all dif- 


tin@tions of rank. It was natural to imagine, that a 


doétrine which was only exhibited to the government 
on its corrupted fide, could never conciliate, thé 'affec- 
tion of a monarch, who had already fo many induce - 
ments to its extermination —and therefore no wonder, 


that he ufed thofe arms againft it, which itfelf put into 


his hands. | 
Charles muft have confidered himfelf as an abfolute 
prince’ in the Netherlands, as’ he would not permit in 
thofe countries the {pread of that religious liberty which 
he allowed to take root in Germany. “While, compel- 
led by the ftrenuous oppofition of the german princes, 
he there fecured to the new religion a quiet exercife, 
in the Netherlands he perfecuted it by the moft cruel 
edicts. ‘The reading of the evangelifts and the apoftles, 
all public or private affemblies that had their name from 
religion, all difcourfes on that fubject at home and at 
table, were forbid in thefe edicts under the fevereft pe- 
nalties. In all the provinces of the country, peculiar 
courts were erected to provide for the execution of 
thefe proclamations. Whoever held erroneous opini- 
ons, whatever his rank or his merit, was irretrievably 
loft. Whoever was convicted of {preading heretical 
dodtrines, or only of having attended the fecret meet~ 
ings of the reformers, was fentenced to death, ifa'man’ 
P 3 3 ae 
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he’ was executed by the {word, if a woman, the was 
buried alive. Relapfed heretics were burnt at the ftake. 
Even the recantation of the culprit could not reverfe. 
thefe dreadful decrees. He that abjured his errors, 
gained nothing thereby but at moft a milder death. 

_. The hereditaments of the convict fell to the fifcal, 
contrary to all the privileges of the country, by whieh 
tue heir wasallowed to redeem them at a moderate ran- 
fom. Againft an exprefs and invaluable prerogative of 
a citizen, of Holland, not to be tried out of his 
province, the accufed were forcibly conveyed beyond | 
the limits of their native jurifdiction, and fentenced by 
a foreign tribunal. Thus the hand of religion was 
forced into the fervice of defpotifm, for feizing, with 
a holy grafp, without danger or refiftance, upon privi- 
leces and immunities which were inviolable to the 
temporal arm. 

Charles the fifth, encouraged by the fos progrefs 
of hisarms in Germany, now thought that nothing was 
too much for him to attempt, and formed a ferious defign 
of planting in the Netherlands the inquuition of Spain, 
‘The dread of this name alone fuddenly put a ftop to 
all commerce at Antwerp. The principal merchants: 
had come tothe refolution to abandon the city. None 
any longer bought or fold. The value of houfes im- 
mediately fell. All the works of the artificer were at a 
fiand. ‘The citizens were reduced to the neceflity of 
living on their capital, and thus their property was 
every day fiiding from their hands. Inevitable had 
bccn the downfall of this fourithine commercial city, 
it Charles the fifth, induced by the remonitrances of 
his vice-gercnt, had not abandoned this dangerous 


project, © 


eee 
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project. An exemption was therefore ordered in be- 


half of foreigners, and the name of inquifitors was 
changed for the milder appellation of fpiritual judges. 
But in the other provinces this horrid tribunal conti- 
nued to rage with that inhuman defpotifm which is pe- 
culiar to it. It is affirmed that, during the reign of 
Charles the fifth, no lefs than a hundred thoufand per- 
fons fell by the hands of the executioner on account of ° 


religion alone. 


When we turn our view to the olen! procedures of 
this monarch, it is difficult to conceive what it was 
that kept that rebellion under during his reign, which 
broke out fo furioufly in that of his fucceffor, A 
nearer examination will folve this myftery. The for- 
midable fuperiority of Charles in Europe had raifed 
the trade of the Netherlands to a pitch of greatnefs it 
had never been at before. 'The majefty of his name. 
opened every harbour to their veffels, cleared every 


fea to them, and enabled them to make the moft fa- . 


vourable treaties with foreign powers. By this they 
overthrew the fovereignty of the Hanfa in the Baltic, — 
He, farther, united the remaining fix provinces to the 
burgundian inheritance, and gave that ftate an extent, 
a political confequence which fet it on a par with the 


firft monarchies of Europe. By this means he flattered 


their national pride. When once Gueldres, Utrecht, 
Friefland, and Groningen were incorporated with his 
dominion, an effectual {top was put to all the private 
wars among the pravinces, which had fo long difturbed © 
their commerce: an uninterrupted internal peace al- 
lowed them to reap all the fruits of their ana 
ely: , Charles was really the benefactor of the 


os: : people. 


i 
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people. The {plendor of his vite at the fame time 


dazzled their eyes; the glory of their fovereign, which 
in fome meafure rebounded upon them, lulled their 


republican vigilance afleep; the tremendous cloud of | 


invincibility which enfhrouded the conqueror of ‘Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Africa, filled the factions 
with awe. And then » who can be ignorant, how far a, 
man, whether a private perfon or a prince, may ven- 
ture, who has been able to fix on himfelf the admira- 
tion of all men! His frequent perfonal appearance in 
thefe parts, which, according to his own acknowledge- 
ment, he vifited at ten feveral times, kept the malcon- 
tents within bounds; the repeated acts of fevere and 
{peedy juftice fupported the dread of fovereign autho- 


rity, Charles, in fhort, was born in the Netherlands, 


and loved the nation in which he had pafied his youth. 


Their manners pleafed him, the natural fimplicity of 


their chara&ter and converfe, gave him an agreeable 


relaxation from the ftiff and formal gravity of the Spa- 


niards. He fpoke their language, and conduéted his 
private life by their cuftoms, ‘The burdenfome eti- 
quette, that unnatural wall of feparation between king 
and people, was banifhed from Brutlels. No invidious 


foreigner denied them accefs to. their prince; the paf, 


fage to him was through their own countrymen, to, 
whom he intrufted his perfon, He converfed much 
and readily with them; his deportment was pleafing, 
and his convyerfation ingratiating. Thefe little com- 
placencies gained him their affection, and whilft his 
rapacious hands were employed in pillaging their pro- 


perty, while his armies were treading down their corn, 


his viceroy opprefling them, and his executioner put- 
ting 
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ting them to death, he fecured to himfelf their hearts 
by his friendly looks. » 

Sincerely defirous was Charles to fee this general, af- 
fection tranfmitted to Philip, his fon. On no other 
principle was it, that he had him brought in his youth 
from Spain, and fhewed him at Bruffels to his future 
people. On the folemn day of his renouncing his 
throne he commended thefe countries to him as the 
richeft jewel of his diadem, and exhorted him earneftly 
to fpare their conftitution. 

Philip the fecond was, in all that is human, the very. 
image of his father. Ambitious like him, but lefs ac- 
quainted with mankind and their real value, he had 
formed to himfelf a plan of royal fupremacy, which 
treated them only as the organs of his will, and was 
injured by every inftance of freedom. Born in Spain, 
and brought up under the iron rod of monkith fuper- 
{tition he required from others the fame dull. unifor- 
mity and the fame conftraint that formed his character, 


The lively difpofition of the Flemings raifed his choler, 


and hurt his temper, no lefs than their privileges did 


his ambition. He fpoke no language but the fpanith, 


fuffered only Spaniards to be about his perfon, and 


adhered to their ufages with pertinacious attachment. 


Tn vain did all the cities of Flanders, through which 


he paffed, put their invention to the rack, for ho- 


nouring his prefence with coftly feftivities— Philip’s 
brow was ftill fullen, and all the profufion of magnifi- 
cence, all the heartfelt burfts of the fincereft joy were 
unable to excite in his countenance one {mile of appro- 
pation. | 

Charles 
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Charles totally miffed of his aim in prefenting his 
fon to the Flemings. They would have found’his yoke 


Jefs galling afterwards, if he had never fet his foot in 
their country. But his countenance told them what 


they had to expect; his entrance into Bruffels loft him 
the affection of all. The emperor’s amicable conde- 
{cenfion to the people was now brought into contraft 
with the haughty aufterity of his fon. They had now 
- feen the creature from whom their fufferings were af- 
terwards to proceed. The facred awe which conceal- 
ment and diftance would have procured him, was dif- 


fipated by his prefence. He ftood in their memories,. 


a man like themfelves, and a man of but fmall confi- 
deration. In his vifage they had read the bafe defigns 
upon their liberty which he was already revolving in 
his breaft. They were prepared to find in him a tyrant, 
and armed themfelves to meet him. 

The Netherlands were the firft throne from which 


Charles the fifth defcended. In prefence of a folemn. 


affembly at Bruffels, he abfolved the general eftates 
from their oath, and transferred them to king Philip, 


his fon. Turning to him, he finifhed his addrefs by ” 


faying » “* If my death had put you in poffeffion of 
S¢ thefe countries, fuch a valuable domain would have 
<< given me a high claim to your gratitude. But now, 
*“ that I refign them to you of my voluntary choice, 
** as I anticipate my death that I may give you the en- 


** joyment of them: I now require of you that you- 


*¢ reckon up in your ‘mind what you think you ftand 
“* indebted to me for the grant of this people. Other 
‘* princes efteem themielves happy, at being able to 
, gratify their children with the crown which death 

; « fums 
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#© {ammons them to furrender.. This gratification will 


“¢ J participate with you, I will fee you live and reigh. 
<< Few will follow my example; few have gone before 
‘© me in this act. But my act will be laudable, if your 
*< future life but juftified my confidence, if you never 
© fwerve from the wifdom which you have hitherto 
‘* confefled, if you inflexibly perfift in the purity of 
§* the faith, which is the firmeit pillar of your throne. 
** Tadd but one thing more. May heaven blefs you 


© with a fon to whom you might refign the fovereignty 


«* although not be compelled to do it.” | 
When the emperor had concluded, Philip fell on 


_ his knees before him, bowed his head on his. father’s 


hand, and received the paternal bleffing. His eyes 
were for the laft time moiftened with fenfibility. All 
the by-ftanders wept. It wasa moment never to be 


forgotten. 


To this moving farce there foon Riccowied ans 


Philip received the allegiance of the affembled ftates, 


and took the oath that was adminiftered to him in the 


_ following words: ‘I Philip, by the grace of God, 


 €€ prince of Spain, of the two Sicilies, &c. vow and 


** fwear, that, in the countries, earldoms, dutchies, 
** &c. I will be a good and righteous lord ; that 1 will 
€* well and truly maintain and ‘ule to be maintained, 
€¢ all the privileges and immunities of the nobles, the 
‘‘-ftates, the commons, and of all the fubjeGts, which 
** have been granted to them by my predeceffors, as 


_ £* well as all cuftoms, fucceffions, ufages, and rights, — 


** which they now in general and in particular have and. 
" * poflels; ; and farther, that I will practife all that be- 
“¢ fits 
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*« fits 4 good and juft prince and lord to do, So ms 
«* me God,. and all his faints.” 
The awe which the arbitrary government of the em- 


peror had infpired, and the diftruft of the ftates to-. 


wards his fon, are already vifible in this form of the 
oath, which is far more cautioufly and accurately 
compofed, than thofe to which even Charles the fifth, 
and all the former dukes of Burgundy had fworn. Phi- 
lip muft {wear that he will maintain entire the cuftoms, 
fucceffions, and ufages, a thing that never was re- 
quired before him. In the oath which the ftates: took 
to him, they promife him no other obedience than 
may confift with the privileges and immunities of the 


country. His officers have only then to reckon upon — 


fubmiffion and affiftance, when they difcharged their 
offices according to their duty. Philip, in fhort, in 


this oath of allegiance taken by the eftates, is only . 


termed the natural, the native prince, not fovereign or 
lord, as the emperor had exprefily defired. Teftimo- 
ny fufficient, how fmall the expectations that were 
formed of the juftice and magnanimity of the new 
ruler ! : 


WHETHER THERE BE MEANS FOR PROLONGING 
HUMAN LIFE FAR BEYOND ITS NATURAL 
TERM. 


Many philofophers, both antient and modern, 
have admired the wife benignity of nature in removing: 


‘man, after a-fhort fpaee, from the theatre of life, 
| and 


we 
v 
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and conducting him to an eternal repofe, where he is 
fenfible no more to the inconveniences and vexations 
of his former condition. If life, fay they with David, 
be much protracted, it is ftil but labour and forrow. 
Some go yet farther, and, as Helvetius does, hold 
mere exiftence already for a misfortune, or at leaft 
afarm, as.Cardanus, Erafmus, and La Mothe*, that 
if it ftood in their choice, at the end of their courfe to 
begin it again, they would without hefitation reject 
the propofal. To all who think in this manner, a 
method for prolonging life would be but a very indiffe- 
rent gift. But the generality of mankind are far from 
_ being favourers of this gloomy philofophy; they rather 
anxioufly endeavour to prolong their exiftence, and to 
put death, which they account the greateft of evils, as 
far away from them as ever they can. For the gene- 
rality of mankind then, the enquiry, whether it be 
poffible to prolong life, and by what means it is to be 
done, is highly important. Confequently, a brief re- 
prefentation of all that we hitherto know or furmife 
upon that head, may well be interefting tu every 
man. : 
"That it is poffible for a man of a found conftitution, 
by great moderation in living, to extend his life far 
beyond the natural term, that is, to ninety, a hundred, - 


* La vie toute feule me paroit fi indifférente, pour ne rien dire de 
plus 4 fon défavantage, qu’outre que je n’élirois jamais d’en recom= 
mencer la carriere, {7:1 etcit 4 mon choix dele faire, je n’échangerois 
pa trois jours calamiteux, qui me reftent dans un age fi avancé 
que le mien, contre les longues années que fe promettent une infi- 
nité de jeunes gens dont je connois tous les divertifflements. La Mothe 
le Vayer, ceuvres, tom, xii, p- 204. lettre 134. | 
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or more years, is proved by many examples, and is 
doubted of by no phyfician that underftands his art. 
‘The famous italian lawyer, Panigarolus, who was very 
weakly from his youth, by a regular and moderate life, 
attained to an age of more than feventy years. Leoni- 
cenus, the phyfician, who from his childhood, ‘ta his 


- thirtieth year, had been afflicted with the falling fick-_ 


nefs, was freed from it at that age by his great mode- 
ration, and lived healthily thenceforward till he attain- 
ed to his ninety-feventh year. Another, whom Car- 
danus mentions, took daily no more than fix and thirty 
gunces of nourifhment, and lived to be upwards of 
minety. In the year 1780. there was full living in 
{panifh America, a woman more than 175 years old.* 
But the moft firiking inftance of this kind, and the 
greateft proof how long the human machine may be 
kept in play by moderation and diet, 1s that of 
Cornaro. ae 

_ Lewis Cornaro, a venetian nobleman, had brought 
his body into fuch a ftate of decay in his thirty-fixth 
year, by exceffes of all forts, that the phyficians affured 


him, that he muft foon die, unlefs he could refolve on. 


altering his mode of life. Cornaro had refolution 
enough immediately to fet about this important change. 
He confined himfelf to a certain quantity. of food, 
exactly weighed out to him daily, kept himfelf from 
all excefes n wine, from all violent paffions, and all 


intimate intercourfe with the other fex. "With this re- 


gimen he lived DAD alert, and without feeling any 


vol. Ee 


/ 


of 
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‘ of the infirmities of age, till he arrived at his hundredth. 
year, in which, without any previous ficknefs or pain, 

he fell into a kind of {woon, and prefently gave up the 

ghoft. He died at Padua in the year 1596. In his 

feventieth year, being on a journey, he was overturned. 
in his carriage, and was fo dragged by the frightened. 
—horfes, that he diflocated an arm and aleg, and got fe- 
veral wounds in the head; however, he recovered in a 

‘fhort time from all the effets of this accident without 

the affiftance of a phyfician. ‘Tull his death he retained 

all his fenfes in their full perfection ; his fpirits were 

brifk, and his voice continued fo good, that at times, 

when in company of his relations, he ufed to fing the | 
fongs he had learnt in his youth. In the laft years of 
his life he took no more daily than twelve ounces of 
chofen food, and fourteen ounces of drink. By the 
fame courfe of moderation, his wife alfo reached to 
an extreme old-age, and furvived him feveral years.* 
Ip his ninety-fifth year, he publifhed a {mall treatife, 
wherein he points out the means by which he had attain- 
ed to fo great an age. I cannot refrain from tranfcri- 
bing a paffage from the work of this worthy old-man, 
_which fhews with how much fire he was ftul able te 
write at that very advanced period.-- ‘* Is the vifit of 
« friend, fays he, fo agreeable to us, when we are 
‘6 fick, of a friend who takes part in our fufferings, 
‘* who confoles and chears our drooping fpirits: how 
‘© much more muft the vifit of a phyfician rejoice us, 


* Thuan. hift. lib. xxxviii. 
¢ Cornaro, della vita fobria, 
“«< whole 


~ 
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*© whofe encouragements lead us to hope for the {peed ¥ 
** return of health. But for preferving’ this health m 
** an uninterrupted vigour, nothing mores necefiary 


€¢ than temperance and regular living. ‘This isthe has 


“© tural and infallible means of keeping even perfons of 
** the tendereft frame in conftant health, and of con- 
** tinuing their lives to a hundred years and more, the 
«* means of preferving them ffom an immature and 
“* painful death, and at laft cafes man to die in ¢a alm~ 
** nefs and ferenity, when his powers are exhaufted, 

ee arict is prod uctive of all the effets which the 


** ionorant, expect to obtain from their fancied panacea. 


“‘ But, alas, the generality of men fuffer themfelves to 
“* be beguiled by the attractions of voluptuoufnefs, oF 
«< are fo prejudiced as to believe that they cannot con- 
“¢ troul their propenfions; that it would coft them’ too 


<¢ much to forego fuch a variety of pleafures. Hence’ 


“< they draw certain maxims for perfuading themfelves, 
“¢ that it is better to live ten years lefs, than to deprive 


“¢ themfelves of whatever they find moft agreeable to 


“* their perverted tafte. Ah! they know not the value 
** of ten years at anage, when the man, im the full 


“¢ vigour of his intellect, is enabled to profit by all the’ 
*“ experience he has gathered during a Jong life; at an” 


‘face, when, by cinabia and virtue, he can fhew 
‘‘ himfelf worthy of his high deftination; at an age, 
<< when he is capable of reaping the fruit of his varieus 
“toils and purfuits. The beft writings we have, were 
“«“ compofed in the very ten years. which thefe thought- 
“ lefs perfons defpife ; for the mind improves in vigour, 
‘¢ inafound oldage, in esos as the body declines ; 

‘* and 


i 
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SC and the {ciences cand arts would have been great 


*lofers, if their: Votaries had fhortened their lives by 
*© thefe ten years.” 
We are taught by experience, that any man of a 


good conftitution, may, by a temperate way of life, 


proportionate to his temperament and organization, 
keep his machine in play a hundred and more years : 
will it then be pronounced a thing utterly impoffible, — 
by certain medicines, adapted to our nature, to pre- 
vent the torpifying or induration of the fibres, and thus 
to prolong for feveral centuries, the life of man? At | 
this queftion, I fee a {mile of compaffion arifing on 


_ the countenance of my reader — not the philofophical 


reader, for he has learnt to examine—but on the 
countenance of the reader, who has drawn a circle 
round his limited knowledge, in the fixt defign of hold- 
ing all that lies without it, for folly, chimera, and im- 
poffibility. However, even thefe, I hope, will not 
read the following narrative without finding it at leaft 
entertaining. | 

Perhaps fuch an artificial prolongation of human 
life may not be impoffible, though no pofitive exam- 
ple be known of a man who has attained to an age of 
feveral centuries. All that is related of the long lives 


of fome Alchymifts, as well as what we are told by the 


count of Lamberg concerning the Marquis d’Aymar*, 
who was 350 years old when the count made his ac- 
quaintance at Venice: all thefe ftories favour too much 
of the fabulous, and are too deficient in proofs, ‘to al- 


* Memorial d’un Mondain, tom. i. p, riz. , 
VOL. I a | low —): 
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low us to build any philofophical argument upon thems 


An anecdote, however, of this ‘kind, has lately come 
to my hands, which feems to deferve fome attention. 
As it is extremely furprifing, and very little known, I 
will here relate it, and afterwards add fome remarks 
uponit. This anecdote relates to the celebrated alchy- 
mift Flamel; and is as amufing as any of thofe which 
the famous Shah-Riar caufed to be related by the peer- 


lefs Sheherazade. 


Nicholas Flamel was Korn. about the becinnee of 
the fourteenth century, of poor parents, at Pontoife. 


He went to Paris, and there, as a {crivener, painfully — 


earnt his bread. ‘Towards the year 1357. he bought 
of one of his acquaintance an old book, that was very 
fairly wrote on tree-bark, in the latin language, and 
ornamented with very beautiful allegorical pictures. 
The book was compofed by a jew rabbi of the name of 
Abraham. ‘This Abraham therein comforts his nation 
concerning the perfecutions that were fallen on them, 
and teaches them the myftery of making gold, and at 


- the fame time of preparing a medicine for prolonging 


the human life quite to its ultimate term. Flamel 
worked with perfevering patience for one and twenty 


years, according to thefe prefcriptions, and at the end 


of that period, as is generally the cafe with gold- 
makers, was not a whit the wifer, but a great deal 
poorer, than he was before. At length, perceiving 
that he could make nothing of it, and feeing that the 
book was the work of a jew, he determined to make a 
journey into Spain, and endeavour to find out fome 
rabbi there who probably might explain to him thefe 
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hicrogly rphics. — However, I will rather let honeft old 
Flamel tell his own ftory *. 

«¢ Whereas I, Nicholas ates ‘ferivener and citi- 


<< zen of Paris, in the prefent year 1399. dwelling in 
cc my own houfe, rire des Eictivains ! thouch, through 


« the poverty of my honoured parents, I learnt nothing 


‘¢ buta little Latin, yet, by the great grace of God, and 
“¢ the intercéffion of the faints in paradife, particularly 
& St. James, I have at length improved that little ftock 
€¢ of learning fo far as to cathe me to comprehendall the 
& books of the philofophers and their profoundett myf- 
“* teries, for which I every day of mylifegive thankstothie 
<< merciful God on my bended knees. After the death 
“© of my parents, while I earnt my bread by «writing, I 
<* once bought an old thick book, gilt om the edges, 
«© and written’ on tree-bark in fair latin’ characters. 
<© The cover of it was of thin copper, and on this were 
“© fculptured very many unknown and fingular charac- 
“ters, I believe they were greek Ietters, or of fome 
“* other antient language, for I could not read them ; 
“< Jatin or celtic they were not, of which I underftand 
“‘fomething. In this curious book I néw ftudied day 


“and night, but could not gain intelligence from it. 


‘© My wife, Perenelle, whom I love as myfelf, and 
** whom [ had then but lately married, was very- much 
“« troubled at my perplexity, fhe comforted me, and 
“<< did all fhe could to raife my fpirits: F could not 
“© conceal my fecret from her, but fhewed her the 


«6 book. She was as much ectenes with if as miyfelf, 


* Le livre de Nicolas Flamcl, contenant Vexplication des 
figures. 
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vA contemplated with pleafure the beautiful cover, and 
‘“the fuperb paintings, of which fhe underftood as 
“little as I. Yet it gave me great fatisfaction to talk 
aa with her about it, and to be able to advife with her 
- concerning what was to be done for coming at the 
** meaning thereof. I caufed the figures to be copied, 


** fhewed them to all the learned at Paris, and told — 


** them that thefe figures were taken from a book that 
** treated of the philofopher’s ftone: but they under- 


“* ftood nothing of the matter, and laughed both at me 


. and my trumpery ftone. I laboured at it for one 


«< and twenty years, but I got nothing by all my pains. 


s* At length I loft all patience, and made a vow to God 
- € and to St. James in Galicia; with the confent of my 
** wife Perenelle, I took the pilgrim’s ftaff and*leather- 
‘* bottle, fet out on myjourney, and came to St. Jago 
<* de Compoftella, where I performed my vow with 
** devotion. ‘This done, I turned back, and at Leon 
‘¢ met with a french merchant, who directed me to a 
** jewifh phyfician, that had been converted to chrifti- 
‘‘anity, and dwelt there. He was.a man of folid 
** learning, and was called Sanchez. On my fhewing 


<< him the copies of fome of the paintings, he feemed 
<* quite overjoyed, and afked meimmediately, whether -_ 
‘‘ Thad heard any thing of the book, wherein they- 


“¢ were to be found? I anfwered, I had hopes that I 
“< knew fomething of it, if any one could be found to 
_* decypher its contents. He could now no longer 
€< reftrain his joy, and began to explain the figures to 


“‘me. He had long heard of this book, but as of a — 


“* treafure that was totally loft. He forthwith left all, 


tt travelled with me from Leon to Oviedo, and from — 


‘6 thence : 
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‘thence to Sanfon in Afturia, where we took thip, 
<‘ and failed for France. On the voyage he explained 
“© to me nearly all the figures, and found in each point 
<* a myftery, which appeared to me very curious. At 
‘* Bourdeaux we landed: but, on our coming to 
** Orleans, this learned man fell dangeroufly ill. He 
“‘ was feized with a continued yomiting, which. had 
“© never left him fincé we came from on board of fhip. 
‘¢ During his ficknefs he called me to him every mo- 
““ment, that I might not purfue my journey alone. — 
<< At laft he died on the feventh day, at which I was 
** very much afflicted. I caufed him ‘to be buried 
*¢ in the church of the holy crofs, at Orleans. God 
“* comfort his foul! he died like a good chriftian. In 
<< the year 1379. I returned to Paris. The joy of my 
‘€* wife Perenelle, at my happy return, and our prayer 
““< to St. James is not to be conceived. I laboured di- 
*< ligently, and found what I fought; fo that at length, 
“* in the prefence of my wife, on Monday, the 17th. 
<* of January, in the year 1382, about noon, I turn- 
“‘ ed half a pound of quick-filver into pure filver, 
and on the 2sth. of April, in the fame year, I turn- 
** ed, inthe prefence of my wife, at about five o'clock 
__ **in the afternoon, the fame quantity of quickfilver 
‘into gold. Perenelle was fo extravagantly rejoiced 
‘¢ at this, that I was forely afraid fhe might babble out 
‘© the fecret; but by the goodnefs of the great God, I 
«< have got not only a chafte and fenfible wife, but fhe 
“¢ is likewife referved and difcreet, which other wives 
“ are not.” i 

Flamel hereupon founded fourteen hofpitals, built, 
at his own expence three new churches, and endowed 
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with great revenues feven old ones, at Paris, all of 
which. enjoy to this day the effects of his bounty. 
Still every year a proceffion is made of the poor of the 
hofpital of the Quinte-vingts, founded by him, to the 
church of St. Ja¢ques de la Boucherie,' which he like- 
wife built, to pray to God for the foul of Flamel, their 
founder. His dwelling houfe was ftill ftanding thirty 
years ago. It was the corner-houfe of the rue Mari- 
vaux, and the rue des Ecrivains. I have frequently 
ftopt as Iwas going by, to confider the place that was 
occupied by fo remarkable a man*. I have likewife 
been fhewn among the archives of the church St. 


* Various alchymifts, in tana times, haye-taken natal ith them 
to dig i in the cellars of this houfe, and have there found, in feveral 
places, phials, alemb: ICS, crucibles, coals, and i in a ftone j jug, all 
kinds of metallic drofs. The boufe has belonged ever fince Flainel’s 
time, toa church clofe by, to which this adept bequeathed it by 
will During my lat ¢ay at Paris, one of my friends related to me 
a curious circumftance that happened to the houfe in the year 1756. 
There came a very well-drefled man, who called himfelf by a name 
of fome note in France. He had received a commiilion from a de- 
part red friend, joft before his death, to employ a considerable fum in 
works of charity. Now; continued he, I know of no better method 
— of laying out this money, than in reparing and rebullding decayed 
churches and monafteries, with the houfes appertaining to them. | 
' Thai corner houie yonder (pointing to Flamel’s houfe) appears to 
me particularly in want of reparation 5 I will accordingly begin 
with that, and {pend three thoufand livres upon if, The offer of 
this ftranver was aceepted. He began by fetting workmen to dig 
in Flamel’s houfe, was coniantly prefent hiu.felf with the people, 
and whatever’ they dug up, of phia’ S5 infcription: cut in ftone, and 
bores of metals, were carefully taken away by Bice ne laft, the 
builaing-expences amounted to about two thoufand livres : but the 
Strenger and his helpmates. difappeared, without payi g,> and 
mvithout any one’s being able to learn what was become of them. 


Jacques 
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Wicnis de la Boucherie, built by him, the deeds of 
his donations, which are above forty, in number, as 
well as his extraordinary laft will and teftament, in his. 
own hand-writing, wherein he relates the manner how 
he acquired his vaft riches. | 

This great wealth of a man of fo mean a condition, 
foon drew much notice, fo that at length it came to 
the ears of king Charles the fixth. He fent the 
feigneur de Crimoifi, one of his confidents, to Flamel, 
to inquire into the means by which he was become fo 
opulent. This nobleman found the philofopher, in his 
fmall miferable houfe, eating his dinner out of a com- 
mon earthen platter, Flamel was forced ta confefs 
that he was in poffeffion of the philofopher’ s ftone, and 
to give hima copy of his book, which is ftili preferved 
in the royal library at Paris, where any man is at 
liberty to fee it. Shortly after this vifit, in the year 
1413. Perenelle, Flamel’s wife, died; and again foon 
after this, he died himfelf, both having attained to the . 
age of near a hundred years *. 


This 


* The fceptic Naudé has endeavoured to render doubtful the al- 
chemical derivation of the great riches of Flamel. He afferts, that 
Flamel grew rich by pillaging the jews, who about that time were 
driven out of France, this he effected by taking of them the obligati- 
ons they procyred from their debtors, but initead of returning them 
the money he thus procured on their account, he kept it all hime 
felf. Naudé holds it more poffible for Flamel to have been a ‘:arp- 
et, thana gold-maker. Al!! which, being far mere eafily faid chan 
proved, feveral writers fince have repeated this afiertion of Navdé’s 
from one to the other, But the well-known critical hiftorian 
Langler du Frefnoy, has fhewn, in his Hiftgire de la Philofephie 
Hermétique, ala Haye, 1742. vol. i, pe .217. that Naudé is egre- 

| a4 gully 
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This is all that we know concerning the life and fors 
tunes of the renowned adept Flamel ; but his hiftory has 
this peculiarity, that it does not finifh with the death of 
its hero, but rather does not begin to be interefting till 
that period. 

Paul Lucas, a man of i knowledge Hh of 
various kinds, and, as we fee from his writings, a de- 
clared enemy to fuperftition, and withal a phyfician, 
and an enlightened perfon, at the beginning of the 
prefent century, made feveral voyages to the Levant, 
at the expence of Lewis the fourteenth. In the de- 
{cription of his fecond voyage*, he relates a curious 
converfation he fell into with a dervife at Bruffe in the 
leffer Afia, in relation to Flamel. Paul Lucas came 
up toa mofque, fituate in a folitary place, where a 
famous dervife lay interred. In a dwelling adjoining 
to the mofque lived four dervifes, who received him 


very courteoufly and engagingly, and treated him with - 
great hofpitality. One of them entered into converfa- 


tion with Paul Lucas. After they had converfed fome 


gioufly miftaken. The jews, fays he, were driven out of France by 
Philip Auguftus, in the year 1181. therefore two hundred years be- 
fore Flamel was born. They were a fecond time expelled in the 
year 1406, But the archives of the church St. Jaques de la Bouche- 
rie evince that Flamel had built the {aid church long before that year. 
Accordingly, it was impoffible for him to acquire his riches by plun- 
dering the jews; inafmuch as at the firft expulfion of them he was 
not born, and was in poffeflion of his wealth long before the fecond. 
Moreover, adds this great critic, Flamel’s own narrative is fo naive, 
fo fimple and circumftantial, that one can fcarcely doubt of the 
truth of it. | 
* Voyage du fieur Paul Lucas, fait par ordre du Tol. Amfterdam, 
1714. Svo. tom, i. pe 83. 
time 
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time in the turkifh language, the dervife began to dif- 
courfe in Latin, Spanith, and Italian. But on perceiv~ 
ing that his gueft fpoke none of thefe languages with — 
fluency, he afked him from what country of Europe 
he came? Paul Lucas faid, he was a Frenchman. 
Immediately on hearing this, the dervife began to talk 
French quite eafily and currently, and entered. into. a 
long converfation with the traveller. He faid, he had 
never been in France, but teftified a great longing to 
vifit that country. ‘The converfation then turned on 
general topics. ‘The dervife made fome very pertinent 
remarks on fome oriental manufcripts which Paul Lucas 
had purchafed, and explained to him the medicinal — 
virtues of various plants. At length the difcourfe turn- 
ed on alchymy, and the means of prolonging human 
life. The dervife told him, that he, with fix of his 
friends, was in poffeffion of a great fecret. ‘They tra- 
velled conftantly, as he faid, about the world, for be- 
coming more perfect. Every twentieth year they met 
at fome ftated place. He that arrived there firft, 
waited for the reft, and at their parting, they appoint- 
ed the rendezvous for the fucceeding twentieth year. 
This time Bruffe was the place fixed on; four were al- 
ready come, and were waiting for the other three. 


This converfation was continued in the following man- 


per >: | 
Paul Lucas. Mott people hold alchymy for a chimeri- 
cal {cience, and the philofopher’s ftone for a nonentity. 
* I have indeed reduced the narrative of Paul Lucas into the form 
of a dialogue, but have not added one word to it. On the contra- 
ry, Ihave omitted feveral matters of no confequence. 


Dervife, 
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| Dervife.. 'This is not to be wondered at. The true 


philofopher, in general, wonders at nothing. He bears 
with patience fuch as, from ignorance, deem all things 
impoffible which their fhallow intellect cannot compre- 
hend. His way of thinking is far above that’ of com- 
mon mortals. Whole generations fpring up and pafs 
away before his eyes, without caufingany emotion in him. 
He, whenever he will, can procure himfelf more 
riches than are found in the treafuries of the greateft 
monarchs: but it is too mean an object for him to be 
heaping up wealth, and through that’ magnanimity 
which he poffeffes, with his voluntary poverty, no ac- 
cident can alter his repofe. — | 
Paul Lucas. | Interrupting bim.| Beautiful fentiment! 
Splendid dream! With all this, the philofopher like- 
wife dies, frequently after a very fhort life. What 
does it avail him then, that he was wife? Had it not 
been better for him to have enjoyed that life _— he 
now muft quit? 
 Dervife, 1 clearly fee that you have never known 
any real philofopher. The wife man of whom I fpeak, 
dies indeed (for that is’a law of nature from which no 
one is excepted) but he knows a method of prolonging 
his life to feveral hundred years. ‘This mean is called 
the philofopher’s ftone, which is not, as the half-learn- 
ed believe, a nonexiftence, but actually does exift. 


‘This fecret is, however, known only toa very few, and 


from its nature, cannot be known to many. ‘The ge- 
nerality of men die of the effects of covetoufnefs or 
of extravagance, or they fhorten their lives by an inor= 

dinate love of themfelves, 


P. Lucas, 


Hall 
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_ P. Lucas. 1sthere in reality a means of prolonging 


 dife? 


Dervife. [In a ferious and firm tone.| Moft affuredly. 

P. Lucas. With us in France it has been afhrmed 
by many that they were in poffeffion of the philofo- 
pher’s ftone: but they have all died at the ordinary _ 
ages. | : 
Dervife. The name of an adept is very lavithly 
beftowed. Either they were not in poffeffion of the | 
fecret I fpeak of, or they muft have been as old as I 
have faid. | Neat 

P. Lucas.. Even Flamel is dead; notwithftanding 
he was poffeffed of the philofopher's ftone. 

— Dervife. [Smiling] Flamel? Flamel dead! 

P. Lucas. [In a tone of the greateft afionifhment.| Xs 
it poffible to doubt of it ? 
_ Dervife. [Smili:g| You are miftaken, my friend. 
Flame] is fill alive, I faw both him and his wife three 
years ago in India, and he is one of my moft familiar 
friends. Probably his hiftory is not known in France ; 
T will therefore tell it you. [Here the dervife relates to 
bim the whole hiftory of Fiamel, with fome trifling alterati- | 
ons, andihen proceeds as fodows.| Ylamel had acquired 
by his fecret, enormous riches, caufed many churches 
and public edifices to be built at his expence, and did 
much good to the poor. To attract great notice is al- 
ways dangerous, but to no one more than to the true 
philofopher: yet in all cafes he knows how to help 
himfelf by his prudence. Flamel faw plainly that there 
was a defign on foot to find him out, that he might 
work for the king: he therefore a@ed asa wife man. 
fhould act on fuch an occafion ; he left all behind him, 


and 
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and made his efcape with his wife, while they were 
fuppofed to be dead. Perenelle, by his.advice, muft 
pretend to be fick. After fome days, he gives out that 
fhe is dead, and, in her ftead, has a log of wood, 
drefled in her cloaths, buried in one of the churches, 
_ which fhe herfelf had built. All this while fhe was on 
the way to Switzerland. Not long afterwards Flamel 
makes ufe of the like ftratagem on his own account. 
By handfome prefents he gained over his phyfician and 
the curate. He left behind him a teftament in due 
form, wherein he ordered that he fhould be buried 
clofe by his wife, and that a ftone pyramid fhould be 
erected over their common grave. ‘ Inftead of him, 


another log of wood was buried; and, in the mean © 


time, he fet out after his wife. From that time they 
have always led a truely philofophical life, and are 
conftantly travelling from one country to another, 
This is the real hiftory of the famous adept Flamel, 
who 1s fill alive. 

Paul Lucas fays, that he was quite aftonifhed at this 
account. He wondered, with juftice, how it was pof- 
— fible, that a turkith dervife, who had never been in 
France, fhould- be fo accurately informed of all the 
circumftances of this hiftory. He adds, that he can 
believe the whole of it to be impoffible, and only re- 
lates, as an hiftorian, what he has heard: for the reft, 
he leaves every one to make his own remarks, and to 
think as he pleafes of this narration. 

The whole {tory is extremely remarkable and extra- 
ordinary. If it be true, then Flamel and his wife muft 
at that time have been near 400 years old. But this is 
in oppofition to all that we know of the duration of 
| human 
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human. life, and to our notions, utterly impoffible. On~ 
the other hand, it is hard to fuppofe that Paul Lucas 
invented the ftory. It is the only one of the kind that 
appears in his whole book; he confeffes that he does 
not believe it himfelf, and adduces fo many little cir- 
cumftances, that, with any hiftorical fentiment, one 
cannot doubt but that he merely delivers what he has 
heard. Withal, Paul Lucas is a very credible traveller. 
One of my friends who refided long on the coaft of 
Barbary, has often affured me, that no one has better: 
and more accurately defcribed thofe countries than 
Paul Lucas. Nothing then remains for us, but to ad- 


_ mit that the wonderful dervife, who fpoke fo fluently 


all. the languages of Europe, invented the whole ftory. | 


But how could he be fo accurately acquainted with the 


hiftory of Flamel? How could he compofe fo con- 
nected and real a narrative on the {pot, and without 
premeditation? And what advantage was to accrue to | 
him by impofing on Paul Lucas? Queftions that it is 
difficult to anfwer. Jam merely a narrator, and very . 
far from vouching for the truth of this furprifing ftory. 
If it be poftible for human life to be fo greatly prolong- 
ed, yet this fecret, from the very nature of it, ean only 
be known to a few. ‘The fortunate poffeffor of it, far 
from boafting that he had it, would keep it in the 


clofeft referve, and, to guard himfelf from the envy 


and covetoufnefs of his fellow-creatures, would en- 
deavour to remove all fufpicion that he was in po‘lef- 
fion of fo vaft atreafure. It is ridiculous to fuppofe 
that any fecrét fociety can have this noftrum, or to 
truft impoftors who offer to communicate it to us for 
money. Every well-wither to mankind muft rejoite 

that 
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that no fuch means of artificially prolonging life is 
_ known. How fad and deplorable would it be, if the 
_ great clafs of thofe who feem born for no other purpofe 
than to confume the fruits of the earth, could prolong 
their infignificant exiftence at pleafure! or if a defpot 


fhould get pofteffion of fuch means, and thereby put. 


fimfelf in a capacity of exercifing his tyranny through 


feveral centuries! A thoufand times better for the’ - 


human race that there fhould be no fuch means, which 
mm. all probability is the cafe. | 


THE eventful hiftory of the adept Nicholas Flae 
miel, with which we have been lately entertained by an 
eftimable anonymous correfpondent, is at leaft not fo 
much known in England, but that to many readers it 
may have the charm of novelty. It is undoubtedly in 
more than one refpect the moft remarkable of all the 
adeptical hiftories, chiefly in regard to the wonderful 
credibility it 1s faid to have acquired from the mouth 
of an ufbec dervife two hundred years after Flamel’s 
death. But what particularly and very much to its ad- 
vantage, diftinguifhes it from other legends of thefe 
luminaries, is the circumftance, that Nicholas Flamel, 
iy, as far as my knowledge reaches, the only gold- 
-tnaker who built churches and endowed fpitals, and 
eft behind him thefe foundations in being at this very 
day, as (apparently) real evidences to pofterity of the 
truth of his pretences that he was in pofleffion of the 


philofopher s ftone. : 
he 
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. ‘The writer of the foregoing account does net indeed 
fay, in fo many plain terms, that he holds the won- 
derfal narrative, which Fiamel is faid to have given of 


_ himfelf and Paul Lucas’sdervife, of Flamel, tobe hiftori- 


cal fact: but he fays, however fo much to their credi- 
bility, that he nearly gives us room to fufpect, that he 
has a little waggifh defign, of putting his reader imto 
that kind of unpleafant equipoife between believing and 
not believing, which, as is well known, has the effeét, 
with the generality of mankind, of making them, for 
the fake of freeing themfelves from this difagreeable 
{tate of mind, by a flight manceuvre of their inclina- 
tion, which eafily takes a bias from the inborn love 
which all ef us have to the extraordinary and the 
marvellous, give credit to tranfactions, againit which 
nothing elfe can be adduced but that they are in- 
credible from every argument of reafon, and rather | 
to believe the hiftorical evidences than vouch for the 
truth of them, till either the abfolute impoflibility of 
the matter itfelf, or the falfehood of the evidences on 
which their reality refts, be evidently demonftrated. 
As 1, for my part, would not willingly (even by my 
filence) be the caufe that only one of my readers fhould 
be mifled, by any inducement he may feem to pez- 
ceive in it to forfake the even path of folid reafon, for 
a bye-way, which, in the end, muft lead into 2n abyts, 
or, at leaft, into—the dirt: I beg permiffion to ha- 
zatd my thoughts, with all. poflible brevity, on the 
gold-maker Flamel’s hiftory. | 
In the firft place, it will not be deemed. fuperfluons 


to rectify fome circumftances relative to the perion of 


o a | this. 
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this man, to his pretended enormous riches, and to 
_ his pious foundations. 

For the firft, therefore, Nicholas Flamel was not 
merely a fcrivener, but at the fame time likewife a mi- 
niature painter; a profeffion by which in thofe times 
much money was to be earned. | 

For the fecond, it appears, that our Author, 
by the way in which he {peaks of Flamel’s foundations, 
would raife in us a much greater idea of them, than, 
according to the accounts of hiftorians, lexicographers, 
&c. we ought to have. Flamel, fays he, founded in 
Paris fourteen hofpitals, built three new churches, and 


endowed feven old ones with large fums of money. 


'The fame is indeed faid by the author of Mélanges 
tirés d’une grande bibliotheque, vol. xxv. p. 365. 
But that he does not intend that the word ‘ founded’ 


-fhould be fo underftood here, ,as if Flamel had fingly — 


and wholly endowed thefe fpitals and churches, is ap- 
parent from hence, that, for example, he exprefily 
fays, vol. xlil. p. 338. of the church of S. Jaques de 
la Boucherie : that Flamel was a contributor to its erec- 
tion, and endowed it with fome foundations. In the 
fame. volume of the faid work, p. 397, it 1s mentioned, 
of the parifh- church des SS. Innocens: ‘* we know 
“* that Nicholas Flamel had a fhare in the building of 


** this church.” It is therefore highly probable that ‘ 


this was the cafe with the reft. 
But, though in the account of Flamel’s cules 
much is exaggerated, yet thus far is incontrovertible, 


that they were fo numerous and confiderable, as at: - 


any rate, far to exceed the means of a parifian fcrive- 
ner and miniature painter, at the time of king Charles 


id a 
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VI. and to attract the public attention to fuch a degree 
as at length to induce the king to fend Cramoifi, the 
_mafter of requefts, to interrogate him, by what fecret 
method, he who was otherwife known as a man with- 
out property, had acquired fo great wealth? 

To {peak philofophically, it is not unlikely that. thefé’ 
means, unufual as they may be, and how fecret foever 
Flamel might have reafon to keep them, were no other’ 
than very natural ones. But in the time of Charles the 
Vith of France, it was not the cuftom to think very 
philofophically: feveral fupernatural methods were 
then in vogue for becoming rich. Flamel might have 

given out that he was mafter of more than one, and he 
' would immediately have obtained univerfal belief. 
Thus, for inftance, he might have faid, that he pro- 
cured his treafures by virtue of a covenant with the 
wretched devil, Satan— but this would have led him™ 
ftraightway to a {caffold in the place de Gréve. He 
might have faid, that a fairy had prefented him with 
a bag of gold that would never be empty—but then 
he would have been obliged to produce the bag. He 
might have faid, that he had by chance difcovered in 
a corner of his cellar a great ftone with a talifmannic 
ting; and, that, on raifing the ftone, he found a mar- 
ble winding ftaircafe of a hundred and fifty fteps, 
which led.to a vault enlightened by a huge carbuncle, 
and in this vault a large ftone vafe fall of pieces of 
gold; &c, But neither would this have ferved his 
turn; he would in like manner have been forced to 
produce his treafure. The fafett anfwer, and that 
which was bef a adapted to thofe barbarous times (when 
OL. I R the 
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the whole world believed in alchy my) eed that he batt 
found out the philofopher’s ftone. 

To this end indeed fome tale 1 mutt faddenty et in- 
vented, like that which he deliv red to the king in his 
account; and it was artful enough i in him to introduce 
into the pict, the good God and faint James of Com- 
poftella, who at that time played a confiderable part in. 
the affairs of chriftendom. Flamel was at this period 
already pretty far advanced in years: He lived ex- 
_ceedingly retired and frugal. ‘The treafuies which the 
philofopher’s ftone, in three operations had procured 
him, were for the moft part expended on his pious 
foundations. However the fource of his riches was 
fil] remaining; for he poffeffed the myftical hierogly- 
phic book of the Hebrew Abraham, to which the bap- 
tized jewifh phyfician Sanchez (which in the ms. of . 
my anonymous is written Chanchez) had furnifhed 
him with the key. This book Flamel delivered up to 
the king, and thereby purchafed his freedom from all 
farther demands. — It is ftill to be feen in the royal 
library, and might now be of great fervice to the 

epublic, in the prefent diftrefled condition of the 
french finances. 

But hew came it to pafs, that Charles VI. or the’ 
famous queen Ifabella and her paramours, who were 
always fo greedy of money, did not make a better ufe 
of thefe glorious means, whereby they might have. 
{pared the fubjeét all thofe violent and deteftable ex- 
tortions then in practice? How happened it, that ne 
ftate fecret was made of a fund of fuch vat importance 
but that it was publithed, even by means of the prefs, 
in the fixteenth century? And how came the french 


im 
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Poverhinent, notwith: ftanding the infallible procefs of 


thaking the philofépher’s ftone lay in the royal library, - 
to fall fhort, in the year i787 is by more ‘than’ a hun-" 
dred million? me y 

For iis People of theeighteehth century, it will be 
the mot § 1 dvi eable courfe, till thefe: queftions fhall 1 bee 

isfactorily anfwered, to believe that Flamel came by® 
his wealth int a way perhaps not the moft ordinary and 
moft lawful; but yet perfectly natural. Can we not 
suefs how? then will the incapacity we are undér of 
fatisfying our curiofity not be an apparent reafon, much 
lefs a fufficient reafon for calling to our afliftance the’ 
hieroglyphical book of the jéw Abraham; and faint: 
James of Compoftella, for rendering an inexplicable 


affair by fomething ftill ten times more inexplicable” 


——not comprehenfible, buit fill more incomprehenfi- 
ble. But even this bow? lies not’ fo far beyond the’ 
reach of the human intellect, as dur anonymous’ feems- 
willing to perfuade us; and the conjectu re"of Gabriel” 
Naudé (who was one of the moft intelligent men, of © 
the former part of the laft century), even though, ac- 


cording to the remark of Lenglet du Frefnoy, it be” 


tainted with an incurable chronological blemith, con- 
ducts us, at leait, to another, which, as a merely | 
poffible hypothefis, is yet always infinitely more pro- 
bable, than the opinion that Flamel had difcovered the 
philofopher’ s ftone; which is juit the fame thing as 
faying, that | he had found Fortunatus’s withing- Hat, on 
the feal-ring of Solomen. The jews, jays du Fr efnoy, 
were ‘not again driven out of France till the year 1406, , 


‘and Flamel had then long ago caufed the church of 


faint Jaques de la Boucherie to be built. It is pity he 


 did‘not tell us how long. Well; but why does he 


! oe ee take 
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‘take no notice ofthe violent ftorm occafioned by the 
tumult at Paris in 1 393 againft the e Jews, then the fa- 
| vourites of the court, but abomina ted by the nation. 
‘The people infifted on a ahd girelbat of the jews 
from out the kingdom, and becaufe that was not im- 
mediately . complied with, they broke into the houfes 
of the receivers of the public money, who wer 
for the moft part, jews or lombards, opened their OE 
fers, flung the money into the ftreet, tore their papers 
and beoks of accounts, and happy were they who 
efcaped with their lives. In one ftreet alone no lefs 


than forty jew-houfes. were plundered, and a number 


of jews put to death who were endeavouring to fave 


themfelves by flight *—May not this prove fomething 


of akey to the myftery of our adept? Might not 
Matter Flamel, ‘as well as any other perfon, have fal- 
len upon the coffers of fome well-larded jews or lom- 
bards, and, inftead of throwing the money out at 
window, have thought it more advifeable quietly to 


walk off with it to his corner-houfe rue des Ecrivains-}-? 


—Or, if this furmife fhould feem too. uncharitable,. 
was it not very poffible, that fome rich jews of his ac. 
quaintance, for he appears always to: have had dealings 
with the jews, might have run privately to. him with 


* Vid. Meufel’s Hiftory of France, vol. ii ps 459, and the au- 
thorities there quoted. — 
t+ That we may not, however, deprive the good and difcreet ma-= 


dam Pernelle, Flamel’s dear wife, of her fhare in the acquifition of 


this commonwealth; might fhe not accidentally have been now: and. 
then paffing by a houfe where the money was tumbling: out of the 
windows, and, as a careful houfewife, have picked up a. ‘large: apron= 
full, od carried it home ? 


‘i aha 


Rie 
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’ ¢heir gold and filver, on the firft breaking out of the 
ftorm ? — that by accident thefe very jews might have _ 
had the misfortune ode among thofe who loft their 
‘Vives in the tumult ?—and that Flamel had with greater 
confidence taken this opportunity of making himfelf 
heir to the inteftates, as it might be done with tolera- 
ble fafety in fuch troublefome and lawlefs times as 
thefe ?— This, I think, might be taken for a very na- 
tural and plaufible explication of the manner in which 
Flamel, citizen, fcrivener, and painter, of Paris, . 
could at ence have fo confiderably increafed the pre- 
perty he had already acquired by his bufinefs of writing 
and painting, as to give him a fuperfluous fund fuffi- 
\ cient for all the purpofes of his pious foundation. 

But how did it occur to the man who had obtained 
his riches by fuch unchriftian means, to take the refo- 
lution of putting them to fuch chriftian and pious ufes ? 
F only touch upon this objection, becaufe it may be 
brought againft me; for in itfelf it fignifies but little. 
Was Flamel the firft perfon in the world, who, after 
having ftolen a quantity of leather, gave away a pair 
or two of fhoes for God's fake? ‘Was it not very na- 
_ tural for him to be a little uneafy about the wealth he 
had, one way or other, not always the moft confcien- 
tioufly acquired? Was it not very confiftent with the 
fpirit of the fourteenth century, to make an atonement - 
for ill-gotten goods—which yet in fa& were only 
taken from the infidels, from the people: that crucified 
our Lord — by confecrating a part of them to Ged 
Almighty in applying it to pious foundations? It is 
highly probable that a number of like honourable men 
~ at — were in the fame cafe with him: for, the lat 
ee | year 
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«year of the fourteenth and the firft of the fifteenth cen- 
eturies is juft the epocha in which a multitude. of: 
» churches and hofpitals were built and endowed in that 


city by the pious contributions of wealthy. citizens. 


However, Flamel, as it fhould feem, found fo much 


-pleafure in thus tianfmitting his name to ‘pofterity,. 


-and, at the fame time, to purchafe eternal matifes and 
daily interceffions for his poor foul, that he muft at 
‘Agngth have become fufpected, by the yery means he 


made ufe of at firft to miflead the attention of people | 


. from the way whereby he had acquired his yatt riches. 
Flamel,. who, in truth, was not fo fimple as he repre- 
_fents himfelf in his Livre des. Explications, might ea- 
fily forefee, that he might be brought ito very. fatal 
; explications, efpecially under fo profligate and rapa- 
_ Cious a reign as that of Charles VI. He therefore kept 
an explanation in readinefs, with which indeed in our 
dimes neither the maitre. des requéetes nor the king 


_would have been eafily put off, but which in his times, 


_was the fitteft and moft prudent that could be deyifed. 
. He gave out, that, by the grace of God and the intercef- 
_fion of faint James of Compoftella, without any merit 
or worthinefs of his own, he had made the difcovery 
_ of the vaunted philofopher’s ftone; he delivered up the 
hieroglyphical book of the pretended adept Abraham, 
of which, it is very probable, he underftood no more 
than any clerk of the king’s, to the court, amufed the 
king, as we have all reafon to fuppofe, as long as he 
could, with promifes, and preparatives to the. mag- 
num opus, (which it was no difficult matter to do 


amidft the inexpreffible confufion and. diftraétions of 


the fat, which followed on the well-known, affaffina- 
tion 
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tion of the duke of Orleans, the grand favourite of the 
; queen’ [fabella,) till he died, at a very advanced age, 
. in the year'1413, and with the reputation of not only 
having pofleffed, but even of leaving behind him in 
writing, the grand arcanum of the philofophers, which, 
- for feveral thoufand years, fo many pom devils, fo 
_many noble and wealthy fools had feached for in 
Wain. 
A thorough difcuffion and knowledge of the repu- 


tation he had found means to procure, was not to be, 


expected from the fpirit of the times, nor was it indeed 
poffible in the prefent circumftances of the court —on 
the contrary, we may be affured, that, “among the al- 
chymuitts of the fifteenth century, there was not want- 
ing fome one or other, who thought to find his account 
in publifhing to the gold-hunting world, under Flamel’s 
firm and credit, fuch paltry productions as the Som- 
maire philofophique, and the Defir defiré. For, that 
Flamel himfelf was the author of them, is nothing lefs 
than proved. At atime when thefe impoftors had the 
impudence to foift the fpawn of their fancies upon fuch 
men as Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and ‘Thomas 


Aquinas, nay even on pope* John xxii. who yet, in- 
: the 


* This pope, fay the alchymifts, went fo far in the art, under 
the guidance of the great adept Arnold of Villanova, that at his 


death, in the year 1334. he had already made two hundred quin- 


tals of gold with hisown hands: nay, he even heldit his duty, as - 


a true catholic father of the chriftian world, not to carry with him 


into the grave fo beneficial a fecret,. but to make it: publicly 


-known, for the advantage of all chriftendom, in a latin treatife: 


on the art of tranfmuting metals, and which was tranflated into 


ae French 


% 
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the bull: Spondent, quas non exhibent divitias, pau- 


peres alchimiftze, denounced all the curfes of Ernulfus 


" againft the mafters of this bafe art, — of fuch people, it 
may well be expected that they would not have failed 
to profit by the name and the reputation of a Flamel. 


The refult of my confiderations on the acceunt of 


the pretended adept Nicholas Flamel, therefore is: 
that, perhaps, like, a number of other empty heads of 
his time, he was a great friend to alchymy, and acci- 
dentally got poffeffion of a manufcript filled with al~ 
chymiftical hieroglyphics, and a no-lefs myfterious 
explication of them, that might have had fome jewith 
cabbalift. for its author —that he made ufe of this un- 


intelligible book, -for the purpofe of raifing an opinion, 


that he had acquired his confiderable.wealth by the 
difcovery of the philofopher’s ftone, —and by this ftra- 


French in the fixteenth century. Hence it came to pafs, thatiin 
thefe times gold and filver were as common as the ftones in the 
ftreet; that the exe hequers of kings and princes were fo full of 
it, thatin all chritt endom there was no longer any need of raifing 
money of the fubject by taxes and tributes; in fhort, that the 
Saturnian age, fo much celebrated by Lucian, was every where 
reftured: as the hiftorians of ‘the xivth, xvth and xvith centuries 


afirm.—To fpeak ferioufly, John xxii. agtually underftood the 
art of gold making as well, and better than any of his predecef- . 


ies: his tax upon fins particularly brought him in great fums, 
no lefs perhaps than what the pauperes alchimifte procured from 
the crucible: and, if it be true, that he left behind him eighteen 


millions of gold guldens in hard money, as Villani, in quality of © 
an eye-witnefs afferts, his holinefs was in a capacity to write a 


beautifal treatife de arte vetdagie t. ast et ftultitiam mundi 


in folidos atreos,. ~ 
4 I | : tageMy, 
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~ tagem, to elude the fufpicion that he had got his money 
by unjuftifiable means, and the difagreeable interroga- 
tories and inquiries that might thence arife —that the 
true fource of his opulence 1s probably to be fought for — 
in his fecret connexions with the jews, and in fome 
fortunate occurrence he found means of turning to his 
advantage, in which perhaps he had a plaufible opinion 
that he was doing nothing wrong, or perhaps too by 
virtue of a felf-given difpenfation from the laws of 
“fri juftice and honefty,—and that therefore the ‘ 
whole of his circumftantial narrative, that rt was by a 
miraculous interpofition of God and the holy St. Iago. 
di Compoftella that he unexpectedly came into poflef- 
fion of the thrice-bleffed inahesil {pite of its boafted 
fimplicity, isto be held for a barefaced rhodomontade 
déefignedly contrived by him. , 
The reafons adduced in favour of the nonefty of good 
mafter Flamel are of no weight at all withme. He re- 
lates it all, it is faid, with fo much openhearted fimpli- 
city. This was in general the cant of the times, and 
indeed a good part of it my in the language then fpoken, 
The moft romantic mircuious ftories, old-wives-tales, 
and legends of chivalry, lay hold on our good-natured 
indolence by this tone in that language. And does not 
old father Homer make his Ulyffes tell his tales to the 
hofpitable Phzeacians or Fajakians (as you pleafe to call. 
them) of his Leftrigons and Cyclops, his ftorics of the 
beautiful Circe, of the Syrens, of the cattle of the fun, 
which came to life again in the kettle and on the {pit, 
&c. with juft the fame air of fimplicity, in the fame 
plain ftyle of an artlefs eyé-witnefs, whom none would . 
fufpect pf2 lye? Do not all the poets, from Homer, 
down 
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down to the prefent time, the fame? Flamel was ins 
deed no poet, (though in feveral dictionaries we find 
him mentioned as a celebrated poet *, philofopher, 
and mathematician, of his times,) but what hindered 


him from doing, for his own emolument, or to fave 


himfelf from harm, what the poets do os for 
cheating us into amufement ? 


‘With no greater fuccefs, in my opinion, has the at-: 


tempt been attended of bringing the hiftorical teftimo- 
ny of Lenglet du Frefnoy as a proof that Flamel could 
not have profited by the expulfion of the jews out of 
France; as this does not remove the poffibility that 
Flamel might have found out fome other kind of means 
for clandeftinely appropriating the wealth of fome jews 
to himfelf; and I believe I have evinced the poffibility 
of this being the cafe at the infurrection of the Pari- 
fians in 1493. 

Suppofe, however, that, foon or late, there fhould 
be found an hiftorical proof, that Flamel was’ already 
in poffeffion of his myfterious riches in the year 1 380 
or ftill earlier, yet would his ftory not be one jot more 
credible. Before we are bound to believe him on his 
word, that he became rich by virtue of the philofo- 
pher’s ftone, it mutt firft be demonftrated, that of all 
other poffible ways by which he could become rich, 
-no one was ofvany effect. Only to mention one: Was 


it not poffible that he fhould find a treafure in his” 


_ * The literati who honour him with this name, probably found 


his right to it on this circumftance, that the unintelligible alchymifti- — 


cal tract, called Sommaire philofophique, which goes under Flamel’s 
name, is written in wretched rhymes, 
; * 


houfe, 


/ \ * i 
‘ 4 : | 
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~houle, which might have lain buried in the cellar ever 


fince the reign of Philip Auguftus? Might not this 


houfe have been inhabited at that time by rich jews? 


Might they nat, on being forced to take a hafty flight, 


have buried the greateft part of their hard cath, as the 
_beft means of fecuring it left them; and might. they 


not afterwards, by a thoufand accidents, be difap- 


pointed in their hopes of fome favourable moment for 


raifing this. treafure again? —In all this I fee nothing 
impoffible, But were there at laft no other alternative 
left than to accufe the devout and beneficent F'lamel, 
at the diftance of four hundred years after his blefled 
departure, of the fecret murder of fome rich hebrew, 
or of any) other crime by which a man may become 
rich: ] fhould, without the leait hefitation, aad with- 


out making any breach in my charity, much rather 


take that refolution, t than fuffer myfelf to be impofed 


on by fuch a frory qs Flamel’s.5 A man may be an 


impoftor, a hypocrite, an unhappy compound of de- 
yotion, avarice, and. voluptuoufnefs, a thief or an af- 
faffin; of this we have undoubted examples without 
number : but, that a man, by the affiftance of a pow- 


der or a tincture, has turned mercury into filver, and 


filver into gold, 1s what we have not one undoubted 
example of; and: therefore, it can be no queftion, 
with people who judge after the laws of reafon, whether 
a perfon who gives himfelf out for an adept, be an im- 
poftor or not, i 
: From this fide then the good Nicholas Flamel 
(whom may God keep in blifs, together with his dear 
and difcreet. wife Pernelle) can gain no advantage. 
But what thall we fay to the modern and aftonithing 
iB “ar witaels, 
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witnefs, which the celebrated. traveller, Paul: ‘Lucas, 
‘three hundred years after the geherally-believed death 
of Flamel, raifes up in the midft of Natolia, in confir- 
mation of the truth of Flamel’s ftory, not only in all. 
ts Main particulars, but even increafés and embellifhes 
it by additions, which carry the marvelloufnefS of it 
to the higheft pitch of incredibility? The whole mat- 
ter is indeed very furprifing. 

Is it not fingular enough, that a learned phyfician, 
whom Louis XIV. fends to tfavel about the Levant 
for the purpofe of picking up old coins and manu- 
feripts, fhould, oa his fecond journey, the oth of 
July, 1703, at Burnus Bafchi, near Bruffa, in a kiofk, 
adjoining to a fmall mofque, meet with a dervife from 
the country of the Uibec Tartars, who, without ever 
having been in France, is as well (and better, as we 
fhall prefently fee) informed of the whole wonderful 
hiftory of a citizen of Paris, that died in the year 1413, 
than any admirer of the romantic and fabulous depart- 
ment of literature can be, in the very heart of Paris? 

- According to the ufual notions we have of the tur- 
_kith dervifes whom we commonly reprefent to our- 
felves, as people very little converfant with the lan- 
guages of Europe, and entirely unacquainted with our 
hiftory and literature, this tranfa¢tion muft appear to- 
tally incredible to us. But ftill all this is nothing! 
The utbec dervife got his knowledge of the perfon and 
hiftory of the old parifian adept, in the moft fimple 
and natural way in the world, —for, fhort and fweet, 
he had it from his own mouth; he is perfonally ace 
quainted with Flamel and his wife Pernelle, they are 
fill alive, they are actually in the eaft Indies, Fiamel 

Aa 


-- ¥s one of his moft familiar friends, and it is f{carcely 


three years fince he laft {poke with him.— Yet more! 


—Flamel, in quality of one of the elect fages, who 
are made partakers of the grand thrice-bleffed myftery 
of the philofopher’s ftone, contains in him the famous 
fountain of youth (fontaine de jouvence) or the means 
of preferving his life in a kind of protraéted youth for 
a thoufand years; he is now, while I am writing, not 
full five hundred years of age; and, as the fages, his 
equals, gradually purfue their courfe round the globe, 
and from time to time hold their meetings now in one 
place, and then in another: I can fee no reafon why 
Bruifa fhould for this purpofe be preferable to Lon- 
don? and why the pleafure may not be in referve for 
me of getting perfonally acquainted with the wife Fla- 
mel and his difcreet wife Pernelle, and thereby be ra- 
dically cured of my inveterate and unhappy unbelief 
in the facred kabbala, the philofopher’s ftone, the 
feal of Solomon, and all the fountains of juvenefcence, 
Medea’s kettles, Fortunatus’s hats, and Oberon’s 
horns. | 

In the mean time, and tilt that blefled day ‘hell 


dawn, it is very natural, that one fhould try to explain 


in fome comprehenfible way, fo wonderful a matter, 
as the account of the ufbec dervife in the twelfth chap- 
ter of the firft part of Paul Lucas’s fecond voyage. 

The firft furmife that muft occur to a reader, whofe 
reafon has once put it into his head, that all the mar- 
vellous in the world is a natural procefs, is: Whether 
Paul Lucas (with permiffion of his honour) might not 
have invented this whole ftory by way of paftime, and 
for, putting the intellects of his reader to the trial ? 

: It 
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It is true, that Paul Lucas otherwife paffes (as cut 
namele{s correfpondent has not failed to remark) ~in 
fpite of the well-founded prejudice that every ftory-tel=’’ 
ler froma far diftant cotintry has againft him—for one 
of thé moft faithful and credible voyage-writers. But 
really fo incredible a relation as this, is. enough to ren-— 
der the honefty of a faint fufpected! The credibility 
of 4 nee atifes from the very circumitance, that what 
he relates; at leaft as an eye-witnefs, be pure credible 
events. 

TI could not take wpon me to mainfain, that Paul 
Lucas was always entirely free from the almoft univer- — 
fal infirmity of travelled people, of magnifying what 
they have feen, and of taking pleafure’ in relating fur- 
prifing occurrences. T'o produce only a couple of in- 
ftances by way of proof; who would not think the ac- 
count of the monftrous multitude of pyramids which 
he affures us he found at Jurkup-Eftant, in the kara- 
-manian diftri& Kaiferia, to be fomewhat exaggerated ? 
Each of thefé pyramids, fays he, 1s hewn out of an 
entire rock, ‘and is fo excavated within, as to have a 
beautiful gateway for the éntratice, a beautiful ftair- 
cafe, and various apartments one above another, en- 
lightened by large windows. 'Thefe furprifing edifices 
are to be feen in innumerable quantities, in thefe parts, 
on the two fides of the mountain between which the 
Irmak flows fome miles from Had{chi-Beftafche. Many 
of them feem to our traveller as not yet at all exca- 
vated, many others, indeed begun, but riot completed. — 
He affures us, that only on the fide of the mountain 
where his caravan paffed, there were above twenty 


thoufand of them; and the people told him, that, on 
| the 
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the other fide, and in the diftriG@ of Jurkup-Cafabas, 
a number far exceeding that, was to be feen. Can any 
thing be more incredible, than fuch an enormous quan- 


tity of pyramids cut out of the folid rock into regular 
habitations (which certainly never could have {fprung out 
of the earth likemufhrooms), whereof neither in anyan- 
tientauthor, norinanyother book of travels, the flightefé 
trace is to be found? It might pafs, if he had difco- 


_ vered them in the vaft deferts of Syria: but in fo well-— 


known a country as the antient Cappadocia it never can. 
However, as Paul Lucas affirms that he faw them with 
his own eyes, they muft be there; but, from the number 
which, according to his affertion, muft amount to up- ° 


wards of 50,000, I think we may reafonably be al- 


lowed to take away at leaft one nullo. Five thoufand 
fuch pyramidal houfes of rock form a very handfome 
number; and in the hafty and exceedingly tranfient 
manner in which he faw them (as he would not allow 
the caravan to ftop, nor go any diftance from it him- 
felf) his eyes might have a little deceived: him in the . 


account. He fays with equal confidence, in the 12th 


chapter of the fecond part, of the lions, who prowl in 
gteat multitudes about a certain foreft fituate between 
Momette and Tunis: the inhabitants of the country 
relate ftories of thefe lions, which feem abfolutely fabu- 
Jous and incredible ; however, thus much is certain, {ays 

he that the women of thefe parts have the oift of { {caring | 


thefe lions and putting them to flight only. by railing 


at them (en leur difant des injures). In another place ~ 
he tells us, with the moft ferious face in the world, 
that: An | Armenian] citizen of [nik [Nicea], re 
lated to him a very extraordinary circumftance that had- 

pened 
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pened on the lake [antiently called. Afcanios], on which 
this city ftands, at the time of the firft Nicene council. 


Among the great number of bifhops that met together’ 


there from all quarters of the chriftian world, there was 
an armenian prelate, who, though poor, was yet a yery 
virtuous and holy man, and even had the ‘reputation 
| of working miracles. The greater part of the other 


holy fathers of the council, were not indeed people. 


who pretended to fuch miraculous gifts; yet, on the 
other hand, they made a better figure than their arme- 
nian confrater, but were mean-{piriced enough to envy 
him the talent of performing miracles, and, on all oc-~ 


cafions, to.ridicule him for his poverty and his won- | 


ders.. The good bithop, with all his piety and meek- 


nefs, was not indifferent to this dirifion; and, as the 


right reverend prelates began to grow too feurrlous, 


his patience was at length quite worn out, and’ he came 


to the refolution of expofing them in fuch a manner, © 


as would caufe them to let him alone for the future. 


And what courfe now does the holy man take? One 
fine day, when moft of the bifhops were walking out 


by the fea-fhore, he took.a plow, fet it upon the wa- - 


ter, yoked a pair of oxen to it, and perfectly at his — 


eafe, drove it backwards and forwards upon the lake 


before their eyes, juft as a hufbandman plows his field. 


We may eafily imagine that the lords confraters made 
large eyes at this. Now, right reverend lords, faid he 
to them, on bringing his plow afhore, I have been 
plowing, do you go-there and fow, while I fit down 
and reft a bit. —This the worthy prelates thought fit 
to decline. The miracle. however, of the holy bie 


thop was attended with good effects, 1t made them 
afhamed 
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afhamed of having mocked fuch a man; they afked his — 
pardon, and from that moment treated him with great 
refpect. — And now Paul Lucas can relate fuch a hif- 
tory as this, without once making a wry mouth! He 
does not fay, indeed, that he holds it for true; but 
yet he only finds it very extraordinary; and one may 
do-him the juftice to confefs, that he would with all 
readinefs believe it, could he but, fomehow or other, 
render it poflible. 

All this, however, does not prove any thing againft 
his honefty. The worft that could be drawn from it 
would be: that Paul Lucas was a man that on all oc- 
cafions was very eafily to be impofed on; but not that 
he was capable of deceiving his reader on putpofe. But 
why then come out with fuch a Canterbury tale? 
What advantage was he to gain by it? —At firft fight, 
at leaft, none at all. But, that, out of mere waggery, 
and for playing upon the credulous, he might have in- 
vented fomething of the kind, and have delivered it in 
this ferious manner, it can only be faid, that there is 
not the leaft ftroke in all his lai that can juftify % 
fuch an: imputation. 

We find ourfelves then reduced to the neceffity of 
calling the ufbec dervife, inftead of him, to a’ fome- 
what more fevere account. That Paul Lucas acciden- 
_ tally became acquainted with him at Bruffa, and heard 
him deliver all that he relates to us as an ear-witnefs, 
is, as we have good caufe to believe, fairly told: the 
liar, the impoftor, is then the dervife.— But who was 
this dervife? How came he by his knowledge of Fla- 
mel? And what motive might, he have for putting 

VOL, t. s ~ fuch 


) 


_ceffary for rendering him fufceptible of the lights and 
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fuch a fenfelefs tale upon honeft Paul, with as ; much 


; confidence as if 1 it had been a real matter of fact i May, 


The ufbec dervife, according to all that our eae 
ler relates of him, was a dervife, the like’ ‘of whom 
there are but few in the world. His very exterior, fays 
Lucas, | was indeed extraordinary ; yet he does not 
mention in what this extraordinarinefs confifted. He 
appeared. to be not above thirty years old, and fpoke, it 
féems, Latin, Spanifh, Italian, and French, with like 
facility : the laft as well asa native of Paris, though 


he declared he had- neyer been in France. — Should 


now this ufbec Tartar at laft turn out to be an Euro- 
pean — perhaps a dervife born in the very bofom of 
France? At leaft he muft have fhewn me a very au- 


thentic certificate of his birth, before I took him for a 


native Ufbec! At the vifit which the dervife returns 
to Paul Lucas, he imparted to him very fine cafes in 
the art of phyfic (I tranflate here purpofely word for 
word, becaufe this phrafe, to us readers, —fays juft 


nothing) and promifed him in future ftill more. 


“Fs,” continued he, ‘this requires certain prepara- 


“© tions on your part, and I hope you will one day be 
_ *© capable of the light, which I can fhed upon your 


“mind *.” Obferve here the raifing of indeterminate 
hopes— and particularly the preparations that are ne- 
the folutions, which the dervife is able to give him. 

~» The attention of ourtraveller was naturally redou- 
bled at this difcourfe. 1t was therefore proper to keep 


| * 
* efpere que vous ferez quelque jour en état de profiter des lu- 
mieres que je fuis en état de. repandre dans votre entendement. 


con- 


ee 
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erica nally rifing in importance. The dervife fpeaks 


of the preat journies he had taken, in fuch a manner 
as to make Lucas conclude, that the man whom he 
fhould have fet down for about thirty years of age, 
muft be upwards of a hundred. —I fee Paul Lucas 
opening his eyes and his mouth wider and wider as he 
proceeds, to admit this great influx of light and truth ! 
— There are feven friends of us, continues the dervife, 
who travel over the world in the view of improving 


daily in perfection *. As often as we feparate, we ap- 


point a certain place where we’ fhall meet again after 
twenty years. For this time it is Bruffa: four of 
us are already here, ‘and we pe expect the other 
0 a a 

“Paul Lucas obferves fuch a a Bood underftanding 


among the four dervifes, that it was very plain, °* it 


** could be no accidental circumftance that had brought 
‘them together, but the refult of a long and intimate 


: ° 5 : . \ 
*€ acquaintance.” —'Thefe wonderful men, then, as we 
‘fee, compofed a private order, of a very remarkable 


kind. ‘That they appeared at Bruffa in the character 


‘of Mohammedan dervifes, muft not make us miftake 
them. It is not the cowl that makes the monk. : 


The converfation between the ufbec dervife and our 
inquifitive traveller becomes every moment more inte- 
terefting: it fell upon alchymy and cabbala, and Lu- 
cas (who ftill does not perceive with whom he is talk . 


Ing) tells him, in the fimplicity of his Heart, that thefe 


- 


* We hear, to be fure, of the view; but the means to that end 
may perhaps not be the moft infallible, 


$ 2 iciences, 
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{eiences, and particularly the philofopher’s ftone, pafs : 


in Europe, with numbers of Brains ‘for every chimeri- 
cal things. ‘ 

This was water to the dervife’s mill. Aral to 
him, that was the fublime philofophy, the only philo- 
fophy deferving of ‘the name, which confifted in the 
cabbala and the {ciences that led to the poffeffion of 
the philofopher’s ftone —in fhort, he was, juft as one 
may chufe to call him, a magical, or theurgical, or 
hermetical philofopher, and an adept in this fuperna- 
tural philofophy, confequently had a fovereign con- 
tempt for all fciences that are built upon univerfal ex- 


perience, obfervation, experiments, meafures, calcu- - 


lations, and rational combinations. As fuch, he ex- 
plains himfelf to our good man in pretty ftrong terms, 
and gives us clearly to underftand, that philofophers, 
who are obliged to keep to the leading-ftrings of rea- 
fon, are in his opinion but very ignorant fellows, whofe 
- feeble eyes cannot bear tke light of the truly wife. 
“¢The genuine wife man, fays he, is the only man 


©who has a right to pretend to philofophife. He de- — 


«¢ pends upon nothing in the world. He fees all things 
© here around him dying and being born again, with- 


“* out concerning himfelf in the leaft about it. He can _ 


procure himfelf greater riches than the mightieft 
“* kings have ever had: but he treads them under foot, 
€* and this magnanimous contempt gives him a gran- 
‘* deur even in the midft of ail oldie that tae hum 
_*€fuperior to all the events of life.” 


We know this language —it 1s the old gibberifh jes 


all the gold makers, cabbalifts, trifmegifts, magi, in 
fhort, of all the pretended reftorers of mankind to their 


pri- 
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primitive prerogatives, i.e. to the power of controuling 
univerfal nature, to the means of underftanding the 
language of beafts, of making fpirits compliant and 
fubfervient to their purpofes, of reaching to a thoufand 
years of age, of being on one and the fame day at Pa- 
ris and at Grand Cairo, of becoming invifible, of fly- 
ing in the air, of walking on the water, of calling up 
the dead, &c. The only furprifing part of the ftory 
is, that fuch rhodomontades did not more forcibly oc- 
cur to fo intelligent .a man as Paul Lucas otherwife was. 
He juft ventures to fuggeft, with all this, and as much 
as the fage may be fuperior to us poor fouls, yet, at 
leaft, he muft die as well as other people. — ‘* One can Ms 
“‘eafily fee, returns the dervife, that you have never 
** beheld any true philofopher.”— And now he proves 
to him that the natural age to which man was ordained 
from the beginning, caff’be no lefs a period than a 
thoufand years; and to attain to this advanced age 1S 
one of the prerogatives annexed to the poffeffion of the 
philofopher’s ftone, -in which is.contained the true pa- 
-nacea, whereby the man is enabled not only to remove 
from him whatever may deftroy his natural conftitution, 
or throw it into diforder, but comprifes. all the know- 
ledge that God infufed into the mind of the firft, man, 
_ and which he loft by the abufe of his reafon. 
_ But, replies Lucas, our famous. Flamel. poffeffed 
this ftone, and yet it isa clear cafe that he died and 
was buried indue form. The dervife fmiled sat the 
fimplicity of the honeft,.Lucas, who could imagine that. 
fuch a man as Flamel was dead like any other earth- 
born mortal. As I gave full credit to almoft all that 
he had hitherto told me (fays our travéller artlefily 
i: S 2. enough), 
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enough), I was aftonifhed beyond ‘méaftire on fi 
him doubt of Flamel’s being dead, as I had afferted. 


~— Which is as much as to fay, im plain” ‘Englith } » da 


began t to believ ve, thet; after all, Flamed ee not t ‘be 
dead. - 


The dervifé had got honeft Lucas’s foil j in his , bands , 


Thow art then, faid he fmiling, really fo fimple as “to 
believe that Flamel is dead ?>—Pray obferve this fmile! 
itis 4 part of the coftume of this impudent clafs of im- 


poftors to raife a compaffionate fneering fmile at’ the: 
honeft and plain appearances of an ordinary intellect, 


when they ftand in the way of their abfurd affertions, 


and by this exceflive degree of effrontery, fo to take 


feeble minds by furprife, that, though they have fpoke 
nothing but plain common fenfe, they begin to “doubt 
whether they may not have been ik: sin eneies: “— 
| a Be mae 

Thou thinkeft then, continues the dervife, that Fla- 
out’ is dead? There thou. art very’ much miftaken. 
He is (ill in fall dite and vigour; it is hardly three 
years fince I faw‘him and his wife'in India;*he is one 
of my beft friends. — The dervife had it ih his head to 
mention té him the very’ time when he and Flamel 
firft became acquainted: but ‘there he checked’ him- 
{elf *; and made as if he wanted before all ‘things to 
inform him of si real basses of the repens ape 
: ‘ And walt ‘, Probably becaufe He would ‘not let 100 5 aii 
hight fall at once ‘on Lucas’s underftanding. It was enough for him 


that he had fhewn himfelf to Lucas as a real faze and an edcpnt all 


the re t muft be kept clote concealed under a my ftcrious veil — for 
preparatives were to be made, and probably ¢rials to be undergone 
Hefure ‘the novice could be admitted to the full blaz< -of light.” 


What 


ing 


; i 
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What follows hereupon calls for the greateft attention, — 


fince in all probability it will bring us to the track, 
and to” the maeey of the perfon, of the ufbec 
dervife. | 

-** Our fages, fays he, are indeed but few in number ; 
‘but they are difperfed among all fects, and in this 
*¢ refpect have but little to diftinguifh them above 
<< others. In Flamel’s time one of them was attached 
“to the jewith religion. In his younger years*, he 
“* had- made it his bufinefs not to lofe fight of the 
<< defcendants of his brethren: ahd knowing that the 
“* greateft part of them had fettled in France, he had 
-€ iuch an ardent defire to fee them, that he parted 
‘from us - for the purpofe of making that journey. 
‘© We did our utmoft to diffuade him from it ee and 
** he hefitated feveral times whether or not he fhould 
*¢ follow our advice. But at length his vehement long- 
“ing to take this journey got the afcendant, and he 
‘left us, with the promife, however, that he would 
‘¢ rejoin us as foon as poflible. He came to Paris, 
‘«¢ which was at that time, as it is at prefent, the capi- 


* Thatis, in the firft centuries of he life. 

+ Our ufbec dervile was then likewife prefent! how cautious 
he is not directly to mention fome things, and yet to give them 
fo palpably to be undgrftood, as to make one readily difpenfe with 
any clearer explanation ! 

t This too is not without deans) Since the journey (as the 
fequel fhews) turned out, ill for the jewifh adept, this earpe& 
diffuafion on the part of the brethren of his order plainly implies, 


that a certain higher degree of the power of divination was one of 


_ the prerogatives of their fublime fociety, 


64. is if tas 
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‘< tal of the kingdom. He found that the pofterity of , 
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his father were held in great refpect by all the pro- 
feffors of judaifm of that place ; and amongft others 
he got acquainted with a rabbi of his tnbe, who 


fought after the true philofophy, and laboured in the 


magnum opus (the philefopher’s ftone:.. Our friend 
entered into a familiar attachment with this relation, 
and communicated to him various elucidations of 
great importance. But, as the prepzration of the 
materia prima demanded a tedious operation, "he 


contented himfelf with giving him a written procefs 


of all that was neceflary for making the philofophi- 
cal ftone.* And, to convince him of the truth of 
what he ha committed to writing, he made, in his 
prefence, a projection of ninety pounds of bafe me- 
tal, which he changed into pure gold.. The rabbi, 
who was filled with aftonifhment at our brother, on 
account of this operation, did his utmoft to detain 
him with him. The rabbi, finding himfelr unable 
to gain his point, converted his friendfhip into the 
moft deadly hatred. He coneeived the black defign 
of extinguifhing one of the torches of the world. 
In fhort, he murdered the fage, and got pofieffion 
of his tincture and the whole of his apparatus. But 
he did not long enjov the frmts of his iniquity; his 
horrid crime was diicovered, and, as many ot ther 
things now came out to his prejudice, he was burn nt 


‘alive. Shortiy after this, the perfecuticn of the je WS 
‘at. Paris broke out, and, as is well known, they were 


4 
all driven into a miferable exile. Flamel, who had 
a deeper infight into things than the generality of 
his fellow-citizens,, made no fcruple te keep apa 
66 ‘ 
good, 
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- *-good intelligence with fomeof the jews, and paffed with 


_ “them for a: nian of tried integrity. On this account; 


“a yew-merchant put into his hands his compting- 
“ houfe books and the whole of his papers, in full af- 
“ furance that he would make no bad ufe of them, but - 
*< preferve thern from the general combuftion. Amongtt 
« thefe papers were thofe of the fore-mentioned. rabbi, 
“and the books of our fare. Jt is probable that the 
“ merchant, whofe head was full of his commercial 
** affairs, paid no great attention to thefe matters. But 


** Flamel examined them more accurately, and finding 


ta 


‘in them figures of furnaces, alembics, crucibles, and 
“‘ various forts of utenfils employed in chemutry, he 
‘rightly judged, that the grand fecret of the wife 
«« might lay concealed therein; full of this imagination, 
“he got the Arft leaf tranflated (for the books were in 
“ Hebrew) and being now ftrengthened in his opinion 


n 


“ by the perufal of this, his prudence fuggeired to him 
‘the following method of getting into the myftery 
*‘ without fear of difcovery. He. went into. Spain, 


“‘ where jews were every where to be met with, and 


“found means to get a leaf tranflated at every. place 
“he came to. Having in this manner procured a tran- 


“flation of the whole book, he returned to Paris. On 


“his way thither, he fell in with a man whom he made 
“his friend, and took him with him, in the defign of 


[Ss difcovering to him hus fecret, that he might be an 


“ afliftant to him in the great work: but to.his deep 
“.vereet, a, ficknefs deprived him of this friend before 
“the time. Being nowarrived at Paris, he determined 
“to enter upon the work in company with his wife: 
“the attempt fucceeded to: their utmoft withes, and 

“ being 
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- 


“ being thus in immediate poffeffion of immenfe riches, 
ac they pie various large public edifices to be con- 
© ftructed, and enriched feveral perfons. At length, 
“this attracted univerfal attention. F lamel forefaw, 

“that as {oon as it was fuppofed that he was in potiet- 
 fion of the philofopher’s ftone, his perfon would in- 


“ fallibly be arrefted and fecured; and it was not tobe — | ) 


“expected, but that, -after the regard his great dona- 


“ tions had drawn upon him, he fhould fhortly be fat. 


“ pected of this art. Accordingly, as a. true philofo- 
““pher, to whom it 1s perfeCtly equal, whether he be 
“ alive or dead in the opinion of ‘mankind, he found a 


* means of efcaping, by propagating a report among 


“the populace, that both he and his wife were 
« dead” gt ee 

Here the dervife proceeds to relate, in a handfome 
romantic way, how Flamel contrived to put this defign 
in execution, with all the circumftances, which the 
reader may recollect from the article tranfmitted by 
our anonymous correfpondent, and “inferted 'p. 220. 


And this, continues he, is Flamel’s real hiftory, and a 


net that which you believe to be fo, nor that which is 


foolithly thought to be it at Paris, where there are but | 


few perfons who. have: any knowledge of the true 
wifdom *. 


On comparing this account given by the dervife, 
‘with that which the anonymus, in the piece above re- 


ferred to, p. 220. adduces from Flamel’s own confeffion, 
we find, that it not only contradicts the latter-in a 


number of effential Laukepe nile but ji ker ahs ise it “is: 


rhe 


» 


* Therefore, however, /ome. 


compofed 
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a compofed i in quite a different fpirit, and directed toa | 
quite different purpofe, from that of Flamel. “The ci- 
tizen of Paris wants only to help himfelf out of a di- 
lemma (as-T have expreffly fhewn before) by his ftory. 
He was fo far from being anxious left the detection of 
his feeret art which he had fo wonderfully acquired, 
fhould draw upon him any ill-treatment, that, on the 
contrary, he was rather in hopes of putting himfelfin | 
~ greater fafety by it. "Whereas, in the tale of the der- 
vife it has quite another turn. He begins his Iliad at 
Leda’s ege, and relates Flamel’s hiftory, which in fact 
he only treats as an epifode, fo as to make it fuit with 
his fyftem and his purpofe, totally unconcerned whe- 
ther it is conformable to the antient documents that: 
were depofited at Paris, and probably were as much 
unknown to him asto Paul Tuucas, or not. 

All that the ufbec dervife thought proper to fay, in 
this fecond converfation with our author, of himfelf, 
of his brethren, of Flamel, and of the true philofophy 
in general, feems to me fo framed, that even an un- 
initiated perfon like me may become tolerably well ac- 
quainted with the myftery of his perfon by it.— He is 
very intimately connected with fix other adepts. Yet 
the living Flamel is not one of thefe fix, notwithftand- 
ing he is one of his moft familiar friends. 

May not this be very ‘craftily imagined by the der- 
vife, that it might not occur to Lucas, as otherwife it 
naturally would, to wait for his arrival?—Be this, 
however, as it may, there are alfo feveral more fuch 
fages under all religious denominations, they keep up, 
as is very natural, a clofe correfpondence together, 
they are brethren. What renders them the extraordi- 

3 ee a nary 


é 
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nary men they are, is, that they are in. pofleffion of the 
true philofophy. This philofophy is built on the cab- 
baliftic theory of man, namely, on the fundamental 
notion, that man, in his original ftate of perfection, 
was fomething altogether different from what he is at 
prefent; that he was a living copy of the great Adam 
Kadmon, or prototypical god-man, (the firft and pureft 
cfux of all divine properties and powers) and therefore 
was in the enjoyment of an eternal youth and immor- 
tality, a familiar friend of fuperior fpirits, alord of the 
whole vifible world, and the poffeffor of an infinite 
quantity of occult fciences and wonderful arts. The 
reftoration of human nature to this its original per- 
fection, or at leaft to a ftate nearly approaching it, 1s 
the grand fecret of that true philofophy, which, with 
the confent of the Supreme Being, was imparted by fu- 
perior fpirits,. from kind compaffion, to Adam, the 
father of all mankind, after his fall, and after the long 
and earneft repentance he underwent in confequence 
thereof; and from that time forward, by tradition and 
hieroglyphical or other myfterious ‘writings, has been 
preferved and: propagated among a {mall number. of 
chofen fons of: Adam. .Seth, Enoch, Noah, Motes, 
Solomon, Elijah, Hermes Trifmegiftus, Zoroafter, 
Orpheus, among the ancients, and king Geber, the 
arabian phyficians Adfar and Avicenna,. the hermit 
Morien, Artefius*, Raymund Lullus, Nicholas Fla- 
mel, Bafilins Valentine, with many more, in modern 
times, were members of this wonderful order, who dif- 


* There is ftill.in being a myftical book of this adept, wherein 
he sR th at _ Ne ie when lie ¥ was a thoufand years of age. 


"neti 
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_ perfed themfelves (4s our dervife very juftly fays) among 
jews, chriftians, mohammedans and heathens, —and, 
thence it is, that artful and bold impoftors have fuch 
vaft advantage over the weak fide of human nature, 
and preferve it to this very day, in f{pite of our im- 
provements, even in the midft of Europe. 

The higheft fecret of this order, concealed under 
the name of the philofopher’s ftone, comprifes there- 
fore infinitely more than the bare operation of chan- 
ging lower metals intogold. This, as well as the fecret 


of living a thoufand years, and longer, in the perfect | 


enjoyment of health, is only a fmall part of the won- 
derful {ciences and prerogatives of the truly wife. 
Hence, it is the language of all adepts, or of thofe whe 
heartily wifh to perfuade us that they are fo, that they 
look upon the art of making gold as a wretched trifle, 
fo contemptible in their eyes, that they never once 
vouchafe to meddle with it—a very fenfible way of 
making us comprehend the reafon that thefe gentry for 
the moft part appear in a very,tattered drefs, and could 
carry all their temporal belongings very eafily ra 
them in a handkerchief. 

That the ufbec dervife, with his fix friends, belong- 
ed to this order, will fcarcely be a matter of doubt 
with the reader, after what Lucas has related to us from 
the dervife’s own mouth. For, though what he let 
fail to our honeft traveller upon that fubject, were only 
{cattered rays, which he darted by little and little into 
his mind: neverthelefs, when ail is taken together, he 
has faid enough to convince us, that his philofophy, 
and that which I have juft been fketching the outlines 
of, are one and the fame.— Lucas exprefily fays, 


t 


towards 


¥ 
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towards the end of the account of his converfation sith ? 


thefe dervifes: “* I pafs over various other ftill lefs 
** credible matters, that he related to me in the very 
‘* fame tone of affurance.”— Perhaps thefe ftill lefs 


credible things related to a point, on which the filence 7 
of the dervife may be agreeable to many of my readers: 


namely, the intercourfe of the wife with the world of 


fpirits, their friendfhip with fuperior beings, their au- 


‘thority over evil damons, their power of caufing the 


dead to appear, and the like. Suppofing, however, 
that the dervife had mentioned not a word of all this, 


yet the way in which he announces himfelf, as a real 


adept, and how he explains himfelf on the nature and 
ufe of the philofopher’s ftone, is fully fufficient for de- 
cidedly characterifing him as an adherent to the fana- 
tical morofophy we have had occafion fo frequently to 
mention. | 

There was, moreover, in the year 1705. a fecret fo- 
ciety of fuch adepts in the turkifh empire, who proba- 
bly were known to have'fome defign that demanded fe- 


crefy, wherein it likewife may have confifted, perhaps » 


“too (as we may natur ally conclude from their conftantly 
travelling about, and from their knowledge of feveral 
european languages) that they were in corre{pondence 
with others of their gang, and effected invifibly various 
matters, the true motives whereof we profane people, 
from what we have feen in the world, would little 
‘dream of. But, as we muft needs think, that this 
fecret fraternity at Bruffa (who in all probability had 
not yet completed their thoufand years, and therefore 
may be full alive). would take due care about the pro- 


pagation of their order ; fo it 1s no lefs to be prefumed, | 


that, 


if 
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that, during the three or four centuries now elapfed, 
they may not always have remained fo invifible and in- 
“active, as that no traces of their exiftence and their 
activity were to be found, long before the cafual ac- 
quaintance the: honeft: phyfician Lucas made with 
them. z 
{ am very ee deceived, or the violent alarm in 
the firft quarter of the laft century, ,caufed by the 
report that was fpread throughout all chriftendom; of 
the Rofencreutzians, was not fo totally a falfe alarm, 
as fome of the learned would make us believe. Doubt- 
lefs fome falfehoods may have been inferted in the ac- 
count that is given us of Chriftian Rofencreutz, the 
pretended founder of this fecret order ; perhaps defign- 
edly, perhaps too, as the publication under the title 
of, Fama fraternitatis laudabilis ordinis Refex “Crucis, 
which was difperfed abroad in the year 1610. in five 
feveral languages, did not come from the fource itfelf, 
but was actually framed on bare reports, whicrein the 
truth 1s ufually adulterated by fanciful additions: yet 
_fomething true, that had relation to our ufbec dervife 
and his brethren, may well be fuppofed in the affair. 
*« Chriftian Rofencreutz, it is there faid, born in the | 
** year 1388. undertook a pilgrimage to the holy fe- 
~* pulchre, and on the way became acquainted with 
‘* fome chaldean fages at Damafcus, who initiated him 
“in the myfteries of the magian and cabbalaftic philo- 
“‘ fophy. He greatly enlarged the ftock of knowledge 
*€he had thus acquired, by journies in A®gypt and 
sé Africa, and became, on his return, the founder of 
{a brotherhood, cemented together by the ties of 
“the ftri€teft friendfhip, fidelity, and taciturnity, 


o “ which 
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which confifted of but a few members, in whofe 
** breafts he laid up the myfteries of that fublime wif 
<< dom he had brought with him from the eaft, princi- 
<* pally the philofopher’s ftone, and, by virtue of it, 
‘* the uriverfal medicine, and the art of tranf{muting © 
“* the ignoble metals into filver and gold, as an eternal 
<“¢ and facred depofit. After his death, which fell out 
“* in his hundred and twentieth year, without any pre- 
*‘ vious ficknefs, the fecret fociety of which he was 
“‘ the founder, (as a fifter or daughter of the oriental. 
‘<< fociety at Damafcus) kept itfelf for a Jong time in 
“© clofe concealment, till its exiftence »was difcovered, 
*¢ no man can tell how, or by whom, about the afore-_ 
“* mentioned time.” | 

In this relation, the falfe may eafily be feparated 
from the true. Every one knows that there were no 
longer any Chaldeans, properly fo called, in being. 
By the chaldean fages, by whom Rofencreutz was in- 
firucted in the facred magifm and cabbala, no ethers 
can be meant than fages of the order of our ufbec der- 
vife; and what hinders us from believing, that it was 
the very fame fociety, with which Paul Lucas became 
acquainted in the year 170s. at Bruffa, fince we know; 
that they were in full activity in Flamel’s time, and 
had connexion with the jewifh cabbalift, the author of 
the book from whence Flamel learnt the fecret of the 
philofopher’s ftone ?— But it is erroneous and ridicu- 
lous to pretend that Chriftian Rofencreutz, who pof- 
- feffed the philofopher’s ftone, fhould die at the age of 
ah undred and twenty. Flow? a man like him to die 
fo young ! What, he gone? Yes, vanifhed from the 
fight of his brethren of the lower degrees, he may be. 


But 


“i 
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: But. dead! that is impoffible. He is no more dead’ 


than Flamel. Moft certainly he is ftill alive; and, 


probably, in conjunétion with him and the utbec der- 


-yife and his brethren, prefides, in a manner invifible 


and unknown, over the brotherhood of wife folks, 
that has been fo widely propagated in this our century, 
who believe in magic and cabbala, {pirit-feeing, gold- 
making, and artificial prolongation of life: —a clafs 
of people, which, in all probability, will never. die 
out, while the longing after the miraculous rings, 
which Lucian’s ‘Timolaus wanted to obtain, fhall be 
oe blind fide of human nature. . 
' Have lany occafion, after all that bak been faid, 


full farther to unveil the perfon, the fraternity, the affairs, 


and the erand purport of the ufbec dervife, or to ex- 
plain mytfelf more clearly on what I think ofhim? He 
muft be blind indeed, that cannot fee through a fev 
He that hath eyes to fee, let him fee! 

Paul Lucas, as it fhould feem, had no eyes to fee with. 
It is almoft incomprehenfible, how, with fo much cu- 
riofity, he had not a little more; juft fo much as was 
Tequifite for diving a {mall matter deeper into the fe- 


ret of fo extraordinary a perfon;—-a man, who ap- 


peared to be thirty years of age, and fpoke like a man 


of five hundted —who pretended to have the philofo- 


pher’s {tone — who gave him great room to hope, that, 
after due preparation, he would impart to him the moft 


fubtile knowledge! How could he look upon a man 


who gave out fuch things, who told him fuch filly tales 
for truth, as no other than a man of fingular know- 
ledge, and of an uncommonly extenfive genius? How 
could a man, in whom every thing was adapted to 
"VOL.. I. - Touze 
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rouge fufpicion, not feem fufpicious to him? I con+ 
fefs, that, from fo inconceivable an unfufpicioufnefs, 
he almoft renders himfelf fufpected by me. , 


Our namelefs correfpondent, indeed, makes him | 


fay: He could not believe all this (namely what the 
dervife had told him in relation to Flamel): but, with 
permiffion, Lucas only fays: he pafles over a number 
of things ftill lefs credible, [des chofes encore moins 
croyables] that he heard of him.. And does he not 
better confefs above, that he fhould have nearly 
given him credit for all the reft, (what he had told 
him before the difcourfe turned upon Flamel) —and 
this reft, however, confifted of matters very little cre- 
dible !—- The truth of the matter feems to be: that the 


good Lucas, like other people of brifk and lively tem- 


pers, did not rightly know what he believed or ought 


to believe. ‘Fle appears, if we may judge from the. 


whole tenour of his book, to be a man of a found in- 
tellect, but little imagination, of various but by no 
means deep knowledge, a lover of curious matters, 
but without any difpofition to fanaticifm, and yet not 


entirely free from vulgar prejudices. Something of the 


latter we muft reafonably lay to the account of the 
times in which he lived. Moreover, he was no idle 
traveller: he had commiuffions from his king; his bu- 
finefs was to look out for and buy up old coins and 
manufcripts; his future fortune depended on his proper 
execution of this bufinefs, and accordingly he never 
loft fight of it. And it was actually on this account, 


as.it.fhould feem, that he got acquainted with the uf- : 
bec dervife, that he raighs thew him certain manu- 


fer ipts that he had bough a and get his opinion about 
a : 
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them: all the reft was accidental. What was extraor- 
dinary in the perfon and difcourfes of this dervife, 
interefted him: he therefore got to be more intimate 
with him: it did not intereft him fo much as to caufe 
him to give entirely into it; for this, he muft have had 
a mind very differently organifed, and not have had 
affairs to manage that led him fo far from the like {pe- 
culations: but yet it interefted him enough for indu- 
cing him to liften to the dervife with fo much attention, 
and with an air of wonder, that bordered fo nearly 
upon belief, as muft have given the latter an unper- 
ceived defire, without any farther aim, of making him 
{wallow a thoufand lyes. All this taken together, it 
appears to me as if Lucas dealt fincerely and unfuf- 


picioufly in the whole of this tranfaction; he relates it 


in the very fame tone as he fpeaks of the twenty-thou- 
{and pyramids he faw at Jurkup. ‘*‘ I have more than 
“* once, (fays he, in his epiftle dedicatory to Lewis 
«* XIV.) travelled over Greece, the Leffer-Afia, Per- 
*‘ fia, Syria, A*gypt and Africa; and.have there col- 


© leGed, amid great perils, a large quantity of coins, 


“¢ enoraved ftones, antient manufcripts, and other ufe- 
** ful curiofities, which have been found worthy ofa | 
€* place in the cabinet and the library of your majefty. 
** But, fir, there are rarities which a man can only 
** poifefs by his mind, and which can only be com- 
«< municated to others by fpeech: as thefe dre no lef 
** precious than the others, I have taken great care to 
“* collect them, for prefentingtheminlike manner toyour — 
** majefty: and thefe are contained in the book which 


> T\take the liberty 8 offer to your, acceptance.” 


There 1s no doubt but Lucas had’here in his mind his 
Na dervife 
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dervife of Brufla; fince he is bliss the eaeet , 


rarity in his whole book, 

If I am not much deceived, bills what I have id of 
the character of Paul Lucas may be gathered the anfwer 
to the queftion: What motive could the dervife have 
to cram him with fo much nonfenfical ftuff? — With- 
out wifhing to dictate to any one what judgement he 
fhould pafs on this extraordinary perfon, I confider the 
dervife that has been fo often mentioned, to fpeak ho- 


neftly, as a manofthe fame clafs and brotherhood with: 


a St. Germain, a Schroepfer, a Dr. Greme, a Cagli- 


_oftro, or, which 1s the fame thing to me, the Armenian 


in Schiller’s fpirit-feer, fome of the perfonages in Glan- 
ville on witches, and the wife Mifphragmutofiris in the 
philofopher’s ftone, atale of my own compofing, which 


is to be found in the firft part of the Dfhinniftan, 


Ye ¥ 
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whereof I here with all humility confefs myfelf the 4 


author. 'Thefe gentlemen (whofe aim, as is well known, 
is folely directed to the ennobling of human nature as 
well as ftones and metals, and which has already been 
declared by the Rofencreutzians of the laft century to 
be the acceleration of the golden age) have formed, as 
it appears, ~ for fome centuries paft, a kind of invifible 


church or republic; and though we are not exaétly — 


bound to take in the literal fenfe, what the dervife 
boafts about their longevity: yet I believe from my 
heart, that one may venture to affirm that their fociety 


never dies; fince they, as well as the monks, take very — 
godd care, that no place become vacant fhall rémain ~ 


unfilled. -Accordingly, it is felf-evident, that they are 
ever ready to gain profelytes, believers and promoters 
te their order, as asia as they ftumble on perfons in 
| 4 ot - whom 
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whom they think they defcry any eed of capacity 
for their myfteries. If they meet with one, whom, 
after they have opened themfelves to a certain point, 


they find not fit to be admitted an actual ‘member of 


the order; yet poflibly, even without his knowledge 
and confent, he may be made ufe of to the furthering — 
of fome purpofe of the fublime adepts, who ftand at 
the head of the laudable brotherhood. 'This feems 
now to have been precifely the cafe with Paul Lucas. 
It is highly probable, that the difpofition which the 
venerable brother dervife, at firft thought he obferved 
in him, might have moved him to give him fuch hif- 


- torical notices of the myfteries of the order, as might 


put his fufceptibility for the cabbaliftic light to the 


teft: but, on finding that Lucas ftood gazing within 
the confines of a cold’ aftonifhment, and fhewed no 
defire of being admitted within the veil of the fanctu- 


ary of Hi deh dhesiu temple, whofe exterior filled him 


with furprife, the dervife urged him no farther; con- 
tented with haying told to a man what he knew he _ 
would repeat again, and on his return home, would 
not fail to fpread it far and wide in the printed account 
of his travels, might not Lucas, in this way have been 


made an inftrument, without his knowing it, for trum- 


peting afrefh through all lands the fama fraternitatis 


(which probably at that time ftood in need of a 


blaft or two)? Might not many a flumbering brother 
be Nine awakened, many a homo bone voluntatis 
be mad de attentive and alive-to the caufe, nay perhaps 


_ re-animate the whole laudable inftitution, give it new 


activity, and, in the fequel, a better form, a more de- 
terminate plan, and an aim more adapted to the times. 
Dig I utter. 
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I utter this fuppofition for nothing more than what 
it is, and humbly fubmit it, together with the whole 
performance, to the judgement of my reader, and, at 
the fame time, to the rectification or farther expofition 
of thofe who know more of this matter, than mayfelf: 


fatisfied in faying, by way of conclufion, with, 
Oberon: 


‘Who fhuns not light is near akin to me. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL, 


ROSALIA S SANCTUARY. 


‘THE holy Rofalia, guardian-faint of * Palermo, 
is fo univerfally known by the defcription which Bry- 
done has given of her feftival, that it may here be not. 
unpleafing to read fomewhat of the place where fhe 
is particularly adored. 

‘The monte Pellegrino, a huge mafs of rock, broader 
than it is high, ftands at the north-weft end of the 
eulf of Palermo. It is beyond the power of words to 
defcribe the beauty of its form; an imperfect. draught 
of it is to be found in the Voyage Pittorefque de la Si- 
cile. It confifts of a grey chalk-ftone of the firft epo- 
cha; the whole rocky fubftance is quite bare; no tree, 
not even a fhrub, grows upon it: fcarcely are the 
flats of it covered with a fort of turf and mofs. 

In a cave in this mountain, the bones of the faint. 
were found about the beginning of “ laft century, 


and 
/ " 
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and brought to Palermo. Their prefence delivered the 
city from a peftilence; and Rofalia, from that mo- 
ment, has been the tutelar faint of the nation; chapels 
were built, and “aon bal tai were inftituted to 
her honour. 

Pious pilgrims induftrioufly repair to the fummit of 
the mountain; and a road has been conftructed at a 
vaft expence, which refts, like an aqueduct, on pillars 
and arches, and afcends in a zigzag along a fiffure in 
the rock. 

The place of devotion itfelf 1s more fuitable to the 
humility of the faint who made it her refuge, than the 
pompous celebration that is inftituted to the honour of 
her complete dereliction of the world. And perhaps 
all chriftendom, which has now, for eighteen hundred 
years, been accumulating its opulence, erecting its 
magnificence, and inftituting its folemn entertainments 
on the wretchednefs of its firft founders and moft bi- 
-goted confeffors, has no facred place to fhew which 


is Ornamented and revered in fo harmlefs and fenti- 


mental a manner. 

When you have afcended the mountain, you turn 
an angle of the rock, where it rifes againft you like a 
fteep wall, on which the church and the monattery 
adjoining are both conftructed. | 

‘The outfide of the church has nothing inviting or 
_ promifing: the gate was. opened without delay; and, 
on enterme, I was furprifed 1 In an extraordinary man- 
ner. I found myfelf in a fpacious hall er parlour 
which runs the whole breadth of the church, and opens 
tothe nave. Here are feen the ufual veflels with holy- 
water and fome confeiffionals. ‘The body of the church 
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is an open, court; inclofed on the right fide by the : 


rude rock, on the left by a continuation of the hall. 
The roof is covered with flat ftones, with a proper 
flope for the rain to run off; and there is a well of 
water in the middle of the church. | 

The cave itfelf is formed into the choir, without 
being in the leaft deprived of its natural rude appear-— 
ance. A few fteps lead up to it; in front fiands the 
great defk with the anthem books; and ‘on each fide are 


the feats of the chorifters. All the day-light that en- - q 


ters is from the court or nave. At the farther end in 
the dark recefs of the cave, ftands the high-altar. 

In the cave nothing has been altered, as before ob- 
. ferved; but, as the rock is always dripping with water, 
it was neceflary to keep the place dry. This has been 
effected by means of leaden pipes, conducted along the 


ridges of the rock, and connected artificially together. 
As thefe are broad at top and run to a point below, and: 


are neatly painted of a green colour, it looks as if the 
infide of the cave was erown over with the Indian fig. 
The water is conducted partly fideways, partly hind- 
wards, into a clear refervoir,. from whence the faithful 
take it in veffels, and ufe it againft all difeafes. 


While I was viewing thefe objects with attention, an 


ecclefiaftic came up, and afked me, whether I was a 
Genoefe, and would have fome maffes faid? I re- 


‘plied, that I was come to Palermo in company with a- 


_Genoefe, who would come up the mountain to-mor- 
row, which was a church holiday. As one of us muft 
remain at home, I was come out to-day for the pur- 
pofe of looking about me. He complaifantly faid, that 
I was at liberty to amufe myfelf as I pleafed, and to. 
rt ; , perform 


i 
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perform my devotions. To this end he fhewed me jan 
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a 


altar to the left hand in the cave, as a fhrine of pecu- 
liar holinefs, and then left me to myfelf. . 

I faw through the apertures of a large brafs fcreen 
of foliage work, feveral lamps gleaming under the al- 
tar; upon this I knelt down clofe before it, to get as 
good a view of it as I could thr ough thefe interftices. 
Within was ftill another lattice of fine brafs wire curi- 

oufly wrought, fo that the object behind it could 
_ only be diftinguifhed as through a tranfparent gauze. 

I perceived a beautiful lady, By the folemn Highs of 
the lamps. | 

She lay as if ina kind of trance, the eyes half te 
. the head negligently reclining on the night hand, which 
was ornamented with feveral rings. I could not be fa- 


'  tisfied in contemplating the figure; it feemed pecu- 


ows 


im: 
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harly charming. Her drefs, compofed of gilt metal 
curioufly wrought, was a clofe imitation of cloth of 
gold.. The head and hands are of white marble; I 
- cannot take upon me to fay, in a’high ftyle, but yet 

fo naturally and agreeably carved, that it is nents 
not to believe that they breathe and move. 

A little angel ftands near her, and feems to fan dice 
with a bunch of lilies. 

While I was thus employed in confidering the ms 
gure, the ecclefiaftics came into the cave, placed them- 
felves in their ftalls, and fung vefpers. 

I feated myfelf on.a bench facrng the altar, ai 
heard them for a while. I then repaired again. to the 
altar, knelt down, ftrove to get a fuller and plainer 
ficht of the beautiful i image of the faint 5 and refigned 


my 


bs 
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my foul to the soiege> illufion of the tous aiid the - 
place. | 
The choral fymphonies of the ecclefiaftics now re- 
founded through the cave; the water falling from the 
various pipes into the refervoir clofe by the altar; the 
overhanging rock of the forecourt; the glimmering 
light of the body of the church, added greatly to the 
awfulnefs of the fcene. The univerfal filence of the. 
defart around, the perfect neatnefs of this fylvan cave; 
the gaudy decorations of the popith, particularly the 
ficilian, worfhip; the illufion produced by the figure 
of the fleeping beauty, charming even to a fkilful eye 
—fuffice, it was with great difficulty that I could re- 
 folve on quitting this inchanting place; and it was not 
till late in the night that I got back to Palermo. 
I have many times fince laughed at myfelf on this — 
fubject; and thought to attribute the pleafure I felt 
there to the humour of the moment and a glafs or two 
of good ficilian wine, more than to the objects them- 
felves: but, in my vindication, I found in the Voyage — 
Pittorefque de la Sicile, the following paflage: ‘* La 
“<< ftatue eft de bronze doré, avec les mains et la tete 
<©en marbre blanc, mais fi parfaitement {culptée et 
«dans un pofition fi naturelle, que l’on ferait tenté de 
<¢ la croire vivante.” So that, after this teftimony, I 
need not be afhamed at the impreffion this lifelefs 
image made upon me. | 

By the fide of the church and the little cloifter ad- 
joining to it, are feveral other caverns, nearly equal in 
magnitude to that I have been defcribing, which ferve 
for oo protection, and as the natural ftails, of the nu- 

merous herds of goats with which thefe parts abound. 
11. “ON 
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\ 
IT, ON THE THEORY OF THE IMITATIVE ARTS. 
\ § 


ARCHITECTURE. 


IT is very eafy to fee, that the art of building in - 
ftone, fo far as relates to the difpofition of pillars, took 
its model from the art of building in timber. Vitra- 
vius, on this occafion, adduces the ftory of the market 
booths, which is fince adopted and confecrated by fo 
many theorifts: but Iam convinced, that the origin 


is to be found much nearer. 
The Doric temples of the moft antient ordonnance, 


as they are full to this day to be feen in Grecia 


Magna and Sicilia, and which Vitruvius knew nothing 


“of, bring us to the natural reflection: that a wooden 


booth did not furnifh even the remoteft occafion to 
them. 

The moft ancient temples were of wood: they were 
built in the fimpleft manner ; nothing but what was 
abfolutely neceflary was confidered in them. The pil- 
lars f{upported the main timbers, thefe again the heads 
of the balks which projected from within ; and the cor-_ 
nices refted upon thefe, ‘The vifible ends of the beams, 
the carpenter could do no lefs than carve out in fome 


fthape or other; and, that the fpaces between them, 


the metopes, as they are called, might not be entirely 
vacant, they were filled by the fkulls of the victims 
that were offered in facrifice, fo that Pylades, in the 
Iphigenia at Tauris of Euripides, might juftly propofe 
to creep through them. ‘Thus folid, fimple, and rude 

| 3 form 
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form of the temple was, however, facred in the eyes 


of the people; and therefore, on adopting the practice 


Oe building i in ftone, it was imitated as well as it could 
be done, in the temples of the doric order. 

Itis highly probable, that in the wooden temples 
they ufed to take the ftrongeft trunks of trees for pil- 
lars; fince they only placed them direétly under the 
main tranfoms, as it appears, without any proper faf- 
tenings by the carpenter’s art. On beginning to imi- 
tate thefe pillars in ftone, they intended to build for 
eternity; but they had not at all times the moft fub- 
ftantial ftone at hand; accordingly they were obliged 
to make the pillars of feveral pieces, for giving them 


their proper height; they therefore made them very. 


ftrong in proportion to their height, gradually leffen- 


ing them in the gitt upwards, to increafe the power of — 


their bearing. 


The temples of Poeftum, Segeftum, Selimunt, pres 


gentum, are all of limeftone, more or lefs bordering 
on the fpecies of fand-ftone, which the Italians call 
_travertino; nay, the temples of Girgentum are all 
built of the loofeft thelly limeftone that can be ima- 
gined. On this account it is that they were fo yielding 
to the depredations of the weather, and fo eafily de- 
ftroyed without the attacks of any other hoftile power. 

Allow me here to take notice of a paffage in Vitru- 
wius, where he relates: that Hermogenes, an architect, 
when he had got together the marble for the conftruc- 


tion of a doric temple, altered his intention, and built 


of it a temple of the ionic order. 


Vitruvius indeed gives two reafons for it: that this 


architect, as well as others, could not ons adjuft 
the 


~ 
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the divifions of the triglyphs: but Iam more inclined 
to believe, that this man, on feeing the beauti ful 
blocks of marble lying before him, determined rather 
to employ them in the conftruction of a more pleafing 
and elegant edifice; as the materials would be no hin- 
drance to its execution. Even the doric order itfelf 
was continually becoming more flender; fo that at laft 
the temple of Hercules at Kora contains eight diameters 


in the length of the columns. 


By what I here advance, I have no defign to difpa- 
rage the tafte of fuch as are fond of the form of the 
antient doric temples. I even confefs that they have a 
very majeftic, nay fome of them, a very charming ap- 
pearance: but it is always in the nature of man to 
be trefpaffing beyond the bounds of moderation; -and 
thus it was natural that in the proportion of the thick- 
nefs to the height of the columns, the eye fhould be 
ever feeking the flender, and the judgement thould 


find in it more dignity and grace. 


Particularly, as very large columns could be made 
of one entire piece of fuch a variety of beautiful mar- — 
bles; and at length, when the original parent of all — 
ftones, the granite, was brought from /®eypt to Afia 
and Europe, and offered its vaft and beautiful maffes 


to any monftrous ufe. Thus much. I know, that the 


largeft columns are always of granite. 

The ionic order foon diftinguifhed itfelf from the 
doric, not alone by the more proportional height of the 
columns and a more ornamented capital; but likewife 
principally by the triglyphs being left out of the freeze, 
and by avoiding the otherwife inevitable breaks in the 
compartments of it. In my opinion the triglyphs would 


” 
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never 
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never have come into ufe in ftone-architeCture, if the firft 
znitation of the wooden temple had not been fo entirely 
rude, the metopes preferved and fhut up, and the 


freeze fomewhat plaftered. But I even confefs that 


fuch defigns were not for thofe times; and that it was 


quite natural to the rude workmanthip of the times to 


pile up buildings with the timbers lying on each other, 

like a wood-ftack. ; iene 
Now, that fuch a building, hallowed by the devo- 

tion of the people, fhould become the model by which 


another, of quite different materials, was to be con- 


ftructed, is a circumftance congenial to human nature; 

and what we daily fee in a hundred other cafes, which 
7 3 

are of much greater importance to us, and produce 

3 
far worfe effeCis upon us, than metopes and triglyphs. 
3 g y 

I pafs over feveral ages, that I may take a fimilar in- 

fiance for elucidating the greater part of what ts called 

the gothic architeCture from the carved wood-work, 

with which, in antient times, they ufed to ornament 

. fhrines, altars, and chapels; which afterwards, as the 
> 29 i 5) 

power and wealth of the church increafed, with tneir 

plinths, ftafis, and fringes, were heaped on the out- 


fides of northern walls, and intended as ornaments to 


SS 


pinnacies and mifhapen turrets 
Alas, all the: nor Le ornamenters of churches 
fought for grandeur alone in multiplied littlenefs. But 


few of them had underftanding enough to give thefe 


little, pimping forms a relation to one another; and 
hence arofe fuch enormous mafies as the cathedral at 


Milan, where a whole quarry of marble has been tranf- 
ported at a monftrous expence, to be mangled and _ 


minced into the moft miferable forms; and where full 
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“Atte poor ftone i is tortured, for profecuting a work that 
will never be finifhed, becaufe the inventionlefs ftu- 


pidity that fuggefted it, had at the fame time the power 
to {ketch out an infinite plan. 


MATERIAL OF IMITATIVE ART. 


NO work of art is independent on rules, however 
ereat and fkilful the artift: he may make himfelf matter 
as much as he will of the materials in which he works, yet 
he can never alter the nature of them. He can, therefore, 
execute what he has in hismind, only ina certainfenfeand . 
under certain conditions ; and he willalways be the moft 
eminent artift in his profeffion whofe imagination and 
inventive faculty are, as It were, immediately connected 
with the materials in which he has to work. «This is 
one of the greateft preeminences of the antient art; 
and, as men can only then be called prudent and hap- 
py when they live in the utmoft liberty poffible within 
the bounds of their nature and circumftances: fo thofe 
artifts deferve our greateft refpect, who intend,to per- 
form no more than their materials allow them; and 
yet make fo much of them, that, with the whole 
exertion of our mind, we can fcarcely do juftice to 
their merits. 

We will occafionally adduce stare how mankind 
have been led by the material to the art, and by the fame 


means farther conducted in it. For the prefent I fhail 


content myfelf with bringing forward one of a very 

fimple {pecies. | : 
It feems to me very probable, that the A%gyptians 
were led to the erecting of fo many obelifks by the 
form 
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form of the granite itfelf. After a long and accurate 
ftudy of the very various forms in which the granite is 


found, I have remarked this general agreement in 
them: that the parallelopipedoits they always form, are ‘ 


frequently divided again by a diagonal, from whence 
immediately two rude obelifks arife. Probably this 
pheenomenon of nature may appear coloffal in upper 
figypt and the fyenite mountains: and as it was cuf- 
tomary to denote a remarkable fpot, by the fetting-up 
ef fome confpicuous ftone; fo, for the purpofe of 
making public monuments, they here chofe ou ; and 
brought away the largeft, (and which perhaps even in 
thofe mountains were but rare,) granites of the wedge 
form they could find. ‘There was ftill always work 
enough to be done for giving them a regular fhape, 
for inferting the hieroglyphics with proper care, and 
for polifhing the whole; but yet not fo much, as if 
the entire figure, without any guidance from nature, 
had been to be hewn out from an enormous mafs of 
rock. 


For the confirmation of my argument I fhall not. 


pretend to fhew the manner in which the hieroglyphics 
were let in; namely, that firft a deepening was cut in 
the ftone, before the figure was inferted. This matter 
may be explained eg other caufes; I might however 
adduce and maintain in my behalf, that moft of the 
fides were found already in fuch a tolerable aptitude, 
that it might be much better to inchace, as it were, 
the figures, than to reprefent them with fo much relief, 
and to have to deepen fo much the more the whole fur 
perficies of the ftone. | 
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Yil. ITALIAN METHOD OF RECKONING THE HOURS. 


A PRACTICE generally beheld by foreigners in 
a falfe point of view, is the method obferved by the 
Ttalians in counting the hours. It perplexes every new- 
comer; and, as the greateft part of travellers every 
where chufe to follow their own way, amd to adhere to 
their own rules and cuftoms: fo it is natural for them 
to find it a hardfhip, if all at once a confiderable por- 
tion of their ations are entirely diflocated. 

The german princes have already introduced into 
their italian territories the method of counting the 
hours that prevails with us. ‘The french dial, as it is 
called, which to the comfort of foreigners, has long 
been placed on the Trinita di Monte, will foon point 
out to travellers, both within and without fide St. Pe- 
ter’s, their cuftomary hours. Our way of reckoning . 
will therefore gradually become more common; though 
it will continue to meet with great oppofition on the 
part of the populace; and certainly they lofe by it a 
proper national cuftom, an hereditary mode of repre- 
fentation, and an extremely fuitable habit. 

How often do we hear travellers praifing the beauti- 
ful country, the happy climate, the clear blue fky, 
the breathing gales, and the balmy air of Italy; and 
all this is for the moft part true, and not exaggerated. 
But thence it follows, that all who can pafs their time 
in the open air, chufe to do fo, and enjoy in. pleafure 
or in bufinefs the genial breath of heaven. How many 
workmen of various kinds are employed in the ftreets 
and highways? how many have fhops quite open on all 
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fides? how many ftand out with their articles of trade. 


in the markets, the {quares, and in the courts? ‘That 


with fuch a way of life, the moment when the fun 


fets and the night comes on, fhould be more diferimi- 
nate than with us, ‘where it often happens that there 
ts but little daylight the whole day long, is eafily feen. 
The day is aétually at an end; all bufineffes of a eer- 
tain kind fhould likewife be ended, and this point of 
time, as is fitting it fhould with a fenfible people, has 
the fame mark from one end of the year to the other. 
it is now night [notte], for the twenty-fourth hour is 
never ufed in fpeech, as in France they fay noon [mi- 


di}, and not twelve o'clock. ‘he bells, ring, every 


one fays a fhort prayer, the fervants light up the 


damps, bring them inte the room, and with felicifflima 


motte. 

From. this epocha, which always returns at fun-fet- 
ting, till the next fun fetting, the time is divided into 
twenty-four hours; and as-every one now by long ha- 
bit, knows as well when it is:day, as in what hour 


noonand midnight fall: fo all kinds ef reekonings are’ 


prefently made, in which the Italians feem to find a 
pleafure and a fort of amufement. There is a natural 
-conveniency in this way of counting the heurs, in all 
affairs a have the {malleft reference to day and night; 
and one éafily perceives how time came to be thus di- 
yided by a large and fenfible body of people. 

‘Thus, we find all workfhops, fchoels, public offices, 


banks, open at all feafons of the year, till night; and - 


every perfon may tranfact his affairs till then. Has he 
‘leifure time upon his hands, he may continue his pro- 
menades till fun-fet, then repair to certain’ circles,. 
: and 
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_. hd concert with them the amufements of the fueceed~ 


ing day: From half paft one till two in the night, all 
flock to the theatres. And thus a man feems to live, 
from the firft day of the year to the laft, in the fame 
time, becaufe he performs all that relates to day and. 
night in the fame’ fucceffion; without giving himfelf 
the {malleft concern, whether, according to our mode 
of computation, it be early or late. 
_ By this means, the great concourfe of paflengers, 
both on foot and in carriages, which are feen in all the 
great towns in Italy, efpecially on fundays and_holi- 
days, in the principal ftreets and fquares; and thus at 
the Corfo. of Rome, and at the Carnival, an enormous 
multitude. of intractable people, . _ by. this mode of 
reckoning the -hours, are guided. and managed, as it 
were, by a firing... Nay, by dividing day and night fo 
diftin@ly from each other, certain bounds are. fet to 
luxury, which fo readily confounds day and night to- 
gether, and ufes the one for the purpofes of the other. 
.I grant that the Italian might lead the fame, courfe of 
life, and yet compute the hours after our method; but 
the inftant that feparates day: and night, is to him, un- 
der_ his propitious fky, - the mot important epoch of 
the day.» It is even facred: to him, as the church al- 
ways enjoins the vefpers according to this nine of time. 
T took notice, both at Florence and at Milan, that fe- 
veral perfons, though the public clocks are all marked 
with figures in the manner of our’s, yet continued their 
watches and regulated their domeftic ceconomy in the 
old..mode of computation. From all this, to which J 
might add a great deal more, it will be readily acknow- 
ledged; that this method of computing time, which, 
UV 2 to 
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to aftronomers, with whom noon is the moft important: 
point of the day, may appear contemptible, and to the 
northern ftranger inconvenient, is yet very well caleu- 
_Jated for a nation who live conformably to nature, un-’ 
der a happy temperature of climate, and would fix the 
main epochs of its time in the ~_ eeterraihate 3 ‘tsi 
ftrikine manner. : eh , 


IV. THE PARTS OF WOMEN PLAYED BY MBN: Ar 


FHE THEATRE or ROME. 


; 


“THERE j is no place in the world where ithe times’ 
long paft, fo forcibly and on fo many occafions addrefs 
the obferver, as at Rome. There, ‘among feveral . 
more cuftoms, they have alfo accidentally preferved 
one, which in all other places, has been almoft totally 
laid afide. . | rscuil 

The antients, at leaft in the beft times of art and 
manners, permitted no woman to make her entrance 
on the ftage. Their dramas were either fo compofed, 
that women were more or lefs difpenfable :yor the fe- 
mate characters were performed by an actor who had 
particularly trained himfelf to them. This practice is 
ftill a? in modern Rome and the other'territories 
of the church; except Bologna, which city, among - 
other privileges, enjoys that of allowing women to be 
admired on the ftage. | 

So much has bcbos faid in blame of this roman cuf- 
tom, that I may perhaps be permitted to fay fomewhat 
in its praife; at leaft (for fear of feeming too para- 
doxical) if it be only to call the attention to a relic’ 
ef antiquity. , 

Nothing 
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~. Nothing concerning the opera is here intended ; as 
the fine and flattering voices of the caftratos, to which 


‘moreover the female habit feems far more fuitable than 


the manly drefs, eafily reconciles us with whatever 
might occafionally appear an impropriety in the cloath- 
ing of the figure. 

I prefuppofe, as in all fuch cafes we muft, that the © 
parts are adapted to the manner and abilities of the 


performers. A condition, without which no theatre, 
and hardly the greateft and moft various actor, could 


fubfiit. 

The modern Romans tive | in general a great fancy 
for changing the dreffes of the two fexes in mafque- 
rades. During the carnival anumber of young fellows 
go about habited as females of the loweft clafs, and 


feem to take great delight in this difguife. Coachmen 
‘and lacquays frequently make a very decent figure as 


women, and efpecially if they are young and good- 
looking fellows, and sre handfomely dreffed. On the 
other hand, one fees ladies of the middle {tations as 
Pulcinellos, and the women of fafhion look well and 
even beautifully in the officer’s uniform. Every one 
feems to enjoy this frolic, in which we have all, when 
children, been often delighted ; as an agreeable pro- 


‘longation of juvenile follies. It is curious to fee how 
‘both fexes appear to amufe themfelves in this felf- 


creation, by ufurping as much as poflible the preroga- 
tive of Tirefias. 
In like manner, the young men who devote them- 


felves to the performance of female characters, take 
incredible pains to attain at perfection in their art. 


They obferve the looks, the motions, the deportment 
v3 of 
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of ladies in the niceft manner's they do their utmett to 


ape them in every particular, and give their voice tle _ 


foftnefs and melody of that fex, even when they can- 
not alter its deeper tone; in fhort, they ftrive as far as 
in their power lies, to diveft themfelves eritirely of their 
fex. ‘They are as enamoured of every new fafhion as 
any woman in the world can be; they employ the firft- 
rate milliners to drefs and adorn them; and the princi- 
pal actrefs of a theatre is very fuccefsful when fhe 
makes fo complete a figure. — Beg 
As to the under-parts, they, generally Giculcdifis are 
not fo well filled; and it 1s not to be denied, that Co- 
lumbine is often unable entirely to conceal her blue- 
beard. But as great improprieties are fecn in the gene- 
‘vality of the reft of the theatres, in refpeét to the un- 
der-parts; and, excepting in the very capitals of other 
‘kingdoms, where greater care is taken of the ftage, 
there is frequently much reafon to complain of the un- 
fkilfulnefs of performers of the third and fourth 
orders, and of the failure in the illufion that thie 
occifions. | 
I attended the roman theatre not free from prejudice: : 
but I foon found myfelf reconciled, without thinking 
of it; I felt a pleafure hitherto unknown to me, and I 
remarked that many others fhared in it likewife, I 
ftrove to find out the caufe; and it feemsto be: that 
in this reprefentation, the idea of imitation, the fenti- 
ment of art, always remain alert, and by the proper 
performance only one kind of confcious ilufion 1s pro- 
duced. : ie ola” 
We recollect to have: feen an ites young man on 
the London fiage, perform old characters with’ the 
a completeft 


“My 
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completeft deception, and we cannot but recollect at 
the fame time, the two-fold pleafure that actor gave 
us. In like manner, a double fatisfaftion arifes from 
hence, that thefe perfons are not ladies, but ladies re- 
prefented. The young man has ftudied the peculiari- 
ties of the female fex in their whole manner and de- 
portment; he underttands them, and exhibits them to 
our view in quality of an artift; he acts not himfelf, 
but a third, and properly a foreign nature. We entér 
fo much the more deeply inte this reprefentation, as 
every one has obferved them, every one has confidered 
them, and it is not the fubject, but the refult of the 
fubject, that is reprefented before us. 

Now, as all art is thus eminently diftinguifhed from 
fimple imitation; fo it is natural that at fuch a repre 
fentation we fhould feel a peculiar kind of pleafure, 
and overlook many sgccrahennodgal in the execution of 
the whole. | 

It muft indeed be neceffarily underftood, as was 
hinted above, that the parts muft be fuitable to this 
kind of acting. | 

Thus the public could not refufe a general applaute 
to the Locandiera of Goldoni. 

“The young man who reprefented the hoftefs, .exhi- 
bited the various fhades of the character as accurately 
as poffible. The fedate coldnefs of-the girl, who is 
active and induftrious in her affairs, is civil, friendly, 
and officious to all, but has no mind eitlyer to love or | 
to be beloved, ftill lefs is difpofed to hearken to the 
amorous paffions of her principal guefts ; the private 
tender coquetteries by which fhe contrives to captivate 
her male vifitors; the wounded pride fhe fhews on 

: UA being 
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being treated roughly and unkindly by one of them; 
the various delicate blandifhments by which fhe art- 
fully entices this very man to her; and at laft the 
_. triumph at having even made a conqueft of him! 
_ Tam perfuaded, and have even been witnefs to it, 
that an able and intelligent a¢trefs may entitle herfelf 
to great applaufe in this character: but the ‘latter 
{cenes, reprefented by a lady, will always offend. The 
expreffion of that unimpreffible coldnefs, that delicious 
fentiment of revenge, the infolent joy at having done 
raifchief, would fhock us with its intemperate truth; 
and when fhe at laft gives her hand to the menial fer- 
vant of the-houfe, only that fhe may have one fervant 
at home, we fhould be’but little fatisfied with the ca- 
_taftrophe of the piece. Whereas, on the roman thea- 
tre, it is not the unamiable coldnefs, the female info» 
lence itfelf, the reprefentation only reminds the audience 
of it; they comfort themfelves with the thought, that 
at leaft for this time it is not real. They gave hearty 
claps of applaufe to the young actor, and were pleafed 
that he had difplayed fo thorough a knowledge of the 
dangerous talents of the beloved fex; and, by a happy 
imitation of their behaviour, in a manner avenged us 
on the fair, for all the things of a like nature that we 
fuffer from them, - aiid 
-- Irepeat it then; the audience here felt the pleafure 
of feeing, not the matter itfelf, but its imitation; not 
of being entertained by nature, but by art; not of 
betng thewn an individuality, but a refult. 

To this muft be added, that the figure of the actor . 
was well adapted to a perfon of the middle clafs of 


HL 
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~ And thus Rome has preferved to us, among its nu- 
merous remains, this old method, though more incom- 
plete; and even though every one {hall not be pleafed 
with it, yet the man of reflection will find in it an op- 
portunity of bringing back to his imagination the man- 
ners of thofe antient times, and is more difpofed to 
credit the teftimonies of the old writers; who affure 
us, in different places, that there were actors who 
carried their art to fuch a pitch, as, even in female 
habits, to charm a nation of tafte. | 
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LAZARONI. 


IN Naples there are between thirty and forty thou- 
fand idle people, who have no ftated bufinefs to 
follow, and hkewife require none. ‘They need only a 


- few ells of linen for all their cloathing, and about fix- 


pence a day for their fupport. For want of beds, they 
fleep every night upon benches; and are thence called, 
in derifion, Banchieri or Lazaroni. With a ftoical in- 


difference they defpife the conveniences of life. Such 


a number of vagrants muft always be a great nuifance 
in a ftate; but at the fame time it is very dificult to 


alter the genius and temper of a nation, and to give a 


{pirit of induftry to people who have fo ftrong a pro- 
penfity to idlenefs. It requires time and unwearied 
application, in order firft to roufe them to a kind of 
emulation, and a king who refides in the country, who 
is loved and feared by his fubjeéts, and is capable of © 
boldly profecuting a prudent and judicious plan to that 
moe : , effect. 
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effect. Naples in that cafe might become a far more 
powerful kingdom than it Is. Its maritime fituation 
prefents the faire occafien for giving employment to 
fo many thoufand hands by manufactures, commerce, 


and navigation. Among fuch a multitude of idle vas 


gabonds there muft neceflarily be many loofe and dif- 
orderly perfons, by whom the nation is brought into 
difcredit, though in fact it isno worfe than the reft of 
Ktaly.” IT have taken the above extract from the third 
wolume of Hiftorical and Critical Accounts of talys “i 
Folkman. 

Indeed I could not but obferve at Naples a very 
great number of ill-cloathed people; but I faw none 
that were unemployed. I accordingly enquired of fe- 
veral of my friends, after the forty thoufand idlers, 
whom [ wanted to be acquainted with; and, as they 
could give me no information on the fubject, I went 
in purfuit of them myfelf; as a ftrict examination inte 
the matter was fo neceflary for forming a notion of fhe 
fiate of the government. - 


For gaining fome knowledge then of the confufed 


mafs of people that are feen in the ftreets and public 
places, I began by judging and claflifying the various 


figures according to their drefs, their afpet, their be-. 


haviour, and their occupation., I found this operation 


much eafier here than any where elfe; as the peo- 


ple are more left to themfelves, and their outward. ras 

pearance fhews their ftation. Hy erten 
entered on my obfervations early every morning 3 

and all the men I faw here and there fianding full, or 


Nee 


répofing themfelves, I found to be people whofe cal- 


jings neceflarily implied fuch momentary fituations: — 
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‘» The porters, who have their fettled ftations in va» 
rious parts of the city, and were only ett till fome- 
body wanted their fervice ; 

The calleffari, the fellows andlads, who eviien the 
sreat {quares with calefhes, looking after their horfes, 
and ready to attend any body that calls them out; 

Sea-faring men, {moaking their pipes in the molo; 

Fifhermen, who lie bafking in the fun, becaufe per- 
haps the wind is unfavourable for putting off to fea. I. 
remarked likewife numbers, pafling and repafling, but 
moft of them bore with them the tokens of their adti- 
vity. Of beggars there were none to be feen, except 
fuch as were complete cripples, or rendered infirm by 
age, or impotent by difeafe. The more I looked about 
me, the more accurately I obferved, the fewer I could 
perceive, either of the lower or of middling claffes, 
either in the morning or through the greater part of 
the day, of any age, or of either fex, that could pro- 

-perly be called idle vagabonds. 
| But, for rendering what I advance more aeatitee and 
apparent, I muft enter a little into particulars. The 
very children are bufied in various ways. A great 
number of them bring fith for fale to town from Santa 
Lucia; others are very often feen about the arfenals, or | 
wherever carpenters are at work, employed in gathering 
up the chips and pieses of wood, or by the fea-fide 
picking up fticks and whatever elfe is drifted afhore; 
which, when their bafket is full, they ‘carry away. 
Children of two or three years old, who can fcarcely 
crawl along upon the ground, in company with boys 
of five or fix, are employed in this petty trade. From 
hence they proceed with their bafkets into the heart of 

| the 
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the city, where in feveral places they form a fort’ of 
little market fitting round with their ftock of wood bes 
fore them. Labourers and the lower orders of citizens 
buy it of them, to burn in the tripods for warming 
themfelves, or to ufe it in their fcanty kitchen. | 

Other children carry about for fale the water of the 
fulphureous wells; which, particularly in the {pring © 
{eafon, is drank in great abundance. Others again en- 
deavour to turn a few pence, by buying a {mall matter 
of fruit, of preffed honey, cakcs, and comfits, and 
then, like litte pediars, offer and fell them to other 
children ; always for no more profit than that they may 
have their fhare of them free of expence. It is really 
curious to-fee, how fuch an urchin, whofe whole frock 
and property confifts in a board and a knife, will carry 
about a water melon or a half roafted gourd, collects a 
troop of children round him, fets down his board, and 
proceeds to divide the fruit into fmall pieces among 
them. ‘The buyers keep a fharp look out to fee that they 
have enough for their little piece of copper; and the li- 
liputian tradefiman acts with no lefs caution as the exi- 
gencies of the cafe may require, that he be not cheated 
out of a morfel. I am convinced, that during the 
courfe of longer ftay in this place, many more exam- 
ples of fuch childith trafficking might be collected. 

A vaft number of perfons, partly of the middle ages, 
and partly boys, that are, generally {peaking, very 
badly clothed, employ themfelves in bringing dung to 
town upon the backs of affes. The country lying clofe 
about Naples is one continued kitchen garden; and it 
is a pleafure to fee what an inexpreflible quantity of 
ereens are brought hither every market day; which 

: again 
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again employs the induftry of mankind in Carrying 
back again the wafte and refufe of the kitchens, for 
accelerating the circle of vegetation. From the incre- 
dible confumption of vegetables, the ftalks and leaves 
of cauliflowers, brocoli, artichokes, cabbages, fallad, 
garlic, really make a great part of the neapolitan com-_ 
poft; all this is therefore carefully looked after. ‘Two 
large pliant panniers hang acrofs the afs, and are not 
only filled quite to the top, but are piled up with great 
_art till the heaps meet over the back of the heaft. No 
garden can fubfift without one or more of thefe ufeful 
animals. A fervant, a lad, and frequently the mafter 
himfelf, go backwards and forwards as often as they 
can in the day, as they find the city at all hours a 
mine of wealth. How attentive thefe colleGors are to 
the dung of horfes and mules may eafily be imagined, 
Very reluctantly do they leave the ftreets at the coming 
on of night; and the gentry who return from the opera 
after midnight, little think, that already before day- 
break, forne diligent man is carefully tracing the fteps | 
of their horfes. Ihave been credibly affured, that a 
couple of thefe people, who joining together to buy an 
afs, hire themfelves to'a capital proprietor of cabbage- 
grounds, by perfevering induftry in this happy cli- 
mate, where vegetation is never interrupted, will foon 
be in a condition to purchafe a confiderable poffeffion 
for themfelves. 

It would lead me too far out of my way, were I here 
to {peak of the various wares and commodities, and 
the different kinds of traffic, that are feen with {atis- 
faction in Naples as well as in other places; but I mutt 
take notice of the venders that ply the ftreets, as it 
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particularly relates to the inferior clafs of the people... 
Some go about with glaffes of ice-water, and lemons, ' 
for making lemonade’ for their cuftomers; a drink 
which even the very loweft perfons cannot do without ; 

others, with hand-waiters on which are fet flafks of va~ 
rious liquors with drinking-glaffes broke in the fhank. 
and ftuck in pieces of wood to keep them from falling; 

others carry bafkets of all kinds of paftry, fweetmeats, 

lemons, and different fruits; and it feems as though 

every one was inclined to indulgence and to augment 

the grand feftival of enipymens which is at: day 

kept at Naples. 

As thefe peripatetic dealers are Pee icoipid ‘ 
there are likewife a great number of petty tradefmen. 
who carry on an ambulatory trade in the fame way, 
and offer their trifling commodities, without ceremo-. 
ny, on boards or in open boxes; and, in the fquares 
f{pread forth their whole fhop on the even ground. 
We are not here {peaking of wares, that are to be 
found in the more refpectable fhops; but merely of 
the fripperies.. Not a particle of iron, leather, cloth, 
linen, thread, that is not brought again to market as 
frippery, and, that 1s not again, bought and fold by 
others. There are again suitablias of the lower orders 
ef people who act as runners and labourers to, tradef- 
men and mechanics. 7 

It is true, that one cannot advance many fteps with- 
out meeting with an ill-dreffed, or even a ragged fel- 
low; but this poor fellow is not therefore a vagrant or 
a f{coundrel. Nay, I might almoft venture to affirm, 
what will appear a paradox; that at Naples, there is 
proportionably, perhaps even the moft induftry to be 

~ found 
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found in the very loweft claffes. This induftry, in- 
deed, is not to be compared with that of the northern 
countries; which has to provide, not only for the pre- 
fent day and hour, but, on fair and fine days, for the 
dark and rainy, in fummer for winter. Hence the 
Northlander is compelled by mature to make particular 


_ provifions and arrangements; the hufwife muft look 


after her faltings, her dryings and {mokings, that the 
kitchen may be fupplied in the winter; the hufband 
muft ‘fee to’ the catting down of wood for firing, to 
the laying up a ftore of fruits of the earth, getting 
proper fodder for the cattle, &c. All this robs them 
of the enjoyment of the fineft days and hours, which 
are neceflarily devoted to labour. A: great part of the 
year a man chufes to keep himfelf at home, as the 
air without is unpleafant and rude; he is. obliged te 
fhelter himfeif from the ftorm, from the sain, from 
the fnow, from the froft: the feafons are inceflantly 


fucceeding each other, and every man who will not 


come to ruin mutt be a good, ceconomift. For the 
queition here is not, w hether he will difpente with afi 
this. It does not depend wpon his cheice ‘to. difpenfe 
with it; it would be needlefs to refolve to difperfe with 
it, for he cannot if hewould; nature herfelf compels 
him to provide work for himfelf. - Certainly. thefe na+ 
tural effets, which remain unaltered for thoufands of 
years, have determined the character of the northern 
nations, which is fo refpectable in fuch a variety of 
regards. On the other hand, we judge of the fouthera 
nations, which have the benefit of fo mild and benign 
an atmofphere, with too much feverity from is eee 
of view in which we behold them. What M. de Paw, 

in 
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in his Recherches fur les Grecs, takes occafion to ad- 
vance, when {peaking of the cynic philofophers, fuits 
perfectly well with the fubjeét we are upon. We do 
not form juft ideas, he thinks, of the wretched condi- 
tion of fuch men; their maxim of difpenfing with all 
things was favoured by a climate that fupplied them — 
with all things. A man, in our opinion, poor and 
wretched, could in thofe countries, not only fatisfy 
the neceffary and firft wants of life, but might enjoy 
the world to the beft advantage ; and fo maya pretended 
neapolitan beggar look down with contempt on a vice- 
roy of Norway, and reject with difdain the govern-_ 
ment of Siberia, if the emprefs of Ruffia were difpofed 
to make him the offer of it. ci, 

Certainly a cynic philofopher would fare but badly 
in our northern countries; while, in the fouthern 
climes, he is invited, as it were, by nature to embrace 
that fyftem. The man in tatters is yet not naked there ; 
he who has neither a houfe of his own, nor money to 
hire one, yet in fummer pafles the night under fplen- 
did roofs, in the porches of palaces and churches, and 
in bad weather can find a fhelter for his head by means 
of a very trifle of money, is therefore not yet a forlorn 
and outcaft being; a man is not yet poor becaufe he 
has not provided for another day. If we do but confi- 
der what a quantity of nourifhment is afforded by a fea 
that abounds in fith, and on the produce whereof every 
man is obliged by law to live for fome days in the 
week ; how all kinds of fruits and garden-f{tuff 1s to be 
had at every feafon of the year in abundance; how the 
country where Naples ftands has merited the name of 
Terra di Lavoro (not the land of labour, but the. land 

a : of 
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¢f tillage), and the whole province:the honourable title 
of the Happy Country;. Campagna. Felice, which 3t 
has borne for hundreds of years: and it will be immes 
diately conceived how eafy it muft be to live there. - 

In general, the paradox which I hazarded above; 
would give mfe to numberlefs. reflections if any one 
fhould undertake to compofe a citcumftantial: picture 
of Naples; to which indeed no inferior talents and the 
obfervations of mahy years would be requifite. It 
would then perhaps be remarked; that the Lazaroni, 
as they are called, are on the whole not a jot more: in- 
active than the other claffes of people. But it would 
likewife be remarked, that all in their feveral ways do 
not work merely that they may live, but that they may. 
enjoy; and that. they. may -find pleafure in exiftence 
even while they are at work. What may in a great 
meafure contribute to this is, that the workmen, al- 
imoft i in every way, are far behind the northern arti- 
zans; that manutactures have not got a firm footing ; 
that, excepting advocates.and phyficians, there are 
but few men of letters, to be met, with, in comparifon 
of the. great-bulk.of the people, who raife themfelves 
to any.great degree of merit. by their particular pur- 
fuits; accordingly, there has never been any painter of 
great {kill and peculiar taite, of. the neapolitan fehoel ; 
hence too.the clergy are funk .in indglence and floth, 
and. ftudy nothing but how. to enjdy their dignities and 
their great poffetiions in i ee pomp, and diffi- 
pation. | 
I know that this cenfure 3 is faid to be too general ; 
and that the charatteriftic features of every, clafs are 
not to be thoroughly judged of but by an intimate in- 
WVOR: I x {pection 
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- fpedtion and long obfervation: yet I think, upon the 


whole, that, after all, the refult will be nearly as I have 
ftated it. 

But, to return to the commonalty of Naples. It is 
obfervable among them, that wher you fend a little 
wanton boy on an errand or give him any thing elfe to 
do, how direCtly he goes about his bufinefs; and at 
the fame time makes that bufinefs a matter of play. 
This clafs of people difcover a great vivacity of mind, 
and have univerfally a fharp and penetrating eye. ‘Their 
language i is metaphorical, their wit aeute and lively. 
The old Atella lay in the parts. about Naples; and as 
their favourite Pulicinello till continues the fame 
diverfion, fo the whole vulgar clafs of perfons even now 


partake of that humour. Of which I fthall write to 


you more hereafter. 


Vi. MICHAEL ANGELO 


MICHAEL Angelo, the battle-paintef, fo called __ 
_ from his principal talent i in battle-pieces, muft be rec> 


koned among the moft eminent mafters of the italian 
{chool ; his laft works were held in the greateft eftima- 
tion, but particularly his picture of the well, aqua. 


-ucetofa. The circumfance that gave occafion to it is 
_ thus related at Rome. ‘There was in his time at that 


eity an ox of enormous dimenfions and bulk. Every 


one was interefted for the’ prefervation of this extra- 
‘ordinary animal, After a certain time, being attacked: 


by fome unknown difeafe by which he was vifibly con- 


- fuming from day to day, medicines were adminiftered ; 


but without effect. At length the refolution was taken 
to 
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‘to turn him out to graze; and to this end they pitched 
upon a meadow not far from Rome, about feven or 
eight englifh miles from the porta del popolo. Scarcely 
had he been here three days, but the animal had re-. 
gained his former health and vigour. Every man was 
curious to learn what herbs had been ufed to effect this 
cure; and it was at length difcovered, that a well he 
had chofe of himfelf to drink from, the water whereof 
was naturally of a purgative quality, had reftored him 
to health. Pope Alexander VII. caufed it immediately 
to be faced with marble; and the fame of its healing 
- virtues was foon fpread through all the provinces of 
Italy. In the months of July, Auguft, and September, 
the refort of people for ufing the water is extremely 
great. Michael Angelo has feized the moment whén 
the concourfe is the moft numerous. The anecdote 
_ juft related is reprefented in the piece; and human 
figures to the number of between a hundred and thirty 
anda hundred and forty, whereof fomeare éight, others 
_ ten, and others twelve inches high, defcriptive of the 
coftume and features of the feveral peuplades of Italy, 
form a very agreeable group. ‘The picture 1s five feet 
nine inches wide, and four feet one inch in height. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE IN AND 


ABOUT NAPLES. 


A. Remarkable air of gaiety ftrikes one every mo- 
ment here, which infpires the ftranger with partici- 
pating pleafure. The flowérs and fruits of a thoufand 
brilliant dyes with which nature prefents them, feer 
to invite mankind to adorn themfelves and ail their 

utenfils as much as poffible with the like glowing co- | 
: x 2 lours, 
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jours. Silks and. ribbands, flowers in the hats, arid 
every diverfified mark of gaiety, decorate every per- 
fon according to his means. The chairs and com- 
modes, even in the pooreft houfes, are ornamented 
_ with gold and gaudy flowers. Even the calefhes in the 
Aitols, are painted in-fearlet, the carvings are gilded, 
the horfes are decorated with bouquets, fearlet trap- 
pings, and glittering tinfel. Many of them have 
plumes of feathers, others little ftreamers on their 
heads, which nod and flutter as they go along. It is 
ufual with us to deride, as barbaric and vulgar, a fond- 
nefs for tawdry cOlours; and in fome fort it may be. fo 
and atually is: but, under a bright and’ always azure 
fky, nothing is properly tawdry; for nothing can out- 


fhine the fuftre of the fun or its. refleGtion in the fea. | | 


The livelieft colours will be deadened by the powerful 
light of day; and, as all colours, the various greens 
of the trees and plants, the yellow, brown, and red, 
complexion of the earth, actin full energy on our 
eyes: fo the motley hues of flowers and dreffes. com- 
bine in perfect harmony. ‘The rofy cotoured boddice 
and blue gowns of the wives and daughters of Netmao, 
edged with broad gold and filver; the national dreffes 
of other colours, the painted fhips, all feem contend- 
ing in chearful rivalfhip to make themfelves fome way 
vifible under the blaze of heaven and the effulgence of 
the fea. © 

And as they live, fo they bury their dead; here no 
Yong, difmal, filent, fable train difturbs the, oe 
of the feftive world. . 

I faw a child ‘borne to the grave. A large pene co~- 
Joyred piece of tapeftry embroidered: with gold, co~ 
Wered a broad bier, whereon ¥ was placed a carved cafe, 


an! 


oo ee ie highly 
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‘highly gilt and filvered, in eh lay the corpfe arrayed | 
in white, and decked all over with rofe- coloured rib- 
bands. At all the four corners of this cafe ftood 
angels, about two foot high, holding in their hands 
large nofegays ef flewers over the child; and, as they 
were only fixed on wires beneath, fo, as the bier mo- 
ved on, they made correfpendent motions, and feemed 
te fprinkle the child with the odoriferous dew of the 
flowers. The fafter the carriage proceeded along the 
road, the quicker was the movement of the angels 
and the priefts that went before, and the torch-bearers 
by the fides, might more hey be faid to run than 

to walk. 

There 1s no feafow of the year, Gee one is fur-~ 
rounded with eatables at every turn; and the Neapoli- 
tan not only delights in eating, in common with all 
other mortals, but he will have his food adorned be- 
fore he buys it. 

At Sancta Jaicia, the fifh in their various affort- 
ments, are put in clean and neat bafkets; crabs, oyfters, 
fhads, muffels, each apart, fpread upon a nice board, 

_ with green leaves under them. The fhops for dried 
fruits and pulfe are ornamented in the greatelt variety 
of ways. The or ranges and lemons, of ali forts, dif- 

played with green twigs, ftuck: between. them, tempt 
the eye of the paflenger. But ‘nowhe re do they fhew 
a greater tafte for ornament than in the butcher's 
meat, by which the fight of the populace iS par- 
ticularly caught; as the add “IS ‘tharpened ay 
periodical abftinence. 

In the fhambles, the parts of oxen, calves, theep, are 
never expofed to*the public view, without having the 
border of fat or the caul highly'gilt.” Several days in 
dl 3 the 
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the year, particularly Whitfuntide, are facred to good. 
cheer. It is then a general cocagna, at which 500,000 men 
all join in concert. At this time the ftreet. of Toleda, 
and feveral other ftreets and fquares are ornamented in 
the moft ftriking tafte, The ftalls and fhops where 
greens are fold, where grapes, melons and figs are fet. 
outs moft, agreeably attract, the eye. The eatables 
hang in feftoons and garlands acrofs the ftreets; large 
chains of fauflages, gilt, and tied with red ribbands; 
turkies, with all of them a red ftreamer ftuck under 
their rumps. I have been affured, that 30,000 of 
them are fold, without reckoning thofe fattened at 
home by private perfons. Befides this, a vaft number 
of affes, loaded with garden ftuff, capons, and young 
lambs, are driven about the market and through the 
city; and the heaps of eggs that are feen in various 
parts, are fo great, that no creature alive would ima- 
gine fo many could be collected together. And it is 
not enough that all this is confumed; every year an 
officer of the police, goes through the city attended » 
by a trumpeter, to proclaim in all the fquares and 
crofiways, how many thoufand oxen, calves, lambs, 
hogs, &c. the Neapolitans have confumed. The peo- 
ple liften with extreme attention to the proclamation, 
and are immoderately delighted at the huge amount, 
while each individual recollects ‘with pleafure the fhare- 
he has had in the enjoyment. 

What relates to the paftry difhes, which our cooks. 
are fo well {killed in preparing under a great diverfity. 
of denominations, is greatly attended to by this peo- 
ple, who are very adroit in fuch matters, The mac-. 
caroni, a preparation of the dough made with fine 
meal, is to be had of all the different kinds, at a tri- 

aii fling 
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fling ila ds It is for the moft part only boiled im was 
ter, and the grated cheefe melts with it, and feafons 
the difh. At every corer almoft of the principal 
_ ftreets ftand paftry-cooks, with their pans of boiling 
oil, particularly on faft-days, cooking fifh and paftry 
for their cafual cuftomers, who drop in, in incredible 
fhoals. Thefe fellows fupply many thoufand perfons 
with their dinner:and fupper; which they carry away 
on a piece of paper. The ftalls of thefe frigitori, are 
fplendidly fet forth on the day of St. Jofeph, their pa- 
tron. ‘The fhed is decorated with the image of the 
faint, and with a number of pictures reprefenting fouls 
fuffering the pains of purgatory; as an allufion to the 
flames on which the fifh are drefled; A large pan -is 
heated over a fire; one man is making the pafte, and 
another is putting the pieces into the boiling oil; but 
the perfons of both, who with large two-pronged fotks, 
are heaving out the cakes’ and pyés, ar¢ the moft re- 
markable: they reprefent angels; but how they repre- 
fent them is what no man would guefs. 

Guided by the idea that angels muft havé large flow- 
ang golden locks, they put flaxen full bottomed’ perri- 
wigs on the heads of the boys who are té appear as an- 
gels in the folemn proceffions; perhaps thefe perriwigs 
are become bald by age and repeated fervice, or per- 
haps they are not always to be had with their proper 
«complement of curls; in fhert, in a country where, 
_ generally fpeaking, every one wears his own hair, only 
the affociated ideas of perriwigs and angels have re- 
mained, and the main ides of flowing locks is totally 
Toft: fo that thefe two fellows, who withal are as rag- 
ged as any blackguard in Naples, think it quite fuffi- 
cient for {upporting their dignity as angels, if they can 

\ x Zz bus 
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but get any old perriwig that will cover one ear; and, 
for the reft, their diligent plying of the pan makes. them 
complete reprefentatives of the good fpirits whofe of: 
fice it is to hawl fouls out of purgatory. ‘This wonder- 
fully ingenious decoration, with the inceffant noife 
they make, and ftill more the cheap price of their 


commodities on this day,-draw a multittide of buyers 


about them, who gratify their appetite for a few half- 
| pence, and at the fame time fend up a pious eyacula- 
tion in behalf of the poor fouls that lie nowiiag in ak 
peony. | 


SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING JULIA GONZAGA, 


THe lovers:of the imitative arts exhauft the 
powers of their eloquence in extolling to the tkies the 
beauties of a medicean Venus or an Apollo belvedere. 
‘They confider them as ideal beauties, and pay them a 
ereater tribute of praife, as creatures of art, than they 
do to nature ; whofe fingle productions are feldom or 
never in all their parts fo perfect as to entitle them to 

be models of beauty. Thefe wonders of art would be 
infinitely more interefting, if they were the real like- 
-neffes of extraordinary perfons who antiently captivated 
the world by their fingular beauty. Nothing interefts 
| us but nature, and what refembles her. Whatever has 
any appearance of excelling her, excites either-averfion 
or cold admiration. V/hat charms, what inward plea~ 
fure, would not the fight of a Julia Gonzaga, formed 
in parian marble py a Praxiteles, qr drawn in colours 
by Correggio, produce in thofe who are convinced by 
hiftory,and the concurrent encomiums of contemporary 
: Tae poets, 
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‘poets, of ‘the real exiftence° ofthis natural pattern of 
beauty! All the writers of the fixteenth century uni- 
formly agree in this, that no. eloquence has ever been 
fufficient to givebuta faint fketch of her charms, She 
is celebrated: both in verfe and in profe. Among her en- 
raptured admirers I find the greateft and moft ac- 
pomplifigd men of her times, Ariofto fings of DEER 3 


Giulia Gonzaga, che dovunque il piede | 2 
Volge, dovunque i fereni occhi gira, © 
(# "Non pur oer’ altra di belta le cede, 
Ma; come fcefa dal ciel dea, l’ammira. 
Orl: furioto, cant. xlvi. ftanz. 8. 


7 


act Betufli, in his fupplement to the celebrated 
ladies of Boccaccio, fays : odie C5 beauty is the com- 
** pleteft that God ever intended to create of f the kind. 
“ The features and complexion of her face, and the 
** whole firucture of her limbs, are fo finely propor- 
** tioned, that envy itfelf can find nothing to difcom- | 
** mend. “No art is competent to @ <preis, either i in 
** words or colours, the Sealy of her eyes, and the 
vid fweetnefs of her voice”. We fhall fee, as we pro- 
coed; that this bear ncful body was _inhabiced By as 
duced : me to ‘revive iy cul memory by “the collestion of, 
thefe particular a ee 

The ainattquis Lewis Gonzaza, count of Rodigo and 
Sabiomia? and lord of fit tht ‘c other } ac “eS, and his lady 
Francifta’ Fiefchi, were her’ parents. Th é year of her 
birth cannot! be pretifely”s feertained, “She had three 
brothers, © the moft’ Fimous ar Wwhoit was Lewis, fur- 
named Ro démonte, and as many ny Hees Hippolyt yta 
Paula, and Eleonora ;.. the firit.of.whem, was pe | 
to 
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to Galeotto Pico, count of Mirandola, the fecond to 
Sanvitale count of Fontanellato, and the youngeft to 
Hieronymus Martinengo. ill thefe fifters received an 
excellent education; but none of them were fo dif- 
tinguifhed by extraordinary difpofitions and powers ¢ of 
mind, as Julia, from her very infancy. 
Julia fed cunctas fuperat longe ipfa forores, 
Callidula, ingenio facili condita lepore, 
Blandula, compofito premens dicteria vultu, | 
Mitis, et ad cantus modulos, ftudiumque Minervee 
Nata, vel artifici dextra fimulare, quod ultro | 
Fingere multiplici potis eft natura colore. 
_ Thus are her praifes fung in her younger years, by 
John Buonavoglia*, the tutor of her brother Lewis. — 
From her childhood fhe was well fkilled, not only in 
mufic, drawing and embroidery, but likewife in the 
fine arts. Hence it was, that throughout her whole 
life fhe preferred the fociety of men of letters to 
all others. : 
Vefpafiano Colonna, duke of Trajetto, moved by 
the reports of her extraordinary beauty and the rare 
endowments of her mind, having loft his confort 
Beatrix of Appiano, by death, demanded her in mar- 
_ iage, when fhe had juft completed her thirteenth year. 
This prince was rich; but his bodily frame was not 
calculated to recommend him. He was not only above | 
forty, but was lame both im dis hands and feet, and 
his whole bedy crippled and infirm. Hawever, her 
father, who had feven children to provide for, induced 
by the brilliant circumftances of the duke, confented 
to this extremely unequal match. It 1s probable that 
_ * Gonzagium monumentum, MS. lib. iii. | 
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he forefaw he had not long to live, and gave her te 
him for the fhort remainder of his life, merely as an 
object to feed his eyes upon, in order to procure for 
her an ample provifion, as a widow. | Julia had the art 
to keep up the ardent paffion of her decrepit {poufe 
fo well, that he not only made her a prefent of 13,000 
ducats the day after their marriage, but by virtue of 
his teftament, put her in poffeffion, after his death, of 
all his eftates and domains, in the roman and neapeoli- 
tan territories, fo long as fhe fhould not enter ona 
fecond marriage; but, in cafe fhe fhould think fit to 
marry, fhe was to have nothing except her dowry, 


which amounted to 4000 ducats. in money and jeweis. 


He died about the year 1528. after having lived with 
her a fhort fpace in unconfurnmated marriage, at leaft 
as the general report at that time went. 

Palliano, a town in.Campagnia di Roma, was the 


place of her refidence. Her confort had here {carcely 


clofed his eyes, than fhe found herfelf in imminent 
danger of being ejected from her inheritance by Afanio 
Colonna, and } Napoleone Orfini,. abbot of Farfa, who 
both formed prcetenfions to. this; lordfhip. But pope 
Clement VII. protected her againft the artifices of the 
former, and Lewis Rodomonte, her brother, who ferved 


in the imperial army, which had fhortly.before pulaged 


Rome, rove out the latter with the imperial troops. 
that were already in potfeffion of-the town, of Palliano, 


‘and had taken prifoner Sciarra Colonna with his fol. 


diers, whom the pope had fent ta it ts. relief # | 
For this ve: ‘y important fervice fhe rewarded .. 
brother by giving him her ftep-daughter [abellawin 


i r 
i*- Jovins, hifi lib. xxvie yy tl 


ray mage 9 


~ 


- {cayalliere errante] and afterwards with his real name. 
: : / 
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marriace, who brought him a portion of 30,000 du 
cats. She had been deftined by the will of her father, 
either for him, or for Ippolito de Medici, the nephew 


-of the pope. Julia, however, through the means of 


her brother, the cardinal Pirro, knew how to manage 
the affair fo wifely: that, without offending his holi-— 
nefs, the wealthy bride fhould fall to the lot of her 
deliverer and brother Lewis. 'To Ippolito de Medici 
it was no-hard matter to renounce Ifabella; as he at 
that time entertained great hopes of marrying the 


‘mcomparably more beautiful young ftep-mother herfelf. 


' He had long been defperately in love with her; 
though, during the life of her hufband, he had never 
prefumed to reveal ‘his paflion otherwife than by figni- 
ficant fighs and tears. But now he gave his love free 
vent. He difclofed it to her both in verfe and profe. 
As he thought he faw a great fimularity between the 
fire.of his love and the conflagration of Troy, he tranf- 
jated into rhymelefs verfe the fecond book of the 
##neid, where that event is defcribed, and prefented this 
tranflation to his beloved Julia; with a dedication that 
contained a formal declaration of his love*. But fhe 
could by no means be induced to contract a fecond 
marriage. Her averfion for the nuptial ftate went fo 
far, that fhe would have no married woman in her 
fervice; and was much difpleafed when any perfon 
left-it in order to marry. Ippolito, who could devife 
no method of conquering her averfion to wedlock, 
at length gave up ali hopes of fucceeding; and pro- 


* This tranflation, with the dedication, was firft printed in 1638. 
after the death of the author, under the name of a knight-errant 


cured 
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cured himfelf the inveftiture of the cardinal’s-purple 
from his uncle. His exceeding great loye and Julia's 
gtatitude formed themfelves into the tendereft friend- 
fhip ; which was never once iki ca till his untime~- 
by death. | 

The fair fex have often Bien compated to the vine, 
which cannot fupport itfelf without fome fubftantial 
prop. Lewis, the brother of Julia, and fpoufe of her 
ftep-daughter Ifabella, was forced to quit them both 
on account of his military vocation. Scarcely was he 
gone in, compliance with his orders, when Afcanio Co- 
tonna, by force and ftratagem, made himfelf mafter of 
the towns of Palliano and Genazzano, with all the ef- 
tates which had belonged to her deceafed hufband in 
Campagna di Roma; and obliged the forlorn Julia to 
retire with Ifabella, to her neapolitan domains. Here 
they made the town of Fondi the place of their abode ; 
where Ifabella, in the year 1531. brought the famous 
Vefpafiano Gonzaga into the world. At the fame time 
death ravifhed-from her, her brother the cardinal Pir- - 
ro, her principal fupport at the court of Rome; and, 
fhortly afterwards, deprived her of her protector and 
deliverer, her other brother Lewis. The pope recalled 
him from the imperial fervice, and difpatched him, as 
captain-general, with his troops, to quell the tumults 
vexeited by the feditious Napoleone Orfini. He routed 
him at Vicovaro, and took from him that ftrong-hold ; 
but died there a few days afterwards, of a wound he had 
xeceived in the encounter. Julia was inconfolable on 
the lofsofhim. Bernardo Taflo, the father of Torquato*s, 


™ He wrote zt that time the elegant poem which he entitled Sela. 


and 
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and other poets, vied with each other in difpelling het 
‘forrow, by poems of various’ kinds; but this was a 
wound thatadmitted of no cure bythe charms of poetry. 
She was full bewarling at Fondi the irreparable lofs 
ef her brother Lewis, while cruel fortune was prepa- 
ring for her a more fevere affliction. The Turks were 
then at war with the chriftians. Barbaroffa, the ad- 
miral of the turkifh fleet, found means in the month 
of September, 1533. to come uport the italian coaft 
without meeting any refiftance. The fame of the rare 
beauty of Julia Gonzaga had penetrated even to the 
ottoman port. Barbaroffa formed the defign of car- 
rying her off as a prize for Solyman his mafter. He 
Janded two thoufand Turks in the confines of Procida 
and Spelunca, who were conducted by fome neapolitan 
Tenegadoes, acrofs the defert mountains, quite to 
Fondi. No intimation was had of their approach, 
till, about an hour before day, they prefented them- 
felves beneath the walls of the fortrefs. They had al- 


ready forced the gates, and were haftening, like ra- 


venous wolves, to the palace were Julia dwelt. Rouzed 
from fleep by the piteous cry of the amazed inhabi - 
tants, fhe fprung upen a horfe with the utmoft alacrity, 
and paffing through a fecret poftern, efcaped to the 
neighbouring mountains. The Turks examined every 
corner of the palace and the town, carried every thing 
away they could meet with, and omitted no f{pecies of 
cruelty on the inhabitants, on feemg their fcheme de- 
feated. In the mean time the half-naked Julia was 
fcampering over hill and dale, in the cold and difmat 
gloom of day-break, like a hunted deer, which, at 


ev Ae motion of the bufhes, feems to feel the mure 
- derous 
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@erous teeth of the dogs in her haunches. It is highly 


probable, that, attended by a few of her moft trufty 
fervants, fhe hid herfelf in fome covert, till they could 
procure her a decent drefs, and convey her in fafety 
to one of the fortreffes in thofe parts. 

What Pierre de Bourdeille, lord of Brantome, re- 
tates of her, that fhe fell inte the hands of a vagabond 
troop ef banditti, and underwent from thefe what fhe 
was in fear offrom the Turks, is confirmed by no con- 
temporary author; and has all the appearance of an 
idle fidtion. ‘This writer does not even know her 
name, and is ignorant of her being the widow of 
Vefpafiano Colonna. He ealls her Livia Gonzaga, 
wife of Afcanio Colonna, and fays: Mais le malheur 
de la bagi voulut, que, tombant de Scylle en Carybde, 
vint & tomber en fe fauvant parmi les bandoliers et 
forufcis du royaume, laquelle fut reconnue d’aucuns, 
d'autres non, je vous laifle donc a penfer, fi ce bon et 
friand boucon, tombe entre les mains et puiffance de 
ces affamez, ne fut pas goufté et tafté A bon efcient, 
ainfi que plufieurs n’en doutent point, d’autres fi: 
mais quelque ferment et exécration qu’elle peut faire, 
n’en peut eftre creue: car volontiers une fi belle et 
bonne viande ne fcauroit échapper impollue de telles 
gens *. That he might give his tale a greater appear- 
ance of truth, he adds, that he was himfelf en la ville 
de Fondi auprés de Naples, and there learnt this fine 
anecdote; as if Fondi, which is at the diftance of 64 
italian miles from Naples, can be faid to lie near Na- 
ples; and as if the ftory of fome menial fervant at 
Fondi was more worthy of credit, than the teftimony 


_ 2 Ménoires contenant les'vies des dames illuftres. Difc. vi. p. 272. 
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of contemporary writers, who- uniformly agree, that 


fhe happily efcaped uninjured from this danger. |The 
anecdote-hunter Varillas tranfcribes this fiction with 
out hefitation, as an undoubted truth, and improves 
upon it by a palpable chronological error, by placing 
it in the year 1537 *. Such anecdotes. can pafs eafily 
with none but carelefs readers. Julia Gonzaga had at- 
tracted univerfal attention, as well by her princely 
rank as her perfonal merits. An occurrence that fo 
nearly concerned her honoury would not, if the imha- 
bitants of Fondi had certain accounts ef it, have been. 
concealed between the walls of that town, till Brantome 
came there fo long afterwards. 

The cardinal Ippolito de Medici was lately cemtaeid 
from Germany, whither he had been fent by his uncle 
pope Clement VI. As foon as the news of the land- 
ing of the Turks was brought to Rome, the pontif fent 
him, with a chofen body of foldiers, to drive them 
back-~. We may eafily imagine that. this. brave war- 
rior would not neglect a moment to avenge himfelf of 
thefe robbers, who had not only plundered the pof- 
feffions of his dear friend,. but had likewife laid wait 
for her perfonal liberty and honour. The Turks, how-. 
ever, got intimation of his coming, and made off with 
ali poflible fpeed. The cardinal had the fatisfaction, 
which to him was perhaps of more value than a roman 

triumph, of carrying Julia back with him to Fondi. 

_ Amonegft the courtiers that accompanied him, were 


the poets Molza and Porrino; who, captivated with 


* Hiftoire de Frangois J. lib. vill, ann. 1537. Ps 255 


 $ Jovius, hift, lib, xxxiii, 
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‘ Julia’s fingular endowments, began now to praife her. 


in their poems. At the requeft of the cardinal, Molza 
invented an emblematical figure, which was a perfect 
refemblance of the princefs, the reprefentation « of the 


- morning-ftar, with the device. taken from Horace: 


Micat inter omnes Julium fidus*. Porrino had, at 
this time, the good fortune to be taken into her fer- 
vice. How happy he thought. himfelt on that account, ! 
the anak: verles teftify : | 


Io che non viffi ripofato un’ ora 

Gran tempo ai colpi di fortuna fegno, 
Or lei fpreazando e delfuo Tegno fora 
Non é piu che mi offenda ira né fdegno, 
Poiché rni f6 del fuo numero eletto — 
La bella dorina che mi fcalda il petto +. 


s 


Julia a iecloxiaic lived fometimes at Fondi, and 
fometimes at 'Trajetto; but let her be where fhe would, 
fhe was ever vifited by perfons of the fineft talents; 
who univerfally admired her for her qualities both of 
heart and mind. Bernard 'Taflo ftopped at her palace, 


on his journey to Salerno, to enter on his office under 
the prince of that place. On this occafion it was that 


he was rapt in that lofty tranfport wherein he com- 
pofed the beautiful poem in her praife, which is feen 
in the collection of his {maller poeins. | 

But no one was fo afliduous in his vifits as the cardi- 


nal Ippolito de Medici. He thought he could not live 


without her. ‘That at leaft he might have her likenefs - 


* Dialogo delle umprefe, 145. 
¢ Sopra il ritratto di donna Giulia, fanz, AQ 
Ma VOL. ft. Raa in 
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in his houfe, he caufed her picture to be drawn by 
Sebaftiano del Piombo. This portrait, according to. 
the judgement of: Raphael Borghini, was one of the 
fineft productions of that celebrated artift*. On the 
death of the cardinal, it was prefented to Francis I. 
king of France, who placed it in the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau. Molza and Porinno exhaufted the powers 
of their poetic genius in finging its praifes, or rather’ 
thofe of its original re 

‘Tn the year 1535. Julia had the misfortune to lofe 
her beft friend the cardinal Ippolito. We are told by 
Varchi, that, by his frequent traveling backwards and. 
forwards between [tri and Fondi,. where the air in the 
{ummer months is fometimes infected by the peftilen- 
tial exhalations of a lake, he contracted fuch a ficknefs 
that forced him to take to his bed on the fecond of 
Auguft, at Itri, a place belonging to him, at the. 
diftance of four italian miles from Fondi, but did not 
prove mortal; for, when his recovery was almoft 
complete, he was poifoned by one of his domeftics f. 

Julia exerted herfelf to the utmoft to prolong his life ; 
but, as he could not be .prevailed upon to take a 
‘counfer-poifon, or any other medicine 4, he died on, 


* Ripofo di Raffaelle Borghini, p. 371. 

+ For the admirers of italian poetry itis to be remarked, that, of 
as collection of Doice, and in the new edition of the poems. of Mol- 
ga, which was fet on foot and arranged by the abbé Seraffi, the fe- 
cond part does not belong to Molza, but to Porrino. The ftanzas » 
of Porrino were publifhed fingly in 1551. by Trammezzino,. at Ve-. 
nice, which edition is become extremely {carce. | 

t Iftorie Fior. lib, xiv..p. 537. 
§ Serafh, vita cel Molza, p- 47. * 
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the tenth of Auguft, and was interred firft at Itri, and 
afterwards at Rome, in the church of St. Lawrence. 
It is highly probable that the grievous lofs of fo 
faithful and affectionate a friend, was the principal 
motive to her chufing a nunnery at Naples for the © 
place of her retreat. But fhe was likewife impelled by 
another very urgent caufe to repair to Naples towards 
the year 1536. Her ftep-daughter [fabella, not only 
laid claim to all the feignories of her father, but even 
denied that he had fettled upon her the 13,000 ducats. 
‘Though Julia’s deceafed hufband had fecured to her, 
by will, the poffeffion of all his lordthips fo long as 
fhe continued a widow; yet, for the fake of peace, 
fhe was contented to relinquith her right, if a decent 
maintenance were but allowed her. But, as [abella 
would liften to no propofals, the emperor Charles V. 
being at Naples in the year 1536. appointed a com- 
miffion to fearch the will: and to determine the matter 
according to law and equity. This induced Julia to 
retire into a convent at Naples. It was not only more 
eafy for her here to wait the iffue of her procefs; but 
-ahe convent ferved her as a rampart againft all the at- 
tacks that her uncommon beauty might draw upon her. 
To this end fhe made choice of the convent of St. Fran- 
-«efco. She did not however put on the habit of a nun, 
wor did fhe confine herfelf within the precinéts of the 
cloifter. She livedelegantly, though refervedly, with 
‘her female. attendants ; and was condefcending and 
affable to the nuns. She only went out on urgent 
affairs. None were deniediaccefs to her. She received 
cer vifitants with the moft engaging cordiality. . Anni- 
bal Caro took a journey to Naples mn the year 1538. 
i ya ORS 
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bee 


more for the fake of feeing Julia, the wonder of hey. 


age, than the curiofities of that capital. He patheti- 
cally laments, in one of his letters, that he did not 
meet Porrino there * to introduce him to her. He, 
however, fucceeded; and exprefles himfelf thereon in 


another of his letters thus: Di queftra fignora non 


poffo dir cofa che non fia ftata detta, e che dicendofi 
non fia affai men del vero +. 

~ How the procefs was terminated, with her ftep- 
daughter, who had married the prince of Salmona, is. 
unknown to me; but it could not have been decided 


entirely to her difadvantage, as fhe continued to live | 


in princely ftate, and left behind her an annual revenue 
of 30,000 ducats. In 1540. fhe loft her father, the 
marquis Lewis Gonzaga; who, in his teftament, gave 
in charge to her the educatior of the young Veipafiano, 
his grandfon, on whom the continuation of the family 
depended. By this circumftance fhe was involved in 
a frefh law-fait with Habella, the mother of the boy by 
her fecond {poufe; but which was determined in her 
favour. She caufed her nephew to: be brought to 
Naples, where fhe gave him an edueation proper for a 
perfon of fuch high expettations. Of the privileges 
fhe obtained for him from the emperor, in regard to 
his fiefs in Lombardy, and which ebliged her to make 
a journey thither in 1 546. I fhall not now {peak, that 
I may confider her in another point of view, where fhe 


fhews the greatnefs of her foul by the contempt of 


-worldly grandeur. 
Every one knows to what a height tite houfe of Far- 
-nefe was raifed by Paul HI. Peter Aloyfius was duke 


* Lettere, vol.i. nume 25. 266 + Id.ib. num. 28. 
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of Parma and Placentia. He had a. daughter named 


 Vi@oria. Both the duke and the pope demanded that 


the fhould be married to the -young Vefpafiano, her 
nephew. It was the advice of all her friends, not to 
flight fo fplendid a propofal; but, as fhe was con- 
vinced, that her nephew was not in a condition to pro- 


vide for a niece of the pope and daughter of a duke, 


in a manner fuitable to her rank, no arguments they 


could ufe were able to obtain her confent. 


When Vefpafiano Gonzaga, her nephew, had ar- 
rived at the age that capacitated him to affume the go- 
vernment of his domains in Lombardy, fhe gave him 
up to his own guidance, bid adieu to all worldly af- 
fairs, and fhut herfelf clofer than ever in the nunnery 
at Naples; that fhe might devote the reft of her days 


to repofe, and what was then called piety. She died 


the roth of April, in the year 1566. after having ap- 
pointed her nephew fole heir of her property; which, 
after the payment of the various legacies, amounted to 
a yearly revenue of 30,000 ducats. One’ thing is re- 
markable, that,.in her teftament, fhe commends her 
foul to God and our Saviour, without mentioning the 
‘mother of God and the faints; and that, of all her nu- 
merous legacies, there is not one that relates to monks 
and maffes. I fhall not conclude from hence that fhe 
neither believed in mafles nor in faints: but it agrees 


perfectly with what Thuanus writes of her, that fhe 


and Victoria Colonna were thought to be feeretly at- 
tached to the proteftant religion. He relates, that 
Pietro Carnefecchi, who, in the year 1566. was at 
Rome condemned to the flames, as a heretic, was ad- 


judged to that miuferable death becaufe he had con- 


a tracted 


We 
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tracted friendships with heretics in Germany, and im 
_Ttaly was known to be on an amicable footing with 
Victoria Colonna, widow of the marquis ef Pefcara, 
and with Julia Gonzaga, who were fufpected on ac~ 
count of religion. Convictufque, fays he, quod cum 
feétariis in Germania, et in Italia cum Victoria Colum- 
nia, marchionis Pifcarii vidua, et Julia Gonzaga, lec- 


tiffimis alioqui feminis, de pravitate fectaria nuit ec 


amicitiam coluiffet *. 
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Jupiter, m a reciined pofture on a couch befirewed will 
rvofes; Juno, fitting at his pean | 


Fupiter. 

AND is this all, dear Juno, thow hadft to afk 
-of me? Hadft thou even requefted fomewhat impof- 
fible, I would have tried, in order to pleafe thee, whe- 
ther it might not have been rendered poffible. 

Funo.| ‘Thou art very galant, Jupiter!—I fhall 
never tequire any thing unreafonable of thee. _ 

Fupiter.| The kings and the nobles of the earth 
_have ever belonged to thy department; and it is the 
leaft thou canft expect of my tendernefs, that I leave 
thee to act undifturbed in thy own fphere. 


Juno.) My wifhes extend no farther. For, as 1 


know thy prefent maxims, it would be exacting toa 


* Jo. Aug. Thuan, Hift. tom, HL. lib. xxxix. pe 48. 0 1 


much 
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much fhould I require thee to take up the caufe even 
of kings i in a more {pirited manner. 


| Jupiter} Thou wouldft imply, as it fhould feem, 


that I incline too much te the popular fide? It may _ 


in fome meafure be the cafe; but in fa& it is only be- 


caufe it is one of my firft maxims of government, al-_ 


ways to be of the fide, that at laft is right. ‘The pre 


_ fent time is not favourable to kings; it is now the peo- 


ple’s turn, and J am much afraid, my love, to do ever 
fo little for thee and thy clients; at the fame time I 


# 


{wear to thee, that I will put no obftacles in the way 


of the meafures thou fhalt take to their advantage. 
Funo.| ‘The inhabitants of the earth have not yet 
brought matters to fuch a pafs, as, in order to be im- 
dependent on us, to dare to imagine that we have no 
jonger any authority over them! ; 
. Fupiter.| As I faid, thou mayft try. I leave thee 
at full liberty. I only forefee, that, as matters are, 
thou wilt have but little caufe of joy from the event. _ 
Juno.| I had rather thou didft not forefee it. If I 
were inclined to be fufpicious — — 
Yupiter.| "That thou haft always been a little, 0.fo- 
vereign of my heart! . But for this once thou wouldft 


do me wrong. It is my fixed determination to keep 


my promife; by leaving the mighty mafters of the 
earth to thy powerful protection, and to— their fate. 

Funo.| I confefs, Jupiter, that I do not rightly 
comprehend, how the king of gods and men can be fo 
indifferent to the caufe of kings; and fee, without 
moving a finger, his fubdelegates gradually changing 
into theatrical princes and kings of cards. 
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Jupiter] To that it will not fo sa) come, oi 
teen ‘ 
_ Funo.| (To that it is in part already come; pies to 
that it will at laft come altogether, if we remain idle 
{pectators much longer. 
Jupiter.| Out of a card-king we fhall not indeed 
make a man, fuch as Henry the fourth of France or 
_ Frederic of Pruffia; and he that makes a card- sa of 
himfelf, deferves ta be nothing better, 
Juno. | That is a mere evafion, my lord and foute, 
Thou knoweft well, that fuch kings as thou haft 
named, are exceedingly rare productions of nature. 
and circumftances, and it is fo much the better that 
they are. Kings are in fact only our vicegerents, and 
to that end they are always good enough, if we do not 
let them fall, : | 
Jupiter. ‘The compliment thou there intendeft me, 
is, | own, not very flattering. But, bafta! we will not 
dwell upon it.‘ I fhall not let my vicegerents, as thou 
termeft them, fall, fo long as they can but ftand on 
their own legs. My office is to fuffer no one to be op» 
. prefled — when I can prevent it. But, my dear lady, 
let us never forget the grand truth: that kings are for 
the people, and not the people for kings. 
— Funo.| That, with thy permiffion, my, ford, is an 
old canting phrafe; which, like moft wife {peeches of 
the fame kind, feems to fay a great deal, and in reality 
fays but little. Kings are, that they may govern the 
people, and the people ought to let themfelves be go- _ 
verned by them !— This 1s the true ftate of the cafe, 
and fo old Homer underftood it when he makes the 
wife Ulyffes fay to the ignorant rabble of the grecian 
army : 
Ovn 


\ 
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vx syailh conunorpavit gig isi ECty 
Ele Bacitsvs, 


and, left any one fhould imagine, that the fice de- 
pended on the will of the people, he wifely adds: that 
it was Jupiter himfelf who delivered this enfign of fo- 
vereign authority to Kings. This is truth, and I know 
nothing greater. 

Fupiter.| Iam very much obliged to thee and to 
old Homer! But, to fpeak honeftly, what may have. 
paffed for truth in thofe rude ages of the early infancy 
of the world, is fo no longer, when we are fpeaking 
of a people, that has at length, by experience and c+ 
vilization, attained to that point, where, mafter of its 
reafon, it is become {trong enough to fhake off the 
yoke of old prejudices and idle conceits. Nations have 
their infancy and childhood, as well as individuals; 
‘and, fo long as they are as ignorant, as weak and ir- 
.Tational as children, they mut be treated as children; 
and be governed by blind obedience to an authority, 
which i is not accountable to them. But as individuals: 
do not always remain children, fo neither do nations. 
It is a trefpafs againft nature, to endeavour, by force 
or fraud, or (as is commonly the cafe) by both, to 
keep them in perpetual childhood: but it is folly and 
wickednefs at once, to continue to treat them as chil- 
dren, when they are already grown up to maturity: 

juno.| 1 grant, Jupiter, that a higher degree of 
civilization demands a different kind of eovernment, 
from what 1s moft adapted to a nation {till rude, or | 
fill in the firit periods of civilization. But all the phi- 
Jofophers of the earth will never be able to caufe that 


~ 


ten 
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ten millions of perfons, who together compofe a nation 
thall have two millions of Epaminondafes and Epiéte- 
tufes at their head; and fo that always remains true, 
which Ulyffes faid : 


Ov pur arg weevils Bown: ctoropeed 2 bei Aol 
Oux eiyoedy moAunoroavin® Eig nolpavos EGta 
Eis Baciarsde * 


Fupiter.| Granted. Only, that every nation, when 
it has arrived fo far as to underftand its rights, and to 
be able to eftimate its forces—to which in faét the 
commonetft common fenfe is competent — is at liberty 
to look after its own political ceconomy—[ Juno /hakes 
ber head.| —1 mean that it may commiffion fuch of. 
its own body as it thinks poffefled of moft fagacity and 
integrity, to make fuch regulations, as that the arbi- 
trary will of the One and the Few, who have had the 
art to obtain their favour and confidence, be hindered 
from doing harm, from wafting the refources of the 
ftate, from corrupting the public morals, from making 
it criminal to be wife, virtuous and fincere, and to 
{peak aloud what is held to be true; in fhort, — 

Funo.| Oh, there thou art perfectly right, Jupiter! 
This kings ought not to do! They fhould be re- 
ftrained by religion and Jaws; that is to be naturally 
underftood. ‘They fhould know that they have re- 
ecived the fceptre from Jupiter, only — 

Fupiter.|. My dear wife, do not harp upon ay 
matter any longer, if I may be fo bold! I know heft 
how affairs go; butif they were as thou fayeft, the 

* We Greeks cannot all by any megns reign here-~a governs 


ment of many is not good ; let one be ruler, one be king. 
pco- 
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people would be but poorly off, if kings had no fupe-. 
rior but me, [ fhould be obliged every moment to be 
reminding them of it with thunder and lightning, or 
they would rule juftas if there was no Jupiter over 
them; even though they fhould every morning, in 
perfon, facrifice whole hecatombs to mey with the 
greateft ; folemnitics. 
Funo. | Neither do I require that religion | fhould 
be the only thing they fhould refpect. © 
| Jupiter, fomewbat cholerie.| "The worft kings would 
always refpect us moft, It is juft they who have ex- 
alted the maxim of the great Ulyffes, that kings re- 
ceive their {ceptre from me, mto a prime article of 
faith; and made the implicit obedience founded on it,» 
the moft facred of all duties to the people. 
Yuno.| I ftill fay, that they ought to rule according 
to laws framed for the public good. | 
Fupiter.| ‘The public good !— Fine woids! !— And 
who is to give them thefe laws ? | | 
JFuno.|' Oh, they have been long avo publifhed by 
‘Themis over the face of the whole earth! Where is. 
there a people fo barbarous, as to be unacquainted with 
_ the univerfal laws of juftice and equity ? | 
Fupiter.| ‘Thou affeceft a fwect fim plicity, my 
child ! — And what if only kings and their tools, or 
‘vice verfa, the ee courtiers and minifters, and 
their obedient tools, the kings, notw ithitanding old 
Themis, and her mufty laws, thould yet rule folely by 
their will, and — fince th ey have the power, and can- 
not be called to account, — do as much hari, or fuf- 
fer as much to be done (which to the people-ts: the 
{ame thing) as they pleafe? How then? 
Fe.) ae is exactly what we-fhoul 
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_ Jupiter! or to what purpofe have we any thing to do 
with the world ? 

Fupiter.| We!— Now there indeed, my ‘cele 
thou art in the right. Only that the rational part of 
the human race fee the matter in another point of view. 
We, think they, are at laft the only people, that have 


fuffered under the government of the world as ‘it has- 


hitherto been managed; we can help ourfelves; there- 
fore we will help ourfelves! He that lets that be done 
for him by others which he can do for himfelf, and in 
which no one is more concerned than he, is like to be 
always badly ferved. 

Funo.| Wow thou talkeft! If the race oe did 
but hear thee {peak in this manner ? — 


Fupiter.| We are {peaking between stnfelies, my» 


charmer ! — If we fhould not fee clear! — However, I 


fhould have no objection, if all men knew, that I, for ~ 


my part, always fide with them that do their duty. I 
might well endure that people fhould be more difcreet. 
There was a time when they did me the unmerited ho- 
nour of placing to my account all the misfortunes that 
befell them by lightning; and the whole heaven knows 
what nonfenfe I have been obliged to hear when it 


darted againft my own temple, ar pafled by a crew of © 


rafcals, to knock down fome poor harmlefs being. 
Now, fince honeft Franklin has found out, and fince 
they know, that metals, high trees, lofty fpires, and 
the like, are natural conductors to the lightning, my 


bolts are lefs and lefs dreaded, without my ge a fit: 


of jealoufy about it. 


Funo,| We are imperceptibly beginning ta ma- 
ralize, dear Jupiter. — 


yu 
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Fupiter.| And, thinkeft thou that morality has no- 
thing to do with politics ? 

Funo.}| Not altogether: I think only. that politics 
has its own morality; and what is rule of right for the 
fubjects, is not always fo for monarchs. , 

Jupiter. | I know the time when I thought fo too; 
it is a very convenient and agreeable way of thinking 
for kings! but the times are changed, my love! 

JFuno.| Ifwe do ies continue firm, there is nothing 

to fear. : : 
Fupiter.| Hearme, Juno! thou knoweft that I have 
the prerogative of feeing fomewhat farther forwards than 
the reft of you. Thy importunate manner obliges me 
to difclofe more to thee than I at firft intended. 

Juno.| And what fort of a fecret can that be that 
makes thee look fo thoughtful ? 

Jupiter.) Atl, my dear Juno, is fubject to the eter- 
nal law of change. It 1s now the turn with monarchies, 
and [in a lower tone of voice.| our’s is drawing to its end, 
as well as the reft. The damage will not be ereat: it 
was only patchwork. 

Funo.| ‘Thou {peakeft as in a dream, Jupiter. 

Japiter.| Firft reigned Uranas and Gea; then 
came the kingdom of Saturn; that made place for 
mine — and now — 

Funo.| And now ?— Why, thou wilt not refign thy 
kingdom to the national convention at Paris ? 

tupiter, with the utmoft coldne/s.] And now — the. 
kingdom of Nemetis is come on. 

Juno.) The kingdom of Nemefis ? 

_ Fupiter.| The kingdom of Nemefis! So it was 
declared to me by an antient oracle, long fince forgot- 
ten 
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ten beth by gods and men}; an oracle of ‘Themis, whilé 
fhe was {till in poffeffion of the delphic foil, and which 
the prefent times recall to my remembrance. ‘‘ When, 
** faid the oracle, after a long revolution of ages, there 
<« fhall be a kingdom on the earth, wherein the tyran- 
““ ny of kings, the haughtinefs of the great, and the 
«< oppreffion of the people, keep equal pace with the 
“¢ cultivation of all the faculties of mah, and -both at 
<* Jeneth fhall be fo near their utmoft height, that in 
“< one moment, every oppreffed eye fhall open, and 
“* every arm be lifted up for vengeance: — Then will 


“‘ the inexorable, but ever righteous Nemefis, with, 


<< her adamantine curb in one hand, and her hair- 
“breadth compafs in the other, defcend from the 
“<< throne of Olympus, to humble the preud, to raife 
<< the oppreffed, and to execute the fevereft retribution 


“<on every infolent tranfgreflor, who has trampled — 


<< under foot the rights of men, and in the intoxicae 
<< tion of his arrogance would own no other law than 
“<< the licentious demands of his paflions and caprices. 
<< Contented to rule in fubordination to her, Jupiter 
*¢ himfelf will then be nothing more than the executor 
“¢ of the laws that the thall give to the nations of the 
“earth. A more golden age than the faturnian-.will 
** then arife to the innumerable races of better men 3 
‘© univerfal harmony will then render them all one fa- 
<‘ mily, and/mortality alone will be the diftinGion be- 
<< tween the felicity of the inhabitants of the earth and 
«* thofe of Olympus.” 


Yuno, fmilinz.| That founds nobly, Jupiter |—And 


thou believeft in this lovely poetic dream; and art re- 
folved, 
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Silved, as it appears, to wait with folded hands for the 
accomplithment of it. | 

Fupiter.| I am refolved to fubmit to the wl 
power that 1s over me; anc if thou wouldit take 
my advice, thou wouldft follow my example, and 
quietly let that come, which yet will come, though we 
could all fo far forget ourfelves as to endeavour to pre- 
vent it. 

Funo.| Oh, I will certainly let that come whith I 
¢annot prevent! But why therefore remain inactive ? 
Why neglect to ufe the power we have, for the fake 
of an old oracle; and not rather fummon all our forces, 
to controul the demon of fedition and fury that has 
gone abroad among the nations? J abide by my old 
homerical oracle: ‘he government of many is not 
good! ‘The people fhould enjoy the fweets of freedom. 
under a paternal government; nothing can be more 
equitable: but they ought not to. govern themfelves, 
not throw off the indifpenfable yoke of {ubordination 
and duty, and endeavour to: introduce an equality 
which 1s neither in the nature of man or of things, and 
which can only make the deluded people happy for the 


“moment their intox cication lafts, that, on awak cing they 


may more fenfibly feel their real mifery. 

Jupiter.| Be eafy, my precious! Nemefis and: 
Themis will know how to reduce to its proper ftandard 
whatever is at prefent too much or too little, too pre~ 
cipitately or too partially done. 

juno.| However, I have no intention to give up 
my fhare in the government of the world to another; 


I feel that I have ftil fpirit enough to difcharge my 
office myfelf; and if thou always fideft with thofe that 


do 


HG 
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do their duty, I thall promife myfelf thy concurrence: 
At leaft I have thy word for it, that. ae wilt not 
work again{t me. | 
Fupiier. | And I fwear'to chee: ih the wig atin 
curb of Nemefis, that I will keep it, fo long as thou. 
art wife enough to keep a bridle on thyfelf. Do what 


feemeth good to thee, but do not compel me to do 


my duty, my love! 
Juno, embracing bim.| Let the ‘beautiful Antitious 


fill thee thy large bowl with near, Jupiter, and bex 


take thee to reft. ‘Thou fhalt be fatisfied with me. 


MORE ON THE SUBJECT OF MIRACLES« 


: In purfuance of what I have heretofore faid on 
the fubjeét of miracles, I think [ may venture to pro- 
pound fome principles, the refult of long and careful 
inveftigation, which, though not detrimental to the 
effentials of religion, and only deftructive to fuper- 
ftition and legendary credulity, yet feem to me no- 
where fufficiently elucidated. | 

An action of a man, which is related to us as a mi- 
racle, mutt either really furpafs the power of the man 
who is feen to do it, or at leaft muft feem to us to ex- 
ceed it. : 


-In the former cafe, the tranfaction would be a coal 


miracle, but in the latter only a feeming miracle. 
Firft cafe. If an a which, according to the re- 
lation, is faid to have been performed by fome man, 
| really 


es 
ol Pas 
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teally exceeds the meafure of power in this man,'or 
even in all mankind: then, the caufe was not. propor- 
tionate to the effect. Now; it isa general, and even 
an abfolutely neceflary law of nature, that the ‘caufe 
mutt always be proportionate to the effect. 

Therefore we muft utterly reject, as fabulous, a res 
lation, which pretends an exception from this law of na- 
ture, for this very reafon, becaufe the matter related 
is abfolutely impoffible, 4 priori, that is, without re- 
gard to any prefent witnefs. ‘The reafon of the rejec- 
tion of this witnefs is taken from the nature itfelf of the 


matter witnefled, that is, from its clearly known im-_ 


poffibility. Teftimonies, though ever fo apparent, can- 
not make what is impoffible to be poflible, or real. 
Befides, tranfgreffions of the moral law, not to lye, are 


much more frequent and ufual, therefore always fooner 


to be fuppofed, than a breach or removal of the phy- 
fical laws of nature, to the uniformity and conftancy 
whereof univerfal experience bears witnefs, ' 
Nor can the credibility of the related miracle be 
faved by this, that we muft overleap the confines of 
the fenfible world, and get into the intellectual world, 
whereof the related tranfaction, for being perceptible 
to mankind, muft have been a part, that we may call 
to our affiftance an invifible power. | 
Such fupernatural explanations of folitary events that 
happen in the fucceffion of phaenomena, fuch recur- 


“rence to the divine will, are altogether unfatisfactory. 


The idea of caufe and effect is only applicable to 
phenomena, to objects of poflible experience, there- 
fore only within the confines of the fenfible world. 

VOL, H: Z Spinoza 


- 
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Spinoza calls the appeal to the divine will in the ex 
planation of phenomena, an afylum ignorantize. — > 
Second cafe. An act which, as is related, pe 


man has performed, merely feems to furpafs the pro- 
portion of power this man poffeffes. In- this cafe the 


tranfaction is only a feeming miracle. Indeed if the - 


effect was here entirely proportionate to'its caufe;'1.’e. 
to a finite or natural power, and our aftonifhment at 


the refylt was merely founded on the extraordinarinefs. 


: i 


of the matter, and on our ignorance $ : 

Then the miraculoufnefs might be defined in exact: 
if the fame terins as Baumgarten has defined magic? 
Scientia, per minus cognita preeftandi quid” extraor+ 
Siok — lam j ait oar sort 

Miracles are either immediate operations of omnipo- 
tence, or they were wrought by mien through the’ co- 


‘operation of {uperior finite {pirits. 


Miracles, in the former fenfe, are not at all demon- 
ftrable, as an extramundane hyperphyfical sites can 
be no object at all to human obfervation: 

Miracles which are wrought by the affiftance of fu- 
perior finite {pirits, cannot be believed fo long as we 


have no conviction of the infallibility of the eye-wit- | 


neffes and relater of fuch a miraculous tranfaction. 
For: fo long as we muft prefuppofe—as is always 
the cafe-—that the pretended eye-witnefles or the re- 


Jater may have erred, it is at all times prefumable, 


when they relate miraculous tranfactions*, that they 
actually have erred, becaufe to err is human, but to 


work miracles fuperhuman; the exiftence of fuperior> 


. * Vherefore facts which are deficient in human probability. 


{pirits 
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fpirits is only fuppofititious, not matter of fact, and 

their effective influence on the things of this fublunary 

werld is only hypothetical, which to this very day, has 

never been verified by any inconteftible experience. 

- Monuments, authorities; teftimonies, can only de- 

monftrate natural, not fupernatural facts. 
Tt cannot be often enough repeated: The argument 


whereby we grant our belief to any relation is moftly 


drawn from the fimilitude.of the related matter with 
what has commonly paffed under our obfervation in the 
erdinary courfe of nature; that is from its agreement 
with the known and ftated laws of nature. The more 


a fact that is related to us is in oppofition to thefe, the 


lefs is it to be believed, infomuch as we cannot be fure 


“ of the infallibility of the witneds, 


‘ 
al 
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In eratitude to providence for the reftoration of 
my eyes to a very tolerable degree of ferviceablenefs, I 
think I cannot do better than draw up a faithful ftate- 


- ment of what I fuffered, and the means I employed 
_ 4n recovering their ufe to a degree altogether unexpec- 


ted, for the comfort and benefit of thofe who find 
themfelveés in thé fame fitudtion, — Let the youth who 


is hurried on by a reftlefs and ardent curiofity to the 


unmoderate purfuit of noCturnal ftudies, behold in my 
? Z 2 tory; 
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ftory, as ina living mirror, the fate which attends him 3 
and recoil from the practice with horror! But you, 
unhappy martyrs to this fo generous an impulfe, to whom 
my warning voice is too late addreffed ; and whoalready 
perhaps think yourfelves the moft wretched of your 
fellow-fufferers, perufe the hiftory of my paft afflic- 
tions, and take comfort from the thought that they 
have exceeded yours — perhaps both in magnitude and 
duration exceeded yours —and yet were poffible to be 
borne; and yet finally were capable of very great al- 
Jeviation! But let all who read thefe pages be remind- 
éd, in every affliction, of this confoling truth; that 
no evil is fo. great as to juftify us in defpairing of the | 
pofibility of being freed from it, either entirely, or to. 
a very tolerable degree! But to the bufinedfs. : 
The firft link of the uninterrupted feries of pain I 
fuffered for almoft twenty years, in the eyes, was oc- 
cafioned by the {fmall-pox. With this diftemper I was. 
attacked in the fourth year of my age.. Both my eyes. 
were clofed with tumours; and from that time forward 
all the heterogeneous humours of my body feemed un- 
able to find any other iffue than by the eye-lids. Hence 
arofe on them, from time to time, little painful ulcers 
which ufually bear the name of ftyes. 'To heal thefe, - 
rags.dipped in warm wine were Jaid upon them. True 
indeed, thefe ulcers, as is commonly the cafe, went 
away by degrees: but, from after experience, I have 
reafon to believe, that the warm wine did more harm 
than good to my eyes. 
. About my telith year, the pus of ohe of thefe ulcers: 
which had fettled exactly in the middle of one of the 
lower eye-lids, hotwithftanding the application of the 
5 warm 
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warm wine, hardened itfelf in fuch a manner as to 
become acorn, like thofe which arife on the toes. As 
this hard excrefcence, in Xs growth, continually ex-. 
tended towards the inner eye, it caufed me to feel 
great pain at every motion of the eye-lid; and the 
whole eye, by the conftant friction of the corn at every 
opening and fhutting of the eye-lids, was inflamed 
without intermiffion. Several emollient and diffolvent 
medicines were tried; but without effect. The corn 
erew conftantly greater; and with it my pains in- 


creafed. I was obliged to keep the eye day and night 


bound up with linen, only to prevent the moving of. | 
the eye-lids. i 
My good parents were much grieved, and looked 


about for what affiftance they could procure. But the 


phyficians and furgeons of our part of the country had 


exhaufted their art wpon me; the corn continued, and 


was increafing. At length I was fent to a famous furgeon 


who refided in a town at fome diftance. He thought 


an operation neceflary, and I muft refolve to fubmit to 
it. He cut the corn, with its root, which was pretty 
deep, out of the eye-lid; and a fwoon into which the 
exceffive pain occafioned me to fall, gave him time to 
do it at his eafe. ? 

The cutting was painful, but the healing of the 


-wound it had caufed was nearly as much fo. For now 


I was forced day and night to wear a plaifter on the 


eye-lid, whereby the inner eye was rubbed, at every’ 


the {malleft motion of the eye-lids, {till more than before 


vby the corn. #nd, as the plaifter would feldom lie 
Amooth on the wound, the.cure went on but flowly and 
badly. There remained on the place where the corn 


Ca, a aa | had _ 
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had been cut out, a little red {pot, which one vinhe was 


lefs and almoft unobfervable, and then again fomewhat 
larger ; but there always continued to be a very {mall 
opening, from whence a purulent humour flowed into 
_the eye. By the natural combination of the nerves and 


veflels of the two eyes, the left eye muft participate in. 


what was defective in the right; and as often as this 
was enflamed, the other was likewife red. 
Before F proceed 1 in my narrative, it 1s neceflary for 


me to remark, that my eyes themfelves, in regard to © 


the proper faculty of feeing, whether near or at a dif- 
tance, were to be reckoned among the ftrongeft. I 
can even now as readily read a tolerably {mall writing, 
held to me at the diftance of three paces, either by a 
candle or ina light room, as if it were clofe before me. 
[have frequently, while a boy, made the foolifh attempt 
to look ftedfaftly at the fun for a minute together at 
full noon,. without ever feeling any other effect from it 


than that the figure of the fun kept dancing before my 


eyes for fome time after. Oft have I read’ by clear 
moonlight whole chapters in a very {mall print greek 
new teftament, and in the little hebrew bible of Rei- 
neccius; and even now I can diftinguifh objects at a 


diftance better with my naked eye than a common eye 


can do by the help of a telefcope. ‘The organization 
therefore of my eyes themfelves is, in reality, as good 
as it need to be; only the inclofure of them, the eye- 
lids, have not a proportionate perfection. : 
My childhood was now pafled, in an almoft inceffant 
pain inthe eyes; asfeldom a week went by without my 


eyes being more or lefs enflamed anew, or infefted with. 


little ulceis. Notwithitanding the ordinary thought- 


leflnefs : 
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Teffhefs “of youth, P began fh early as my twelfth year, 


te “make ‘tnelancholy reflections on my condition. 


L catt, ‘from time to time, a look into futurity ;and it 
made me fhudder!— My elder brothers had devoted 
themfelves to commerce and a life of bufinefs; and my 


parents frequently exprefled their wifhes, that 1, their 
third fon, would addict myfelf :to.ttudy. But the 


example of my-brothers, and an anxious concern about 
the ‘confequences of ‘the infirmity of my eyes, in the 
choice of a calling in which a man has more need of 
his eyes than:other people, infpired me with an ayerfion 
for ftudy, and at the fame time a great inclination to - 
trade. Of the bufineis of a counting-houfe in great 
inetcantile houfes, I had not then an idea, and imagin- 
ed to myfelf that a merchant might trantact his afiairs 
with very indifferent eyes. But my parents entertained 


fuch good hopes of an improvement of my eyes as I 


advanced i in years, as likewife that I fhould gradually 
acquire a greater inclination to the {ciences, that they 
continued me at fchool. : 

The latter enfued ; I acquired'a eo. to feudy ; 
but my eyes remained juit as they were.. Yet, as. it 
now concerned me more than ever to.attend. to their 
perfect cure, I left nothing untried that, was-recom- 


mended to me as any approved .remedy... Purging, 
bleeding, cupping, and bliftering, were fo often re} Raed, 


that my conftitution muft:have been entirely froilt if 


‘my body had not been previoufly rendered fae edwaly 


robuftand hardy by a natural and free education in the 
country. “Bleeding and: cupping were fometimes. of 
fervice to me: but the benefitiaccruing from them was 


‘yery trantient; and in a week orca fortnight aiter, my 


ZA | eyes 
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eyes were commonly as bad as balers. Bathing j in the 
| tiver, which I repeated as often as 1 toniltas in the fum- 
mer feafon, was. undoubtedly the moft falutary of all 
the remedies I had recourfe to; and in fome meafure 
repaired the damages: which the frequent purgings, 
bleedings, and cuppings, had neceffarily occafioned..... 


In my feventeenth year my eye-lids actually began. 


to be fomewhat lefs frequently inflamed; and it was 
yuft at that period that I attacked the {feholaftic, {ciences 
with -all the raging ardour’ of a lover; and at once 
became. infatiable in that fpecies of, pleafure which the 


ftudy of them procured me. Were I to relate the feries 
of my immoderate occupations on each fueceflive day, | 


my reader would be no lefs furprifed than I am myfelf, 


how the body of a Jad of fixteen or feventeen years of 


age, and fill growing, could fupportatfelf under fuch 
anremitted and unnatural exertions ; ahd he would find 


the confequent deterioration of my eyes very compre- 
henfible. But as that detail might be difagreeable by 


its prolixity, I confine myfelf folely to the relation of 
the general ftate of the cafe; that I feldom allowed 
myfelf above five hours, frequently no more than three 
“or twa; for fleep, frequenily even watched out the whole 
night without any fleep; and even by day but rarely in- 


dulged myfelf in an hour of relaxation, except that 


which was fet apart for dinner. 
In defiance of the prudent ceconomy of nature, to 
chear my drooping fpirits in my nightly ftudies, I ufed 


to take tea the whole night through ; and was fimple 


enough to imagine, that this was a fufficient nourifh- 
ment tomy body, would recruit my {pirits, and afford 
a'competent fupply ofinvigoraticn to the powers I was 


fo prodigally confuming by the midnight lamp. For 
allaying: 


# 


¢ 
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allaying the pains of my eyes, and for keeping them > 
‘open; I had a tumbler of water at hand, with which I 


moiftened them from time to time; and when, notwith- 
ftanding’, they were oppreffed by wearinefs and fleep, 1 
not unfrequently would take the eye-lids with two fin-- 


Sick aie Ns + i * cont ep 
gers and fercibly hola them open for a length of time. 


| —Thus paffed the three laft years of my being at 


{chool, in which I never (unlefs by chance upon a ho- 
liday) could take above five hours, but frequently even 
a till lefs {fpace, and often none at all, of the fleep fo 
neceflary at that period of life. 

Accordingly, my whole body bore witnefs to this 
immoderate, this inceflant exertion. I was indeed 
grown tall, but fo lank and meagre, that I feemed 


_fcarcely any thing but {kin and bone. Happily, I had 


ny a 


received from nature fo found a conftitution, which 


had been confirmed by the hardy manner in which 
I had at firft been brought up, that though my 
forces were exhaufted for a time, yet, like an abundant 
ftream, they could not be entirely drained. Therefore, 
as often as I could prevail on mytelf to take a little re- 
creation only for a couple of days; immediately a na- 
tural frefhnefs and healthy colour returned to my wan > 
cheeks ; which regularly difappeared again the follow- 
ing day, on recommencing my former exceflive ap- 
plication. ae 

My lifeat the univerfity was notmuch more eafy. For, 
as the greater part of my paternal eftate had been ruin- 


ed in the war which Sin lil fo much diftrefs on Ger- 


many and particularly the parts about the Wefer; I 


faw myfelf deftitute of ail the neceflary means of a 
ftadious life, and obliged to fupply this deficiency by 


more lucrative labours. 


This, 


Fa 


work. with lefs pain by the candle, 
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This, together with my ever-increafing thir of 


learning, neceflitated me to continue my exceflive 


exertions. I at that time made the explanation of the 
Bible, and confequently the hebrew and greek languages, 
the main object of my ftudy. A hebrew Bible, and a 
greck New Teftament, both in very {mall print, which 
I, moftly. during the hours of night, have written over 
from beginning to end, with explanatory latin words, 
fo fine that the writing is {carcely legible to the naked 


eye, {till teftify how induftrioufly 1 then pled this 


ftudy; and what unremitted pains I took to complete 
the ruin of my poor fore eyes. ae 
Accordingly the punifhment due to this intempe- 


rance did not fail to follow. IfI had heretofore pains ~ 


of the eyes that were barely tolerable, they now arofe 


_ to fo high a degree of fenfibility, that my condition 


was indeed very deplorable; though I had afterwards 
reafon to with for it back again. The firft facrifice I 
was now forced to make to my ruined eye-fight, was 4 
renunciation of the hebrew and greek literature which 
had hitherto been the fource of fo much pleafure to me. 
In their ftead I began to apply myfelf to philofophy, 
for the fake of preparing myfelf for the afflictive period, 


which, alas, I had now to expect; when I fhould be © 


totally deprived of the ufe of my eyes! The fecond 
refolution I was forced to take, to my great prief, was 
to avoid, at leaft for a time, all reading and writing 
by the evening lamp. I went early to bed; but I role 
up fo much the earlier in the morning, as 1 found that, 
when my eyes had been refrefhed by fleep, I could 
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About this time I quitted the univerfity, and paffed 
the winters in Berlin, and the fummers on a little eftate 
near that city.. My attachment to philofophy was in- 
creafed in the familiar intercourfe with fome of the 
moft celebrated philofophers of this place; and the 
firft philofophical performance I ventured to give tothe | 
public, was meditated in the evenings in a dark room, 
and committed to paper from three to fix every morn- 
ing; for my time during the day was fo much taken 
up with the proper labours of my vocation, that I had 
no leifure to purfue my own ftudies. 

This continued application early in the morning by 
candle-light gave the laft ftroke to the ufe of my eyes; 
which was before exerted with fuch fenfible pain. And 
mow began a.period of my life that lafted for four 
years; which I can never call to mind without horror,, 
though at the fame time not without cafting a grateful 
look towards heaven, 

For now the nerves of my inceffantly inflamed e yes, 
were become fo irritable, that it was almoft impoffible 
for me to endure being in a room that was but mode- — 
rately enlightened. ‘Thus was | reduced to the fad ne- 
ceflity of paffing the long winter-evenings in a dark 
room, without fociety and without employment. The 
horror of my then fituation I think I have no need to 
defcribe. Lwery reader will in fome meafure form a 
conception of it, by reprefenting to himfelf what a 
young man of twenty-four, who, from his otherwife 
healthy frame of body had no probable hope of an ap- 
proaching death, had to fufler, while, day after day ae 
from four in the afternoon till nine or, ten at night, he 
was fitting in a corner of his dark apartment, with- 
6 out 
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out a comforting friend or any chearing companion, 
without any other occupation than that of feeling the 
inceffant fhootings of pain in his eyes, and of wander- 
ing in melancholy thoughts over fo black a futurity to 
him! ‘Till now I had been able to employ myfelf in 
refleGing on philofophical fubjeéts, whenever I could 
no longer read or write: but now the gloomy thought 
of what it might reduce me to, lay fo heavy and op- 
preflive on my heart, that all defire and capacity for 
thinking on any thing elfe was entirely gone. The 
impreffion which all this made upon my mind, will 
never, [am afraid, be quite effaced. 

I called in the advice of fome of the mof fkilful 
_ phyficians and furgeons of Berlin. Of whom one pre- 
fcribed me lenitive, another ftrengthening, and a third 
cooling medicines. One while I muft hold my eyes 
over the fteam of boiling herbs; then I muft drop into 
them camphorated water, and then ftroke them with a 
refrigerating ointment of quinces. But the firft of 
thefe medicines was of no other ufe than to debilitate 
in a higher degree the nerves of my eye-lids, already 
fo extremely weakened; the fecond increafed the in- 


flammation, and the third was of no farther benefitto 


me, than that, during the moment I was applying it, 
it procured me an agreeable fenfation of coolnefs. The 
worft of all was an eye-water, impregnated with cam- 
phor, which a famous furgeon in Berlin had invented, 
and the falutary effects whereof had been extolled to 
me by numbers that had ufed it. With me the con- 
fequence of ufing it, was, that my eyes were continu- 
ally more fenfible to light and air, notwithftanding 
they were " much accuftomed to the refrefhments of 
| this 


=> 
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‘this remedy ; fo that I had great trouble, even by day, 


to keep open the eye-lids, unlefs I caufed this water, 

from time to time to be dropped in, for thus inciting | 

afrefh the torpid nerves by procured irritation. 
After I had alternately tried thefe and fimilar reme~ 


dies for about a year, the ftate of my eyes grew era- 


dually fo very much worfe, that even the day-light 
was extremely painful to them. Accordingly, I was 
now unable any longer to read or write even by day 
without being tormented with the acuteft pains in my 
eyes. To work by candle-light was utterly impoflible 


to me, and I had already long bid adieu to it for the 


reft of my life. , 

- What rendered my lamentable cutiditiod: fall more 
wretched, was the inereafing fenfibility of my eyes to~ 
wards air and wind. As often as I expofed myfelf to 


‘bata gentle breeze in the fummer, my eye-lids were 


chapped by it, and I was ever obliged to turn back 
with inflamed eyes. Ere I heard of a remedy to pre- 
ferve my eyes againft thefe effects, I was reduced to 
the neceflity of keeping my chamber frequently for a 
week together ; while others were enjoying the delight- 
ful {cenes of nature in the vernal feafon. At tength I 


‘procured myielf a pair of {pectacle glafles fet in leather 


which covered my face, from the forehead to the mid- 
dle of the nofe, and fecured the eyes againft the wind. 
But this method too had its inconvenience: for, to fee 
through glaffes required a greater exertion of the ocular 
nerves, which was always connected with pain, and 
followed by an additional dimnefs afterwards. 

Now, as all external applications and methods were 
fo fruttlefs, or had only ferved to augment the malady, 


recourle 
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recourfe muft be had again to internal remedies. Some 
of my doctors laid all the blame on an acrimony of the 
' blood; and therefore nothing was adminiftered for a 
length of time, but detergent medicines and purifiers 
ofthe blood. Others afcribed it to plethora; and fo 
We came round again to cupping and bleeding. At. 
the fame time I muft have leeches applied about the 
eyes; which occafioned me greater uneafinefs. For, 
when the leeches are fallen off, the blood by their 
fucking having acquired fo firong an impetus through 
the wounds they have made, it cannot be ftopped for 
a confiderable while, and the patient muft confent to — 
continue ina very uneafy. pofition to let it drop away — 
at leifure. Others again were of opinion that the com~ 
_ plaint in my eyes might perhaps proceed from a weak- 
nefs of nerves: for which reafon I muft drink quin= 
quina and chalybeate water; but, after all thefe pre- 

{criptions, my eyes remained juft as they were. 
Meanwhile, my hair-dreffer had told me of a do- 
meftic application, which he and his brother-puffs, 
_whofe eyes were fo frequently inflamed by the particles 
of powder that flew into them, had habitually recourfe 
to, and which was found fcarcely ever to fail. He 
faid, I muft take a flice of new white bread; and, 
aiter cutting it in two, throw both the halves into cold 
water, where they muft lie and foak for a couple of 
minutes ; and then be put with the cut fide on the 
eyes. ‘This, added he, draws out all the heat, and 

makes the eyes both clear and ftrong. 

- Some.of my phyficians had before recommended to 
me the ufe of cold water; and advifed me to keep the 
eye open in a glafs of water, or a china eye-bath, as 
has it 


See 
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it is called. But the trials I had hitherto made of this 
method were unattended with any good effects ; partly 
becaufe my eyes were too tender to admit of it, and 
therefore were only the more enflamed'at every attempt, 


and partly becaufe I had not yet made fufficient experi- 


ments for underftanding all the little artifices and pre- 
éautions, which, as I learnt afterwards were neceflary 
to be employed. Thefe I fhall defcribe by and by; at 
prefent I return to the advice of the fnfeur cain 
mentioned. | 

I accordingly adopted the method orefetibed of sid 
white bread foaked in water; and foon perceived that 
it did me good. However, not till after I had made 


various lefs ufeful attempts, did I experience the bene- 


fit of this remedy to its utmoft extent. One while I 
failed by leaving the bread too long upon the eyes, and 
thus increafed the inflammation by the preffure of it; 
at another Idifcovered that I had laid it on too early in 
the morning, omitting to wait till the eyes were com= 
pleatly cleanfed from the moifture the y had collected 
during the night. Then again I defeated the effects 
of this remedy by committing prejudicial miftakes in 
the way and manner in which the eyes were afterwards 
to be dried. All thefe circumftances had likewife for- 
merly been the caufe of my perceiving fo fmall and 
frequently fuch noxious effects from the bathing of 

the eyes in cold water. ee 
A continued ufe of this remedy made me by degrees 
more expert in the mode of applying it; and, as I 
became richer in experience, and governed myfeif ac- 
cordingly, the benefit I received from it proportionably 
increafed. Treckon it a duty incumbent upon me cir 
| cumftantially 
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eumftantially to defcribe, for the benefit of my + fellowes 
fufferers, the whole procefs which by infenfible degrees 
I found to be the beft. © 
At firft getting up in the morning I atta avoided 
all light, and pafled at leaft a quarter of an hour in 
total darknefs. With amoift piece of fine linen, during 
this time I wiped my eyes as gently as'poffible; and 
then let as much light into the chamber as was juft ne- 
ceflary for diftinguifhing one object from another. “As 
foon as my eyes were completely dried, I found I could 
bear fomewhat more light. I then let'a good heur 
elapfe.ere I applied the bread fteeped in water. If it 
happened that I did it fooner, it infallibly followed 
that } had inflamed eyes for the whole day; attended 
with great pain. I now took the pieces of bread from 


the middle of the roll, about a quarter of an inch deep; ~ 


that, on being laid on, they might better fit the whole 
eye and fill every part of it at once. When they were 
competently foaked in the cold water, I laid the two 
pieces on both eyes at the fame time; holding them on 
with my hands. As foon as I perceived that they were 
become warm by the heat of the eyes, which happened 
in about two.or three minutes, I took them off \ This 
done, I dipped a fine handkerchief in cold water, and 
drew it gently to and fro about my eyes, for wiping 
away all the particles of the bread that might remain if 
the corners and on the lower eye-lids, as well as fof 
wafhing off the purulent morfture that had in the mean 
time been collecting in the extremities of the eyessor 
were adhering to the lower eye-lids. As furelyasd 


neglected this abfterfion, fo furely had I inflamed eyes 


the whole day long. 


It 
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- Itbehoved me to take great heed, that, .for fome time 


after the application of the bread, I did not go into a 
place, where I fhould meet the fun beams. If at any 
time I-was unmindful of this rule, the rays ftruck 
like fharp pins upon my eyes, and they prefently be- 


- came inflamed. 


Every evening, fhortly before retiring to reft, I 
went through the fame procefs. Only then I was ob- 
liged to take the precaution, not to let it be more than 
about cap minutes after the laying on of the wet . 
bread, ere | I lay down in bed and clofed my eyes. If 
I fat up longer, or went to bed immediately after the 
application of the bread, with eyes {till wet; I might 
lay my account that they would be inflamed the next 


morning. 


After I had purfued this method for a confiderable- 
time, I perceived a remarkable alleviation of my fuffer-. 


ings; though what ftill remained to me was always 


great enough to feem intolerable to any otherperfon 
lefs enured to patience than myfelf. For now, with 


moderate pain, I could ftay in a room lghted by a 


dim lamp fhaded with a fcreen; a happinefs to which 
I had bid adieu for the remainder of my life. Indeed 
I could neither read nor write by the feeble light of 


‘fach..a lamp 5 but I could yet beguile the long winter 


evenings in a lefs melancholy way; either by phil lofo-- 
phical meditations, or by familiar and improving con- 


‘yerfation with a friend. 


I therefore proceeded the more cheerfully and at- 
tentively in the ufe of the fole remedy that. had pro- 


duced this happy alteration. I cradually made attempts 
to hold my eyes in cold water, and to open them in it. 
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At firft the preffure of the water on the internal eye 
was infupportable; but, as I immediately afterwards 
perceived a great mitigation of it, I continued the 
practice; and always regularly, after the bathing, 
wiped my eyes, with a wet cloth, in the manner above 
defcribed. At length I brought the matter fo far, that 
I could eafily keep the eye open in water for the {pace 
of five minutes; and, upon this, I left off the ufe ot | 
the bread, and in its ftead'bathed the eyes daily twice 
at leaft in cold water. 

By the continued ufe of cold water, in the fame 
method I had formerly obferved with the bread, my 
eyes gradually became fo ftrengthened that I was now 
able to read and write not only by day, without extra- 
ordinary pain, but in the evening could bear to be in 
a room enlightened in the ufual manner. At length I 
had even the unexpected happinefs of being capable of 
writing in the evening by candle-light, having a green 
| dhade between the candle and my eyes ; which for fe- 
veral years paft had been utterly impoffible for me to 
do. But all reading by candle-light Iam obliged care- 
fully to avoid even at this day. The reafon whereof is 
plainly this, that the eyes in reading muft be ftrained 
by a greater and more continued attention, than in 
Writing. 

In this better ftate, my eyes have now remained for 
three whole years, by means of the continued ufe of 
cold water. From what I have fuffered, I have beén 
taught to be cautious and temperate in the ufe of them. 
To reading in the night-time I have bid adieu for ever, 
and when not compelled to it by the moft urgent 
neceflity, I do not willingly continue writing after 
eight 
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eight o'clock in the evening. JI imdulge my body and 
my eyes, in at leaft feven hours of fleep, and with that 
they both ferve me fufficiently well. From all ex- 
cefles in eating and drinking I keep conftantly on my 
guard; as every diforder in the body, arifing froma 
vicious diet, has immediately a pernicious effect on 
my eyes. I find it neceffary regularly to continue to 
bathe them twice every day; fince, whenever] neglect 
to do fo, a rednefs again.comes on. Sitting up late by 
candle-light, efpecially in a well-lighted apartment, | 
am alfo obliged feduloufly to decline. In general, I 
_ obferve that my eyes are proportionably well and fer- 
viceable according as I keep to a fimple, natural, and 
recular mode of life. 

During all the time I have purfued the water at 
above defcribed, my eyes have continued totally free 
from ulcers. They are alfo by this practice hardened 
again{t wind and weather. 

I mut yet add this remark, that I have found river. 
water better forthe purpofe of bathing the eyes than 
{pring water. Artificial eye-waters, and all other me- 
dicines, as well of outward as inward adminiftration, I 
have no lefs carefully avoided, fince I am, become ac- 
quainted with the beneficial effects of natural water, 
than bleeding and cupping. In their ftead I accuftom 
myfelf daily to wafh my head all over in cold water, 
and in fummer, as often as I can to bathe in the river. 
By thefe- means, my body, which was reduced, by 
the frequent ufe of various kinds of medicines, to a 
preat degree of weaknefs, was vifibly regaining ftrength; 
and of this general invigoration the cyes in courfe 
partook, | 
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Ere I clofe this paper, I muft give vent to the full- 
nefs of my heart by making the grateful confeffion, 
that I have caufe to reckon all the fufferings I have 
undergone from diftempered eyes among the greateft 
benefits conferred upon me by divine providence. Had 
they not befallen me; had my eyes always remained 
ferviceable 1n proportion to the infatiablenefs of my 
thirft after knowledge; I {hould in all probability have 
long ago fallen a facrifice to the exceffive ardour in 
which it is likely I fhould have profecuted my ftudies. 
Whereas thus I fee myfelf forced humbly to retreat 
within the bounds prefcribed by nature-to finite beings, 
which I foolifhly attempted to overleap, and to reduce 
the degree of my exertions to a due proportion with that 
of my powers. Therefore, that Iam ftill alive —or, at 
~Jeaft, that, by an immoderate application, the facul- 
ties and health of my body are not entirely deftroyed; 
that I have not yet loft all my feelings towards the 
charms of nature and of friendfhip, and towards all the 
animating and innocent pleafures of focial life; all this 
I eventually owe to the wife difpenfation, which at the 
time it befell me made me almoft doubtful of the un- 
bounded goodnefs of the great parent of mankind. 
Let every man reflect whether all the misfortunes he 
has gone through have not had a fimilar tendency. 
‘ For no other reafon than that fuch of your readers, 
as may any way be interefted in this matter, may 
know who is their voucher for the truth of this rela- 
tion, I fubfcribe my name, CAMPE. 
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_ ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF HIERES, AND THE 


CIRCUMJACENT COUNTRY. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LITERARY GENTLEMAN. 


T -WAs fortunate enough, the very day after 
my arrival, to hire a neat, new-built and convenient 
country houfe; for which I paid only forty livres the 
month. I therefore immediately got into it, and made 
the proper difpofitions for a {tay of a couple of months. 
I brought from Lauzanne a letter of recommendation 
to M. Alhiet, one of the moft confiderable inhabitants . 
of Hieres. On hearing that he was at prefent gone to 
his eftate about an hour’s journey from the city, I di- 
rectly fent him the letter by a meffenger. He had the 
civility to come to town the following day, and affifted 
me in making the little arrangements I found necefiary, 
with great politenefs. One difcovers on fuch occafions 
the high value that ought to be fet on complaifance 
and friendly officioufnefs. But for the afliftance of © 
this worthy gentleman I fhould have been exceedingly 
at a lofs, as I was perfectly a ftranger to every perfon 
in the place, and had not a word of the language; for 
the provenzal dialect which is peculiar to thefe people, 
feems to hawe fcarcely any refemblance whatever to the 
french. He fettled my whole houfhold, and procured 
me a cook-maid, who was perhaps the only one in all 
Hieres that could {peak french. I prefently had occa- 
fion to think, that fincerity and officious kindnefs were 
the native virtues of the inhabitants here. The few 

are’. | pei- 
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perfons with whom I had any thing to do, poffeffed 
both of thefe good qualities in an eminent degree; and 
have left in my mind a pleafing recolle@tion of them 
in conjunction with the fentiments of gratitude and 
efteem. ‘On my arrival ] went into a wretched inn, 
before the gate of the city, and remained in it only one 
night. Confequently the people did not make much 
money by me. However, I found during the time of 
my ftay'there, as much friendly officioufnefs from the 
landlady, a good old creature; the daughter, an agree- 
able girl, and the fon, who is the cook of the houfe, 
as if I had been their neareft relation. I had nothing 
to do but to make a fien for what [-wanted; and they 
‘immediately fet about doing their utmoft to procure it 
me. It was the fame with the cook-maid that had been 
hired for me; a tender, delicate girl of about 20 years 
of age: the fame with the people who lived in a {mall 
building adjoining to the houfe in which I dwelt. No 
where have I met with fo much hearty officioufnefs as 
here. 3 

I cannot refrain from giving one more inftance of it; 
for, trifling as thefe things may appear, they never- 
thelefs are really to be clafled among the moft*remar- 
kable obfervation’ of a traveller. I had one day gone 
out upon a walk, attended only by my fervant, and 
had rambled to a pretty confiderable diftance from the © 
town; when all at once I found myfelf fo entangled 
among the hills, that I no longer perceived any outlet 
before me. Erom the fummit of one of them I looked 
down and faw a little cottage; which I attempted to 
reach, that from thence I might difcover fome good 
way to the city. It was very difficult to defcend the 
| | fide 
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fide of the hill; as at various diftances I came fud-_ 
denly upon fteep rocks over which it was impoffible to 
 pafs. At length however I fcrambled to a cultivated 
- field which feemed an appurtenance to the cottage 
abovementioned ; acrofs this field I was to pafs and 
work my way through the vines which cover it, every 
now and then obliged to hold faft by the bufhes, to_ 
fave myfelf from falling down the fteep. Suddenly I 
perceived a man who feemed to be the proprietor of 
this fpot of ground. JI was fomewhat fearful left he 
might be offended at meeting two perfons, entire 
ftrangers to him, who had entered his grounds by fo 
unufual a way; and were in fome fort committing a 
trefpafs by clearing a path to themfelves. But I was 
agreeably and affeCtingly furprifed on feeing him come 
up to me with a friendly countenance, to offer me his 
arm where the declivity was alarming, and help me to 
defcend. I could underftand but little of what he faid; 
but his figns and looks were very intelligible. He 
prefled me, with the utmoft cordiality, to enter his 
cottage and take fome refrefhments. As it was nearly 
noon, and I was haftening home,: I was obliged to de- 
cline the acceptance of his offers. He then turned to 
my fervant, and begged that he at leaft would tafte of 
his wine and bread. I confefs that this philanthropical 
behaviour affected me exceedingly. But I found it 
univerfally among all the owners of the garden-grounds, 
which I was very often obliged to crofs by a path of 
of my own making, for regaining the road, from my 
ignorance of the common way. In many other coun- 
. tries, ftrangers, in fuch fituations, would be treated 
-inavery different manner. But here I found the in- 
AA habi- 
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habitants every where civil and obliging; and I have 


brought away with me the moft advantageous ideas of 


the honeft and amicable character of the natives of 
thefe parts. 

The country about Hieres 1s a low and level plain, 
inclofed by mountains, excepting on the fouth fide, 
where it is bounded by the fea. This plain is about 
five englifh miles f{quare. From the middle of it, it 
feems fo entirely furrounded by mountains, that there 
can be no outlet to it. However there is one to the 
weft, along a narrow vale which reaches to ‘Toulon. 
This plain is watered by the little river Gapaud, which 
takes its rife northward among the mountains and flows 
into the fea, dividing it into two equal parts, whereof 
the weftern fide, or the right hand of the river, is par- 
ticularly fertile. 

The mountains that furround this little territory are 
fplit into a great multitude of hills of various magni-— 
tudes and forms. Many of them are naked rocks; 
others-are grown over with the pinafter and different 
kinds of fhrubs. All thefe mountains are every where 


rugged and fteep. ‘The lower part of them is moftly | 


built upon; but to this end they are all divided into 
terraffes. Yet all the parts of thefe mountains that are 
built over, are very rough and ftony. Only the olive 
tree, with which they are every where richly silica 
will come to any perfection here. 


The low land extends gradually to the fea; and is fo 
boggy that it is only in few places poffible to get quite © 
to it. ' Oppofite to this diftri€t, at the diftance of a 


couple of leagues from the fhore, lie pretty high above 
the fea, the iflands of Mieres, between which and the 


firm . 
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firm land, is a fpacious, but moderately deep and very 


fafe harbour: Only in two places is the main fea to 


be difcerned between the iflands. 

Tt fhould feem as if this whole plain about Hieres 
had formerly been a bay of the fea., M. Bufching, in 
his geography, fays, that heretofore there was a haven 
clofe by Hieres; and that afterwards the fea retired 
about two thoufand paces. We may eafily guefs what 


fort of a retreat of the fea this was, as well as thofe 


perhaps which are faid to have happened in various’ 
other places. The bay was very fhallow; and has been 
gradually filled up by the ftones and earth left in it by 
the river, which fwells to a great height after heavy 
rains.. There is therefore no doubt but the water has 
retired ; fince it was forced back by the earth and the 
ftones. ‘The like filling up of fhallow bays, into which 
rivers flow, muft neceffarily in procefs of time-be lefs 
frequent; becaufe, after fwellings of the rivets many 
thoufand times repeated, the ftreams flowing into them 
from the fides, all the {tones and earth on the fhores 
have been carried away, fo that thofe ftreams and ri- 
vers at prefent have folid banks. It full happens, that, 
after long and heavy rains, or the fudden thawing of 
the fnow collected on the mountains during the win- 
ter, the river overflows its banks, and deluges the 
country round to the height of five or fix feet. But, 


as it now forces but little, quantities of {tones and earth 


before it in its courfe, fo fuch inundations leave no 
confiderable tract of land behind. 
‘Befides this river, here and there are feveral {mall 


_ poor ftreams iffuing from the narrow vallies that run 


between the mountains, which gradually collect into a 
: rivulet ; 
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rivulet; and, after ferving the induftrious inhabitants 
in watering their gardens, run acrofs the plain into 
the fea. 

On the north-weft fide of the mountains that fur- 
round this little country, exactly where the narrow 
vale running towards Toulon comes to an end, ftands 
the city of Hieres ; built on one of the higheft mountains, 
very fteep, and quite pointed at top. Directly over the 
city the mountain rifes into a fharp rock, quite naked, 
which at fome diftance might be naturally taken for 
the walls and towers of a citadel built above the city. 
When feen from the plain, the city makes a good and 
even magnificent appearauce, on account of its fteep” 
elevation, and the numerous churches and other edi- 
fices, which from this eminence agreeably {trike the eye 
below. But, nearly furveyed, and feen within, the 
place is very difagreeable. It contains indeed lofty and 
fubftantial houfes; but the ftreets are narrow, and 
therefore gloomy; and in fome places extremely fteep. 
The upper part of the city ftands on a high rocky 
ground, very difficult of afcent. Here is a nunnery of 
noble ladies, and a collegiate church of twelve cho-. 
rifters. The inhabitants confift of feveral noble fa-, 
milies and opulent burghers; but by far the greateft 
part is compofed of hufbandmen, mechanles and fhop- 
Keepers. 

Not only extraordinaries, and what are deemed ar- 
ticles of luxury, are not to be bought here, but even 
the common neceflaries of life muft be fetched from 
Toulon; which lies at the diftance of three leagues 


from Hieres. However, there : are good regulations in 
\ 
| this 
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this particular; as a conveyance is to be met with al- 
moft every day. I engaged a woman to be my pour- 
voyeufe, to whom I delivered three times a week a lift 
of the things I was in want of; and they were regularly 
brought to the houfe. By way of recompence 1 gave 
her each time, at my own difcretion, a few pence; 
with which fhe was always perfe@tly fatisfied. In this 
manner all kinds of provifion, fuch as meat, fith, fruit, 
coffee, fugar, oil, &c. are fetched from Toulon. Even 


ink I could no where buy in Hieres. But all forts of 


garden ftuff are here to be had in great abundance; and 
the bread is the beft I ever tafted. Wood is fomewhat 
{carce; and is fold by the hundred weight; the hun- 
dred weight at nine fous. ‘ 

Downwards to the plain, and on the plain itfelf, 
particularly in the narrow vale that runs to Toulon, 
the city is furrounded with innumerable gardens and 
efchards; im each of which is a baftide; that 1s, a 
dwelling-houfe, of different dimenfions, according to 
the circumftances of the owner; but always fubftan- 
tially built. ‘The orchards lying neareft the city are - 
moftly planted only with lemon and orange trees, and 
are inclofed with lofty walls. Between thefe walls run 
a number of lanes and allies in all directions; fo that 
the whole is like a great labyrinth, through which a 
ftranger does not eafily find his way. ‘This renders his 
rambles about the town rather difficult, fince, before 


. : 1. 
he can get into any open place, he muft extricate him- 
felf as well as he can from this labyrinth. | 


Thefe orange and lemon orchards are moftly culti- 


| vated with a view to profit ; and therefore the trees are 


planted as clofe together as poffible. That in which I 
| lived 
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lived was covered over with nothing elfe than fuch 


trees. They all ftood at the diftance of eight feet afun- 
der; fo that it was impoffible to rove about for plea- 
fure in it, as there were no fpaces left for walks. Ac- 
cordingly, I was never in it but once, and then only 
for a couple of minutes. The gardens that lie farther 
from town are upon a better plan; being divided into ~ 
‘quarters, with proper walks between them. ‘There the 
orange-trees are planted juft as fruit-trees are with us, 
in our orchards, and room is afforded likewife to other 
trees, as apples, pears, almonds, figs, and cherries: 
but the country around is appropriated to the purpofe 
of growing culinary vegetables. In all remoter places 
the orange is but little cultivated, and the grounds are 
. chiefly laid out in greens for the kitchen and flowers. 
Pleafure gardens, or little {pots deftined merely to 
amufement and recreation, are not to be met with even 
in the largeft poffeffions; all are occupied and cul- 


tivated folely in a view to profit. For pleafing the 
eye, one now and then, indeed, fees a pair of tall and 


melancholy cyprefies in thé entrance to an orchard; 


and, where the proprietor defigns to appear a mag~ - 


nificent, a couple of date trees. 
A confiderable trade is here carried on in oranges 


and lemons. All are packed up in cafes and fent' 


away from hence. ‘The produce is very great. I was 
fhewn an orchard, which I fhould reckon at nine, or 
at the utmoft ten acres, each of 180 fquare roods; 
from which are fold, in moderate years, lemons, and 
oranges to the amount of 8000 to gooo livres;*but in 
years that may be termed abundant, the produce of it 
has fetched 14,000 livres. And yet this fruit 1s fold 

at 


~ 
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at no more than one livre, or ten pence fterling, per 
hundred. But even gain arifes from the bloffoms that 
fall off. They are colleéted, and fold to the perfu- 
mers; for at Marfeilles and all the great towns of thefe 
coafts, are a number of manufactories of perfumes and. 
{weet-fcented pomatums. For this purpofe, they keep 
alfo in their gardens feveral kinds of odoriferous plants 
and flowers; as the jafmine, the acacia mimofa, the 
flowers of which emit a very fragrant {mell, &c. 

Likewife. in culinary vegetables and flowers they 
purfue a very lucrative commerce. All the various 
kinds of cabbages are very delicate here; and whole 
fields are devoted to the growth of artichokes. Almoft 
the whole of thefe are fent to Toulon and Marfeilles, 
as well as the flowers that blow here at a feafon when 
none of them are to be had in places lefs warm. 
From all which it follows that the art of gardening is 
here a very confiderable means of fubfiftence. | 

Almoft all the gardens and orchards are capable of | 
being watered. It is pleafing to fee how ingenioufly 
artificial contrivances are made for turning to profit 
the little running water of the region. Every where 
along the garden-walls are feen {mall bricked aqueducts 
which are fo contrived as that a man can let the water 
into his garden, or leave it to run by, as he fees oc- 
Canon. : | 

The-greateft part of the flat country confifts of corn- 
fields and meadows; the foil whereof is apparently 
good and fertile. The arable land, as throughout the 
whole province, is divided into narrow ftripes, which 
are alternately planted with vines and fowed with corn. 
Befides thefe there are fome that are copioufly planted 


with 
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with olives, figs, and fometimes almond-trees. The 
vines here are not fixed to props. They confift of old 
thick ftems, about half an ell in height, Thefe annu- 
ally put out fhoots, which are then pruned to two 
buds.. ‘The countryman is fo expert in the manage- — 
ment of this, that young bearing wood is always puth- 
ing out, without fuffering the thick ftem to grow up- 
wards. 

In the vineyards we freqnenity ta meet seth eel i 
{paces about ten feet every way, paved with ftone, and 
then done over with mortar; fo that the ground is firm 
and even. On three of the fides of fuch a place are 
little walls about three feet and a half high; on the 
fourth they are open. The bottom, from the open 
fide, is fomewhat floped towards the hinder wall; and 
in the middle of the hinder wall, clofe to the ground, 
runs a {mall bricked canal through the wall. ‘This 
place is the receptacle for the clufters as they are cut 
off in the vintage. From hence they are afterwards 
fetched away on the backs of affes into the town; 
where they are-put under the prefs. ‘The cavity in the 
back wall, as may eafily be conceived, is for the pur- 
pofe of letting off the juice that is exprefled by the 
weight of the bunches lying thus ina heap; for the: 
reception whereof a veflel is placed under the {pout, 
on the outfide of the wall. ‘ 

Where the plain comes in contact with the moun- 
tains, and on the lower part of the mountains them- 
felves, the country has a wilder afpe@. Here it is di- 
vided into terraffes of various breadths; and thefe are 
moftly appropriated to the culture of the vine.. Be- 
yond thefe, all the higher ground is abundantly 
' ftocked 
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ftocked with olive trees. Here and there are to be 


-feen corn-fields ; on the heights, which, though fome- 


what broad, are not very fteep. ‘The fummits of the 
mountains are either bare rocks, or are overgrown with 
trees of no value; namely low and ftunted pinafters 
and fundry kinds of oaks, intermixed with fhrubs and 
little bufhes, juniper, rofemary and cyftus. 

That part which lies beyond the Gapaud is lefs cul- | 
tivated, but richly planted with olive-trees; and a 


 confiderable portion of this plain is comprehended in 


the extenfive falt-mines, of which I fhall take notice 


afterwards, and the adjacent moraffes. 


The whole region is in general very agreeable, and 


_ during the winter particularly healthy. Hence it 1s 


that a great number of valetudinary perfons come hi- 


ther annually from other countries. For thofe who 


are ftrong in their feet, there are very pleafant walks ; 
but in bright weather they feel a want of fhade. A 
foreigner that chufes to make fome ftay here, and is 
accuftomed to butter and milk, will do well to bring 
with him a cow and a good ftock of butter; for butter 
is not at all to be had, and there is no other milk but 
that of goats. Cows are extremely rare, as well as 
horfes. ‘The only cattle they have are affles and goats. In 
a very remote place I once faw a few oxen grazing in a 
meadow. Befide the beautiful fpots, and the diver- 
fified profpeéts that render thefe walks fo pleafant, I 
found a particular pleafure in meeting with a great va- 
Tiety of trees and vegetables, which in England we 
are obliged to keep in hot-houfes. By the roads, and 
in general where there are any eminences, we chiefly 
meet with the following fhrubs: the pomegranate- 
tree, the miaftic [lentifcus], the largze-leaved myrtle, 


ate 
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the yellow jafmine, the honey-fuckle, vations kinds of 
ever-green rofe bufhes, andmany others. But the greateft 


pleafure in thefe walks is the {mell of the bloffoms of a, 


fhrub that grows in amazing plenty in all the hedges 
[{milax afpera fru€tu rubente, c. 8.] with which in 


autumn the whole atmofphere around is perfumed. 


Not lefs delightful to the eye is the rufcus, growing 


among other thick buthes in dampith places.. Ie.isi a. 


fmall fhrub, with fmooth leaves. as tough as parch- 


ment, of an excellent green, which fhews more deep 


in contraft with the ftrong red of a large round berry 
that grows out of the middle of the leaf. 


On the upper and lefs cultivated part of the moun-_ 


tain, grows the above-mentioned pinafter, the holly, 


nd the cork oak, the outer bark whereof is the com- — 


mon cork; but whrch here is not very large. Among 
- the fmaller buthes, the ftrawberry tree [arbutus renedo | 


is particularly agreeable. Late in the autumn are feen 


bloffoms, and fruit at various degrees of maturity, 
all at the fame time, and producing a fine effect. 
The ripe fruit has the appearance of a large ftrawberry, 
with nearly the fame tafte, though lefs delicate and 
fomewhat acid. They hang on long ftalks, like cher- 
ries. The full-grown but yet unripe fruit are of a 
beautiful yellow colour. The juniper fhrub thrives 
alfo: here, and bears fine large berries of a lively 
brown. 


I mentioned above the great falt-work which lies at 
the diftance of feven or eight miles from Hiteres, at 


the fouth- eaft extremity of this plain, and will here 
vi + p) 


give a defcription of it. It confifts, in the main, of 


feveral refervoirs dug in the earth, not far from. the 


I fea, 
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fea, that may be filled with fea-water, which, on 
‘being exhaled, leaves the falt behind. The whole in- 
clofure belonging to this eftablifhment i isa large {quare, 
of feven or eight miles in circuit, and is guarded by a 
deep ditch filled with fea-water, together with a wall, 
to prevent people from clandeftinely entering it. 'The 
entrance to this fquare is by a gate, adjoining to which 
are various buildings for the workmen. 

This wall inclofes all the refervoirs, each of esl’ is 
furrounded by its particular dam, confequently holds 
its water without: letting any run off. Clofe to the 
dams are again every where particular canals, by 
means whereof the people can row about in little 
canoes on each of the refervoirs, for fetching off the 


falt.. Fatther, between every two refervoirs is a place . 


whereon a number of water-wheels, half funk in pits, 
‘are conftructed, and which are worked by horfes. 
‘The ufe of thefe is to draw off the water from cone re- 
fervoir into another. | 

From the canals the refervoirs are replenifhed with 


fea-water ; where it ftands,to evaporate. But, for the 


fake of gaining fo much the more falt at once froma 
refervoir, the brine, when the water is evaporated to a 
<ertain degree, is increafed: by the admiflion of a new 
fupply of water, till it isthought ftrong enough; when 


‘at is left for complete evaporation. When this is over, 


the falt left behind is collected and laid in heaps in dry 
places; and then the refervoir is filled anew with 
water. When the water is moftly evaporated, and the 


falt already there, greagycaremuft be taken that no 


tain falls upon it; as that would diffolve it again. 


_ his is prevented by covering the falt on fuch octa- 
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fions with new brine. ‘This does: not diffolve what is 
there already, neither is it fo thinned by - rain as.to 
be at all diffolved itfelf. : 

The falt is now carried from the heaps He the ma- 
gazine. This is a very long building furrounded with 
‘ftrong walls, like a quadrangular fort, and ftands clofe 
by the fea. From hence it is put on board of roti 
and tranfported for confumption. ; 

Here are made annually from 90 to 100,000 minats 
of falt. ‘The minat contains exactly a hundred weight. 
‘The king, or rather the farmers-general, pay the pro- 
prietor of this work 5 fous for each minat. For which 
he muft deliver the falt on board of fhip, and take the 
charge of carrying on this expenfive undertaking upon 
himfelf. The expences, or yearly difburfements, 
amount to 14,000 livres; confequently, there remains _ 
to the proprietor no more than 1000 livres annually 
net revenue from this fine eftablifhment. 'The farmers- 
general fell for a louis-d’or what cofts them five fous, 
Perhaps fome reader of this paper may afk, whether 
the forefathers of the prefent owner, who planned the 
work, would have taken the pains to execute it, if 
they could have forefeen that their defcendants would 
be permitted to take sii the hundreth part of its pro- 
duce. | 

An officer lives at the magazine, who ed a ™ men 
‘under him, for keeping a ftrict eye upon the works. 

Concerning the mountains which furround the plain 
at Hieres, I have yet a few remarks to make. Thofe 
on the north fide confift of a fmooth flate, grey with 
fomewhat of a reddifh caft, which . feels .fomewhat 
greafy, and will not endure the open air. The earth, 
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With which thefe mountains are but thinly covered, 
feems to be merely of this mouldered flate. Its lamina 
are for the moft part very thin; not thicker than a 
fheet of paper. I found here too, what I have fre- 
quently obferved in féveral flate-mountains, that here 
and there a layer of quite a different ftone appears, of 
the quartz or flint kind, and that in thefe quartzy layers 
are ftones diverfely fhot out into cryftals. It is not 
eafy to guefs how thefe esi tdi ftrata came under 
the others. | | 
~The mountains lying ebwirds the fouth, on iti tila 
coaft, are not quite fo high as thofe on the north fide, 
and are entitely of another fpecies. ‘Their fubftance is 
chalky, either mere limeftone, or greatet and lefs por- 
tions of fine marble. Here and there are quarries, 
where it is broken. The commoneft of thefe marble- 
kinds are dark grey and but half fine; the beft is white 
and fpotted with red. This is very hard, and takes a 
good polifh. The layers of this ftone are from three 
to four inches, to as many feet in thickriefs. Between 
the layers runs a fine red bolus-earth, in which neat 
rowed ee are found. | 
On one of thefe foutherh mountains, in a part per- 
fe&tly uncultivated and ftony, I found a piece of fine 
White falinitic marble lying among the rubbifh occa- 
fioned by the pieces that at times detach themfelves 
and fall down from the rock ; it was manifeftly a frag- 
iment of fome antique work, as it plainly appeared to 
have architectonic members carved. upon it. Other- 
wife there are no traces of any Cécayed ftru€ture to be 
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At the beginning of thefe remarks on Hieres I fpoke | 


in commendation of the good difpofitions of the inhay 
bitants of thefe parts. I ihall here add, that they feem. 
to me to be an induftrious and frugal people. . Early in 
the morning one fees whole families going out of the. 
town to labour in the fields: 'The mothers carry their. 


fucking children with them in a cradle on their heads, - 


and in the evenings return to town in the like manner,. 
On their little parcels of land, they have {mall ftone, 
buildings, in which they repofe in the middle of the, 
day, and where they find a dhelter from, the heat and 
Tain. 

_'The fields are well-cultivated pli, eA ob po 
pelt up by the fpade, on accouut of the deficiency, 
of cattle. They are very attentive to colle& and, 
make ufe of every thing that may be employed as. ma- 


nure.. On the mountains I very frequently found {pots 


newly grubbed up, and difpofed for agriculture, |. 
_ It often firuck me to draw a comparifon between, 
thefe people anal the inhabitants of fmaller towns in. 
Switzerland and different parts of Germany; and the 
comparifon never terminated in favour of the latter. 
Thefe, who moftly have confiderable poffeffions in 
common, whereof a part at leaft of the produce comes 
to the burghers, . are. by far not fo laborious as the 


burghers of Heres. .One frequently fees whole troops — 


of them ftanding idle in their ftreets, or fitting over 
their drink, in the wine-houfes. They prefer living 
indigently.at home, to the Dee OaAE of their condition 
by induftry and labour. ~ Hie, so 

We may hence ‘conclude that rteily. in ye fate of 
uncultivated nature, hates work and is fond of idlenefs; 


e 
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and’that neceffity alone, or refle@tion, can impel him 
to diligence. Neceffity is the’ moft ordinary means to 
this end. As for reflection, a man muft have gone 
fome lengths init, before he feels, that a regular ap- 
plication, and the benefits that arife frem it, are the | 
beit means for leading a contented and pleafant life. 

- There are politicians whe maintain that heavy taxes, 
and impofts fcarcely to be borne, are good methods for 
compelling the common people to work. Men op- 
preffed by taxes certainly work more out of neceffity, 
than a ftill irrational people that can fatisfy their wants 
without much fabour. So far this affertion holds good. 
But the true means of exciting an intrinfic and lafting 
impulfe to diligence, is by calling forth the fentiment 
of good living and the agreeablenefles of abundance. 
He who once properly feels that regularity and labour 
will net only free him from penury, but likewife pro- 
cure him a kind of plenty, from whence an eafier 
and more chearful enjoyment arifes, together with a 
- continual increafe of the means to it, will certainly find 
a fatisfaction in his work. And furely the diligence of 
this man is preferable to his who is driven to labour 
Py dire es | 
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PRAGMENT ON THE LAWS OF NATURE, 


‘THE means of nature, as far as they are known 
to us, may be deduced, according to the theory of the 
roe ae count” 
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count de Buffon*, from two primitive powers, that. 


which caufes gravity, and that which engenders heat. 
The force of impulfion is fubordinate to them. At- 

traction is an univerfal, a ftated, a continued effect. 

Collifion is, however, in moft bodies, only a particu~ 


lar, neither ftated nor continuing effect, and. depends: 


on attraction, as a particular effect on a general one. 

If all collifion were removed, attraction would ne- 
verthelefs continue and operate. But if attraction 
fhould ceafe, collifion would lofe its exiftence, 


This effential difference fnherdinaies, the impulfion 


of attraction. sor 

But ftill more immediately and onivenilly does im- 
pulfion depend on the energy which produces heat, ac- 
cording to the fimple and elevated theory of the french 
Pliny. Impulfion pervades organized badies princi- 
pally by means of heat. By heat they are formed, 
they grow, and expand. From attraction alone. we 
may derive all the operations of unorganifed matter, as 
we may deduce, according to .Buffon’s apparently 

well-founded theory, all the phenomena of living matter 
~ from the fame attractive force, in connection with the 
force of heat. 

That great ribo opiate divides one of the 


greateft this century has praduced—teaches, that not 


only all animals and plants are to be comprehended 
under the head of living matter, but alfo all living or- 
ganifed particles, moleculz, which are fcattered among 
the ruins of organifed bodies, together with the at 


4 See particularly Buffon’s Introduction 4 Vhiftoire naturelle des 


maineraux, in the chapter on Elements. 
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fubftance of lights of fire and heat; in fhort, all mat- 
ter active of itfelfi | 

On this matter he makes the very jut sed that. 
it always tends, from the central point, to the circum- 
ference, i. e. acts with expanfive force; whereas, rude 
unorganifed matter tends from the circumference to. 
the central point, i.e. the law of gravity, or the ats 
tractive power. | 

The direétions of thefe two nomen are oppofite to 
each other, but they preferve the equipoife, without 
ever difturbing it. From the combination of thefe two — 
conftantly active powers, all the phenomena in the 
world refult. It fhould even feem as if the expanfive 
power may be repelled by that of attraction. 

All the powers of matter are ar DRAsEn’ on one fole 
primitive power. 

» Itis very eafy to conceive, that attraction is changed 
into repulfion, as often as bodies come fo very near 
together as to feel a friGtion or a reciprocal fhock. 

After feeing the little that Buffon has delivered on 
this head, it would not be amifs to read the [heoria . 
philofophiz naturalis of pere Bofcovitch, the ragufan 
geometer, who, as Bettinelli, the mathematician at 
Parma, once wrote to Algarotti, has {hewn to demon- 
firation the neceflity of a repulfive power in nature. 

_Bofcovitch, in the paflage where he treats of the 
tranfition of attraction into repulfion, proves, repulfi- 
ones ejufdem effe feriei. cum attraCtionibus, a quibus. 
differunt tantummodo ut negativum 4 pofitivo. Even 
this active power of the element, which fhews itfelf by 
attraction, ig in the leatt diftances,, in minimus diftan-- 
tjis, repellent. | : 
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~ The expanfive power is an effect, refulting from the’ 
attractive force, and always exhibits itfelf, when bos 
dies mutually fhock or rub. It is the reaction of the 
attractive power, which arifes when the primitive parti-. 
cles of matter—that conftantly act in reciprocation—~ 
would pafs into the {tate of immediate conta&t. Heat, 
light, and fire, are the greateft effects of the expanfive 
power which are atall times produced, when, by nature: 
and art, bodies are divided into very {mall parts, which 
meet each other in oppofite directions. — — : 
‘The fhock itfelf, then, according to Buffon’s prin= 
ciples, is dependent on attraction, ‘The expanfive' 
power is nothing but the attractive, in fo far as this 
jatter is become negative. Light, heat, fire, are no, 
more than particular modes of the being of matter. 
There exifts but one force, and but one matter, always’ 
in its parts ftriving to attract or to sida according to, 
circumftances. 


The-attractive power is that of it count Adfhinge & 


ti,’ in’ his excellent dialogues on Newton's optics, 
fpeaks thus: ‘* Attraction, far from being ‘an occult’ 
“* quality, is a very evident property of matter; We 


“* fhould not confound this term, on which the de-° 


““ monftrative explanation of numberlefs phanomena. 
_ © depends, with thofe words to which novidea is con-- 
** nected, and which later philofophers have invented, 
** to enable themielves to give a chimerical reafon for: 
‘* certain phenomena, - Tt is an univerfal princi ples’ 
“¢ which all things muft follow, from the volatile atom,’ 
** to the immenfe orbs of the planets. Its laws are af. 
«< fiened, and its effedts enumerated even to. the: 
—& fmalleft 
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$ fmalleft particular. , Supported on accurate obferva~ 


tions and profound meditation, Newton faw the ne- 


*¢ ceffity of acknowledging the attractive power as an 

» According to Kant’s philofophy ¥, ena two ohlerieie 
powers can be conceived in matter, attractive and res - 
pelling power. From'thefe, as Kant expreffes himfelf, 
every moying power in material nature may be de- 
duced. | | 
» That is: all the movements innature are effe&s of 
attractive or of repulfive power. it 

Matter is impenetrable, by its expanfive power. But 
this 1 is the confequence of the repulfive power sh 

- Pere Bofcovitch in like manner founds the impene- 
trability of bodies on the repellent — of the dle« 
mentary parts. | 

‘The grand, fimple, nil laws of attraction and’ 
sipelitigd to which, what are for the moft part un- 
known to us, the particular law, of chymical affinities, 
of eleCtrical and magnetical phenomena, may in all 
probability be reducible, explain to ts the origin a 
the phyfica! world. | 

Obfervations have made us acquainted with an aa 
tive matter, which ‘has motion, and, as Bofcovitch 
fays with reaion, is never, for one inftant, in a ftate 
of abfolute reft.. Allin the phyfical’ world is. nothing’ 
but metamorphofis. It is only the forms which alter? 
The-quantity-of matter remains ever the fame. © 'The' 
fame fubftance pafles fucceflively through all tie three 


* See Kant’s ag Me punciples of the pence of ‘Batures 
P- 35+ | | 


t See Kant’ 8 js metaph. princ. of the {cience ‘of Mituce, “Pe 43> 
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kingdoms of nature. It appears now as mineral, then 
as plant, now as infect, as bird, as beaft, as man. 
Buffon and profeffor Fabre at Paris teach: that what we 
call element is capable of perpetual transformation, by 
_ the inherentmotions, attraction and expanfion of matter ; 
and that every animal, every plant, may be confidered_ 
as a {mall central point of heat or of fire, which ap- 
prepriates to itfelf the air and the water that furround 
it, and aflimilates itfelf to them, for vegetating, or 
for nourifhing itfelf, and for living on the products of 
the earth, which themfelves are nothing but previous 
fixt air and water. It appropriates to itfelf at the fame 
time a {mall quantity of earth, and as it receives the 
impreffions of light and the heat of the fun, and like- 
wife that of the earth, it changes each feveral element 
in its fubftance, works, compounds, unites them, 
places them, in certain ciccumftances, in oppofition 
to each other, till they have entered the form that is 
neceffary to its developement. 

An active fluid animates the world. ‘This fluid) is 
no other than the etherial matter, which by the move- 
ments of attraction and expanfion is modified in vas 
rious ways. F 

We difcover by the micgildopes fays a pies ob= 
ferver of nature *, in the infufions of animal and veges 
table fubitances, active, felf-moving particles. It is 
credible, that thefe are nothing but the etherial mat- 
ter, which from a grofler fubftance is become fixt to a 
| certain point. 


* M. Fabre, in his ingenious Effai fur les facultés de Vame, 
Amfterd. and Parisy 1785. 
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a return once more to the attra€tive power — it is 

which in heaven and on the earth, in infinite 
se and in bodies which clofely furround us, 
manifefts itfelf by a thoufand undeniable difplays. It 
regulates the motions of Saturn, as well as caufes an © 
apple to fall from the tree. This fimple, but at all 
times invariable caufe, is the foundation of the order 
and harmony of the world. 

The conviction of the fimplicity and neceffity of the 
Jaws of nature, which, in fact, are the laws of God, 
and bear the imprefs of his immutability, is, by the 
way, of great advantage to us, in difpofing us to re- 
ject, as fabulous and abfurd, a prior, all accounts of 
miracles, pretended to be wrought in one place or 
another. 

Whether we hold thefe great laws of nature, wileredt 
every phenomenon is a confequence or refult, to be 
the work of Gad, and, if I may fo fpeak, the phyfi- 
_¢al expreffion of his unchangeable will, or believe 
thefe laws to be founded in the intrinfic, but to us un- 
known nature of things, yet are they in all cafes inva- 
riable. A miracle, that overfets thefe laws, would 
deftroy the order and harmony of the phyfical world. 
From millions of exampies of this, we will adduce 
only one. : si 

The Roman annals mark the afcent of Romulus to a 
place among the gods; and Seneca cites a “later but 
fimilar event. 

Suppofe a thoufand witnedles fhould deliver shia : 
atteftations of this fact, a man would immediately re-_ 
ject it, without making any account of the number 
and the good characters of the witneffes, as a fiction 

at 
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‘at variance with all the laws of nature, and confe- 
quently deftitute of every degree of probability. “For 
the phyfical impoffibility of the fa& depofed is fufcep- 
tible of the ftrongeft demonftration. The falfehood 
of the witneffes in behalf of this fat, Salles then na< 
ncwiage of itfelf. 

Let us fuppofe the afcenfion of Rownivtuae or of that 
other perfon whom Seneca mentions, to involve at the 
fame time a tranflation of thefe men from the earth 
into a remote planet, or one of the fixed ftars. 

Undoubtedly their journey through the air is full 
change of place; is motion. 

But every motion, atthe end of the attractive or re-_ 
pulfive force, is by its natural effect repelled. It is 
now at firft fight clear, that the attractive force of our 
globe permits none of its pertaining bodies to get 
loofe from it, and to rufh in rapid flight to other 
Spheres, to increafe their mafs. We are faftened by 
an iron chain to this vortex, the motions whereof we: - 
are obliged to follow. — ; 

- Should, however, fome attractive power, operating: 
from afar, be able to bear away a human body from 
our earth, and waft it in the boundlefs regian of 
{pace? 

Refle&t on the monftrous confequences which fuch’ 
an event muft neceffarily have: been attended with to 
the whole globe! 

How could that power fo Sahai adaety act on bit! 
one part of the globe, and overcome the contrariwife 
dabouring pull of the earth, without proportionably’ 
acting likewife on thofe atoms which lay neareft to. 


— drawn off, and bringing them into fucceffion ? —~* 
This 
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‘This muft have happened the rather, -as the diftance 
of the atoms which lay next to thofe carried off, com- 
pared with the diftance of thofe very ones drawn away, 
gives a difference, which is to be regarded as infinitely 
{mall, and hence in refpect to the effect of the force 
which fevered thofe atoms from the globe, could have 
caufed no remarkable difference at all. Never once 
can the earth be deprived of whatever belongs to its 
individuity. Every lofs of its atoms would leffen its 
gravity. ‘Thus fhaken in its courfe, it would foon be 
unable to preferve its equilibrium in regard to the reft 
of the fpheres; and thus its deftruCtion muft unavoid- 
ably enfue. ‘The earth’s mafs of force can nowife be 
diminifhed ; which yet, by the lofs of the fmalleft fub- 
fiance, it would inevitably be. 
-, Befides; whence came that monftrous,. oui) 
acting force, which operated, as it were, but fora 
moment, on a certain point of our ball, and then — 
exifted no more? Sprung it from nothing to {natch 
away an inhabitant of our earth; and then, after a mo- 
mentaneous agency, to fall back again into its primi- 
tive nothing ? 

‘The mathematical ohilofopher perceives tic the 
pean of thofe two perfons mentioned in the annals of 
‘Rome, could not have happened without a violation of 
the laws of gravity; that this miracle would have fpread 
tonfafion through all the fpheres, even to the’ Al-. 
mighty’s throne, and would have fhaken the firm 
foundations whereon the order and exiftence of the 
phyfical world is built. The total filence of hiftory on ~ 
the great confequences fuch an event mutt neceffarily 
have. produced on the globe, is a fure demonftration 
that thefe tranfzctions in reality never happened. jr 
Me 7 : Ido 
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‘I do not expect that fuch events, which are mani>’ 
feftly in the rank of locomutative motion, will be pres 


tended by any one to be immediate operations of the 


divine will. It is not allowed, according to rational 
philofophy, in the explanation of particular events, 
which are parts of the fenfible world, to take refuge in 
the will, or the immediate agency of an hyperphyfical 
being. Befides, it can only with great impropriety be 


faid of the Supreme Being that he has volition. The 


conclufion from the foregoing confiderations arifes of 


itfelf. The firft requifite to the credibility of a fact is | 


its phyfical poffibility. When this is wanting, the re- 
Jator of fuch a fact can have no claim whatever on our 
acceptation and belief. 7 
~The reafon for our rejection of his” teftimony 1s 
drawn from the nature of the matter itfelf, 1. e. from 
its phyfical impoffibility. | 
This reafon then 1s fully decifive. When once we 
have attended to it, Proculeius may exclaim as loud as 
he pleafes: ‘‘ Romans, this prince, whofe death ‘you 
<< lament, is not dead. He is afcended into heaven, 
«© where he now fits by the fide of Jupiter.” The an-~ 
nalifts. may affure us to the end of time that Romulus 
appeared to more than a thoufand perfons. » More af 
fured of the juftnefs of our axioms than of the veracity 
of their witneffes; taught by a thoufand experiences of 
the mendacity of mankind, but not even by one, of 
their ability in miracles *, we might reply to fuch a re- 
lator, in the words of Diderot: Tous les peuples ont 
de ces faits, a asi pour étre riergealetx ii ne manque 


* That the {pirit or foul of Romulus might take its flight to live 


and operate in another fphere is eafily conceivable ; the matter here | 


is only with his body. _ 
rh; que 


ae 
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_ gue d’étre vrais; avec lefquels on démontre tout, mais 
qu'on ne prouve point; qu’on n’ofe nier fans étre impie, 
et quon ne peut croire, fans étre imbécille. 


AN ATTEMPT TO DEMONSTRATE THE EXISTENCE 


OF GOD, FROM THE FORMATION OF MAN. 


~ METAPHYSICS, according to the confeftion 
of the greateft philofophers, are unable to give us com- 
plete conviction of the being of God. The following 
popular proof, which is almoft totally independent on 
-metaphyfics, has always feemed to me the moft con- 
vincing. | 

The point from whence I fet out is this: Our earth 
has been for feveral thoufand years alternately the {port 
of fire and water. The proofs of this affertion are in- 
numerable. We need only to confult the writings of 
thofe who have made it their bufinefs to pry into 
nature. , 

Had the globe been, as Leibnitz and Buffon affert, 
at any time a glowing mafs, then it is clear, that at 
that time no men nor animals were upon the earth. 

The eternal feminal eggs, which fome atheifts have 
had recourfe to as their laft refort, could never have 
withftood the continued glow, but muft have been 
utterly deftroyed. 

How is it poffible, that, from this mafs of drofs, of 
afhes, of molten and then indurated metallic fub- 


ftances, of calcined ftones, &c. that from this enor- 
mous 
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mous ump of minerals, which we call the earth, the 
firft men and the firit Pe soxtia of ia kind, oat 


have arifend: | alee & 7 “9 


The globe was as unable to ordinal of itfele its 5 inte | 


inhabitants, as at prefent a defert ifland, in the midft 
of the fouthern ocean, is to prope itfelf with men, 
and living creatures, 

But it is doubted wets ever this terreftrial body 
has been a mafs of glowing fire, whether Buffon is in 


the right ? This, at leaft, muft be confeffed, thatthe fea 
has formerly covered the whole furface of the globe, 


that only the fummits of the higheft mountains ap~ 
peared above the all-involving ocean. This is evinced 
by a thoufand and a thoufand proofs. 


According to the judgement of the prea re-= 


fearchers into nature, this great deluge mut have lafted 
very long — probably fome thoufands of years! | 

_ During that period the ees could not have been 
anhabited by men and land-animals. Can it be be- 
lieved, that our race was ever of the nature of a 
mackarel or a fprat, and inhabited the watery element? 


Certainly, as little as it can be imagined, that mackarel 


and f{prats have ever been the inhabitants of ary 
land | 

‘Telliamed’s fith- men can only be confidered 2 as fie- 
tions of the abfurdeft clafs. 

_ Neither could mankind have fapported themfelves 
on the pinnacles of the loftieft Alps, which remained 
dry during the deluge For the tops of the loftieft 
mountzins of the globe are. barren rocks, where no- 
‘thing g moe sa, or notaing proper to the nourifhment hs 
man. 


But 
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Bnt how did elephants, and other animals of pon- 
derous bodies, climb them? How could thofe animals 
who are peculiarly adapted to the torrid zone, endure 
the cold air of the higheft mountains ? 

If then, as it cannot be denied, the furface of the 


| olobe was, fora long period of time, overflowed and 


uninhabitable for land-animals, the idea of an infinite 
feries 4 parte ante of fathers and fons mutt ,neceflarily 
fall to the ground, and the feries of propagation in the 
humantace, and in the other animal races, mutt have 
had a beginning. 

Whence, now,-did the firft, therefore unengendered, 


-tmen, the firft beafts of every kind, proceed? Not 


from eternal feminal-eggs — becaufe whatever is eter- 


nal, is likewife neceflary and unalterable. 


Where are thefe eggs at prefent ? — Why do we 
not fee in our times young elephants creeping up from 
thefe eggs in the deferts of Africa ? — How were thefe 
egos reriderctl capable of fubfifting fo o under water 
without corruption ? 

Juft as little capable was the earth of bringing forth 
fpontaneoufly the firft living creatures. If it ever pof- 
feffed this procreative power, it muft ftill poffefs it. 


Still fhould we fee, half or whole formed men, horfes, 


_ &¢. proceeding from the flime which the fun had 


heated. 

For, if the nature of the world Be eternal and unal- 
terable, how could that procreative power forfake it 
and go out? What can be more childith, than the 
fentiment of la Mettrie, that the earth -is like an old 


‘hen that has left off laying ? — Columella thought 


more juftly. In the foremoft pages of his book de re 
VOL. I. cic ‘ruftica,. 


Yet 
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_vuftica, he refutes thofe who maintain, that the earth, 
the common mother of all things, is, as in human 


creatures, become unfruitful by age. But that the 


globe {pontaneoufly brought forth men and beafts, 
can only be believed by thofe who find it not impof- 
fible, for a garden, by its prolific and plaftic energy, 


to produce its gardener, and a field the oxen that plow | 


it. : 3 
Who can believe, that the frozen foil of Lapland 


originally produced its reindeer, or that the arid fands of | 


the Lybian deferts were the parent of lions, ‘tigers, 
oftriches, and monkies? 

If then the fuppofition of eternal feminal-eggs be 
groundlefs,—if this terreftrial ball, which, excepting 
its living inhabitants, 1s nought but an enormous lump 
of lifelefs minerals, deftitute of all means for procrea- 
ting man or beaft —if, at the fame time, we muft 
neceflarily admit, that the fucceflion of propagations 
in the human and the animal races mutt have had a 
beginning — is the production of the firft parents of 
our race, and the firft beafts of every kind, to be ac- 
counted for by any mechanifin of the corporeal world? 
Is it then abfurd to call in the immediate agency of a 
higher, of a {uperhuman, a fuperterreftrial being? — 

_ ‘The formation of the firft men, of the firft animals 
of every kind, is abfolutely inconceivable upon the 
notion of a mechanical agency. It 1s juftly faid by 


-profeffor Feber, that, by the intelleét machines have ~~ 


been produced, this we. know affuredly from. expe- 
rience. But that the intellect could ever be produced 


tf 


by a machine, however artfully conftructed, of this we . 


_ have not the teftimony of one fingle experience. 


Whoever. 


¢ 
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_ Whoever can admit, that men once fprouted up like 


fungufes from the earth, or that flime, heated by the 
fun and fet in fermentation, at fome period long re- 


mote, became men, horfes, fowls, &c. the fame perfon 
will not find the metamorphofes fung by Ovid, nor 
any of the miracles of fuperftition, nor any antiphy- 
fical accounts, nor events contradictory to common 
experience, at al! improbable. © 

For he afcribes to the earth a generative faculty — 
to the accidental commixture and combination of the 
particles of earth, water, air, and fire, an effect, to 
which, as experience fhews, they are not competent. 

How great reafon therefore has Schloetzer for faying: 


*¢ Man is the produ¢t of immediate creation. ‘The ac- 


*< cidental apparition of man and beaft from flime, 
‘¢ animated and enlivened by the heat of the fun, the 
** men {prung from the earth, of the Greeks, the fifh- 
“< men of Anaximander and ‘Telliamed, are all, ac- 
** cording to our modern perceptions — nonfenfe.” 


LETTER FROM A FRENCH OFFICER IN THE 


ISLAND OF CORSICA. 


2 


Baftia, 178r. 


You are too well verfed in hiftory to make it 
neceffary for me to carry you back to the remote pe- 
riods of Corfica. Here they have a tale of a lady of 
Liguria, by name Corfa Bubulca, who brought a co- 
lony to this place. ‘To the natural inconftancy of thefe 

Vs 7 iflanders 
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iflanders it is owing, that they have fo often changed 
their mafters. Corfica has been fucceffively the pro- 
perty of the Ligurians, the Phoceans, the Tyrrhe- 
nians, the Hetrurians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Goths, the Saracens, the Pope, the Genoefe, the 
Pifans, and the kings of Arragon, Sardinia, and 
France. ‘They chofe themfelves a king in the perfon 
of the famous baron Theodore, a German, who was af- 
_ terwards expelled, then recalled, and again driven out, 
till at length he died in trouble and diftrefs at London; 


where Paoli, either more difcreet, or better fupported . 


by circumftances, at prefent enjoys a handfome main- 
‘tenance, though without the hope of ever regaining 


the efteem and confidence of his countrymen. The 
Corficans, finding the yoke of the Genoefe utterly - 


infupportable, that republic faw itfelf compelled to 
cede the ifland to the crown of France, which has been 
at the expence of much blood and treafure to fecure 
its poffeffion. 

Notwithftanding the ill opinion that is generally en- 
tertained of Corfica, yet it appears to merit the atten- 
tion of the crown on two confiderations. 


In the firft place, becaufe the poffeffion of it pu 


put the enemies of France in a condition to do great 


damage to her trade and navigation, by cruifing to the 


heights of Antilles, ‘Toulon, Marfeilles, &c. Secondly, 
becaufe this place is fo excellently calculated to be the 
prime ftaple of the Levant, and the - ‘magazine of the 


whole mediterranean trade. Antilles. iS no more than 7 


forty french miles from it. 
Confidered in this point of view, and wie paying 
‘any regard to what it has coft or ftill cofts, it fhould 


4. | en re  almoft 
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almoft feem as if the political intereft of France made 
‘the keeping of it indifpenfably neceflary, were it only 
to prevent other nations from making their ufes of it. 
- Confequently, the little produce of the ifland does not 
come into the account; which, in proportion to its — 
magnitude, is but very moderate. I will {pecify its 
productions according to the provinces, beginning 
from the fouthern promontory. 

The cape Corfo produces wine: but to that fole article 
its whole produce is confined. It would be well if the 
vine plants and the grapes were better cultivated and 
managed. At prefent none can be exported but what are 
firft boiled. ‘This branch of commerce is moderate. 
Cape Corfo has neither woods nor mulberry-trees, few 
olive-trees, but little corn, and chef{nuts almoft none at 
all. The foil of this province is dry and bare. It 
yields gold, filver, copper, lead, markaffites, roch-al- 
lum, antimony, loadftone, and marble. They collect 
the leaves of the bufhes which they fell in bread to the 
Genoefe for curing their raw hides. This traffic. 
however is no great matter. 

The province of Baftia is better cultivated; it hascorn, 
wine, flax, olives, mulberry and other fruit trees, but 

efpecially che{nut-trees in abundance in the diftrict. of 
, Ampugnani, ‘Touch-ftone 1s found in the river Gelo, 
which is dry in fummer, and roch-allum in la Cazinca, 
a little territory bordering on the province Aleria. 

Aleria would be the beft province of the ifland, if the 
air were but wholefomer. The foil is deep and fertile. 
The fea-flime has manured it, and it bears excellent 
wheat. But all that lies to the fea is {wampy, and there 
arifes fuch a peftilential vapour,’ particularly in June, 


Ca 3 july, 
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july, and Auguft, that a man rifks his life by paffing a 


‘night in thefe flats. ‘The air at F iumorbo, the moun- 


tainous part of the country, is healthy, and the ground 


~covered with fine woods. At the village Ifolaccio are 
hot fprings, which were very famous in the time of the ~ 


Romans. We ftill fee the remains of the baths that 


were built there. Half a mile from the fea we perceive 


the.ruins of an antient city which bore the name of 
Aleria. They confit of decayed walls and the frag- 
ments of fome houfes. The four walls of a church are 
ftill ftanding, but the architeCture fhews it to be of no 
remoter a date than the fifteenth century at the utmoft; 
whereas, we know that Aleria was exifting in the time 


of the Saracens. It is afferted that 1t contained fixty 


thoufand inhabitants. Not far from this, in the opi- 
nion of the hiftoriographers, ftood the city of Accia; 


- of which, however, there is not the {malleft veftige re- 


maining. 

Bonifacio and Porto-Vecchio contain vaft tracts of 
land that might be excellently employed in agriculture ; 
neither is there any fcarcity of wood and water; but 


only the diftricts about the inhabited places are culti- 
-wated, 

The air'at Porto-Vecchio, on account of the neigh- 
bouring marfhes, is very unwholefome during the fum- 


mer; this is owing to the negligence of the inhabt. 


tants, who fuffer their haven, where 1t incroaches on 


the land, to get choaked up with mud. ‘The clean- 


. fing of the haven would render it one of the fineft and 


beft in ail the Mediterranean, and at the fame time make 
the country more falubrious. Porto-Yecchio is only a 


wretched 
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wretched village, notwithftanding it is honoured with 
the title of a city. 
Bonifacio 1s fituated on an eminence on the fouthern 
point of the ifland, overagainft Sardinia, and is tole- 
rably well fortified. Hard by are feveral caverns, re- 
markable for their petrifactions: they remind me of 
Ciaudian’s fine defcription of thefe natural productions, 
in one of his epigrams, though they properly do not be- 


; 


long to that department of poetry: 


Poffedit glacies nature: figna prioris: 
- Que fit parte lapis, frigora parte negat. 
Sollers lufit hiems, imperfectoque rigore 
Nobilior, mittis gemma tumefcit aquis. . 
Sartena carries on a commerce in wine and corn, but 
the cultivation of either amounts to no great matter. 
We meet here with chefnuts. ‘This province lies con- 
veniently for trade, as the gulf of Valinco extends far 
into the country. ‘The inhabitants of Sartena have ta- 
ken it into their heads, that they are all of noble race, 
and ever fince they have given admiffion to this charm- 
ing dream, they pafs their lives'in idlenefs, and have 


filled the whole diftrict with. proud and poor inhabi- 


tants. ‘The neighbouring hills abound in marble. 
The province Ajaccio poffeffes all the advantages of 
an eafy traffic, as its golfo is very deep, its circum- 
ference confiderable, and its foil well watered and co- 
vered with forefts. At the fame time this province is 
among thofe that are the worft buutupon. The city of 
the fame name is very elegant; the ftreets are all in 
right lines, and tolerably well built. It is thé only 


one that has the look of a french city. 


a aye Vica 
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‘Vico contains the fineft forefts on the ifland. ‘The 
golfo di Sagona, on the one fide, and that of Porto on 
the other, facilitate their commerce. This province 
is fhaded by numerous chefnut-trees and olives; its 
vallies are richly fupplied with water, and yet agricul< 
ture 1s in a very poor condition. Vico is but a village, 
and at Guagno, not far from it, are warm baths. 

Corte, the centre of the ifland, is in the fame bad 
ftate, notwithftanding the high road from Baftia, and 
its abundance of water, woods and vallies, which 
might fo eafily be turned to profit. -Gold, fulphur, | 
and talc, are found here. The city of. this name, 
which was formerly the capital of the ifland, is a mi- 
feable open fpot, lying on the declivity of a lofty 
mountain, and from its foot looks like an old forfaken 
-{wallow’s neft.. A certain Strangelo, who has publithed 
a map of Corfica, mentions, in the hiftorical part of 
it, that, from January 1767. to March 1768. no lefs 
than 47,000 foreigners fettled at Corte, which has not 
room to contain 4000 perfons. Probably it is an error 
of the prefs; three nullos too much! et fic de ceteris, 

The province Calvi is leaft adapted to agriculture, 
excepting fome glens that le towards the fea. The 
city of this name, built on a rock, is tolerably ftrong. 
The infide 1s quite in the corfican manner. 

Algagliola and Ifola Roffa are two fmall villages on 

the fea-coaft, which carry on a petty commerce. 
Belagna, fo much extolled for its fertility, is limited 
mn that and its wealth to the fingle Pieve Tuani. Oil 
forms the sel branch of its commerce; but it 1s con+ 
fiderable. Many almond-trees are feen here. ‘This 
Pieve ‘Puani is a fmall vale, two miles long and four 
broad, 
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broad, and may be called the garden of the ifland; 
but, on leaving this vale on whichever fide we will, 
Corfica refumes its fad and arid afpect. We come to 
bare unfruitful mountains, efpecially towards Nebio. 
But they yield very beautiful porphyry: from hence 
was fetched the whole quantity ufed for the chapel of 
the annunciation of Mary at Florence. In the Tiver 
Caccia is found red-ocre. , 

Nebio has nothing good but its dale, ‘which is 
bounded by the golfo of St. Florence, and at prefent 
is quite defencelefs; but it is of great importance to 
the ifland. Whoever fhould make himfelf mafter of 
this golfo, may eafily penetrate into the dale, and 
without any impediment take poffeffion of the heights 
that extend over the provinces of Baftia and Belagna, 


and from thence overrun the whole ifland. Accor - 


dingly, the Corficans gave up all for loft, on feeing 
that we had once fecured this pafs. 

Saint Florence is a wretched town on the golfo of that 
name. The air is here very unwholefome from the 
fame caufe that neceffitated the inhabitants to defert 
Porto-Vecchio. It might here be corrected with as 
little trouble as there ; and, in my opinion, this ought 
to be done before they begin to work at the fortifi- 
cations; in the mean time they pafs the whole year at _ 
Saint Florence, and the prefent commandant has long 
made his abode at this place. 

From this fhort defcription, you may perceive that 


the commerce of: the ifland, at this moment, is not in 


the moft flourifhing condition. . Accordingly the ba- 


lance is eighty thoufand livres per month againft us, 


as 
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as fo much goes out of the ifland for neceffaries of al 
kinds, . | 

The duties are Afieen*? per cent on foreign, and feven 
and a half per cent on french imports. ‘Doubtlefs the 
crown had the wifeft reafons for this regulation > it 
wanted the Corficans to difpenfe with foreign affiftance, 
by caufing them to pay fomewhat dearer for it. But 
_. perhaps a general liberty of trade would have made it 
. Hourifh more in the corfican ports, whereas too much 
interference of government always {cares it away. A 
fimple charge for anchorage, would perhaps have 


brought in as much as the duty: the neighbouring na- 


tions would have been accuftomed to vifit Corfica, and 
it is more than probable that this ifland would by this 
time have been one’ of the feats of commerce>of the 


mediterranean fea, and the foremoft ftaple of the Le-— 


vant; and perhaps I may be miftaken. 

The only tax in Corfica is the affefiment. It relates 
principally to landed eftates. The crown thought to 
give a {pur to the inactivity of the Corficans by laying 
on this tax: and it would have fucceeded with any 
other people; but this forms an exception to the rule; 
the affeflment feems to have quite overpowered them; 
accordingly, it hasbeen thought fit to alter the plan. 


I am perfuaded that we fhould have a. thorough 


knowledge of the phyfical part of a country and the 
genius of its inhabitants, before we proceed to new 
impofitions, efpecially in a nation that has but lately 


been fubjugated, and has been accuftomed to anarchy — 


and civil diffentions. 
The Corfican cannot do without a mafter, but he 
that becomes fo is fure of his hatred. His lazinefs is a 
fault 
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fault of his temperament, which the climate increafes, 
and a confequence of his pufillanimity, which again 
is the fruit of his inteftine broils. We fhould therefore 
eo gently to work with him, if we would gain his 
friendthip, and imperceptibly infpire him with an in~ 
clination to work, as he will dever fubmit to be 
abruptly burdened, | 

The only objection of any confequence, 1s, that the 
revenues of the crown will be lefléned, and the ex- 
pences which it muft neceffarily be at for Corfica in- 
creafed. But to this it may be anfwered, that there 
are more fimple and eafy methods as well to leffen this 
“expence as to fupply the deficiencies arifing from this 
‘abolition of the two kinds of impoft, and at the fame 
time be a relief to the nation. It is the bufinefs of the 
crown to think of thefe methods. 

One circumftance efpecially mutt never be loft fight 
of, that the Corfican is accuftomed to. live frugally, 
that he confequently knows but few wants, and there - 
fore has no inclination to works that would bring him 
in more money than he has occafion to fpend in the 
indifpenfable neceffaries of life. Such a nation puts a 
ftop to all the calculations of politicians. ‘The beft 
project at this moment would be to induce foreigners 
to fettle in Corfica. But in this we muft go prudently 
_andjceconomically to work, and Saba act with 
| Gitinels towards the natives, : 

To judge from the ftate of affairs in America and 
Europe, and the vifionary ideas of the Englith which 
' make them forget that it is a folly to lavith money and 
troops in conquering an open country, which may as 


ic “seme at any time be loft again; to judge from this 


conduct, 
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conduct, it fhould feem as if Corfica was the only 
country in Europe on which that nation can wreak its 


vengeance, by making a diverfion againft us. Why 


elfe fhould they continue to pay Paoli his penfion of 
two thoufand pounds fterling? his name indeed is now 
no more than a tattered’ fcarecrow, no longer of any 
great fervice ; the utmoft it could do might be to ftir 
up fome enthufiafts of Niolo to throw us into diftur- 
bance, if we were not too ftrong in the ifland, - 

Niolo is a bafon of two miles in breadth and four in 
length ; it lies between the provinces Vico, Calvi, and 


Corte, and isin a manner confined by the latter. It 


has the figure of a boat. All its inhabitants have a fa- 
vage look, and their manners are much more rude than 
thofe of the other parts. They lead a paftoral life, ro- 


ving about the ifland the whole year through with 


their flocks and herds, which their own diftrict is as lit- 
tle able to fupport as themfelves. This channel, how- 
ever, is of great utility in time of war; as it has but 
four entrances, where any one with a handful of peo- 
ple. might defend it againft an army of 10,000 men. 
Thefe pofts then muft be firft fecured in cafe of,an at- 
tack. 'Thefe entrances are extremely difficult. . They 
are narrow pafles hewn in the rock, leading to fteep 


overhanging precipices. The Corficans are fully fen- 


fible to the advantages of this tract of country. It was 
here where the laft’ infurre¢tion happened. It might 
have been productive of bad confequences, had not the 
Niolefe begun their attempt before their project was 
ripe for execution, and that without firft taking pof- 
feffion of the fom pies fo that when they would 

Pies, have 
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have done it, our troops had already made ee 
mafters of them. | 

Corfica might be made a place of refuge to the un- 


happy fchifmatical Greeks, who labour under fo many 
oppreffions'in the Levant, and have long been fighing 


after a fecure and quiet abode. The colony of Carghefa 


would be ‘the fruitful parent of numerous fettlements, 
and the example of activity and induftry fet by thefe 
fugitives might be a {pur to the emulation of the other 
Corficans, or roufe them at leaft from their pee 
indolence and floth. 

She? poor Acadians, who adhered to the crown of 
France, and refufed to bend their necks to the yoke of 
Lingland at the laft treaty of peace, languifh in Poitou 
and are a burden to the government, without any cer- 


tain {upport. Certain privileges granted them would 


enable thefe diftreffed families to render the defart 


tracts of Corfica populous and productive. 


The ifland abounds in excellent firs and pines, of 
large growth, and inferior to none for the purpofes of 
fhip-building. The foreft of Aiton is an inexhauftible 
plantation of beautiful trees. They had this reputation 
fo long ago as the time > of Dionyfio Affro: witnefs the 


following verfes : 


Nulla tamen tellus latiffima robora fylveo 
Sic habilis generat. 


Better treatment and better culture; and Corfica 
would yield good wine and excellent oil. The mul- 


_ berry-tree thrives here to admiration, and filk of a 
pretty good quality is made. Formerly ne Corficans 
paid their tributes in wax ;. the culture of bees is there- 


sore 
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fore underftood in the country. Formerly too they 


made falt; why fhould they not make it fill? ‘The 


Z e } ° ° f . Cae e “ 
2 
growth of corn might likewife come again into practice, 


if more attention was ‘paid to the draining of the 


morafles. 
In Corfica there are neither. wolves nor aE ih 


foxes are here in plenty, ftrong enough to worry and 


devour young lambs. All {pecies of animals are fmaller. 


here than elfewhere, and feem av if degenerated. ‘The 
hogs, quails, and pidgeons, are. excellent; fowls and 
game are moderately large, excepting the wild-boar, 
which is neither large nor wild. The fith of the Me- 
diterranean are not to be compared with thofe of the 
ocean. ‘They bear the fame relation as pond fifth to 
river fifth. 

Corfica contains between 130,c00and 140,000 inha- 
bitants, as well natives, as French and foreigners. 

The ifland produces gold, filver, copper, iron, lead, 
fulphur, antimony, bafalt, chalk, rochallum, zinnabar, 
jafper, porphyry, and marble of various colours; like- 


wife yellow topazes, both of the pyramidal and cubic. 


forms. : 
The beft ftone for building is called travertina. It 


is very hard, and fo difpofed that it makes the whole 


thicknefs of the wall. ‘There is plenty of cryftal 1 in the 


mountains of Cagna, Cazinca and Niolo. 
Along the coaft grow white and red corals. The 
black are imperfect madrepores. The rocks of cape 


' Corfo ate covered with corallides. 


The fpecies of pine, called here carricio, is a fort of 
cedar, which is highly prized both on account of its 


beauty and its goodnefs. This tree grows to the height — 


Rte ase, 
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: , and i is as ftraight and fmooth as a reed. 
__ Its rofin is fine and tranfparent, its wood very hard, 
and 13 exceedingly well adapted to the purpofes of fhip- 
building and the conftruétion of houfes. Fruit-trees 
are but indifferent, except the fig, almond, and chef- 
nut, which fucceed every where. 

_. Cagna and Graddaccio are the higheft mountains of 
 Corfica. On the latter is a lake of confiderable mag- 
nitude; the circumjacent territory is covered with 
wood. If you would get a notion of the horrors of the 
Thebaic deferts, you fhould vifit the vale of Cruzzini; 
but not as I did, who had nearly paid for it with my 
life, as I fell with my horfe down a fteep of more than 
twenty toifes, among nothing but rocks. 

After the inveftigations I have made into the nature 
of the terrain in the parts about Antibes, into the fpe-. 
cies of the woods, {tones, {trata and even the products 
of the foil, [am more and more confirmed in my hy- 
_pothefis that Corfica, has been feveretl’ from Provence 
by one of thofe violent convulfions of the globe, which 
muft have frequently happened in’ the remote ages of 
antiquity. But the analogy extends not to the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants ; for the Provensal is as a¢tive 
as the Corfican 1s flothful. 


GR IMAL D-E 
A TRUE STORY, 


Pi the civil war of Conn: an Italian, of 
the name of Grimaldi, fled to Pifa, Money was the 
only thing in the univerfe that could boaft of his 
friendfhip and, efteem. He maintained, that fortune 

: ought 
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ought to be purfued in any way and at any price, 

that no means were difgraceful-but fuch as did Abt fuc- 
ceed. He that has a great ftore of money, he ufed to 
fay, has but few ftings of confcience. 

We may readily fuppofe, that a man of an max- 
ims had formed a fettled plan to become rich. Ac- 
cordingly he began very early to labour at the edifice of 
his fortune, and even in his youth he merited the appella-~ 
tion of an old mifer. With the talent of acquiring 
riches, he united the far more extraordinary art of 
keeping them. He lived quite alone. He had neither 
dog nor cat in the houfe; becaufe he muft havé found 
them in victuals. Neither did he keep a fervant; to 
{pare himfelf the neceffity of paying wages. Moreover, 
he was in continual fear of being robbed ; and theft was | 
in his eftimation a crime of blacker dye than parri- | 
cide. He was univerfally the object of hatred and 
contempt; but when he felt himfelf infulted or abufed 
he went ftraitway home, caft a look at his dear * trong 
box, and was comforted. 

The frugality of his meals, and the poverty of his 
drefs, were no deception to the public on the true: 
ftate of his circumftances, as is ufually the cafe with 
mifers. The cloak of artifice under which they think 
to conceal their affluence, frequently ferves but to 
fwell it in the eyes of other men, and their avarice is ; 
anly a fign hung out to invite the thief to enter.. 

One evening when he had fupped in company, (it 
may be eafily imagined that it was’ not at home,) he 
was returning to his houfe very late and alone. Some 
one that had watched his fteps, fell upon him with the 
intention to murder him. Grimaldi felt himfelf Mabbed 

with 
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fatd, but had fill fo ‘much ftrength as to 


tie to his iceie At the fame time came ona dreadful 


ftorm. Faint with his wound, his aftright, and the 


_ rain, Grimildi threw himfelf into the fhop of a” gold- 
fmith, which by chance was ftill open. ‘This gold- 
{mith was in fall purfuit of wealth, like Grimaldi, only 


that he had fallen tipon, a way lefs promifing than that 
of ufut y. He-was in fearch of the philofopher’s ftone, 
This eve ening he was making a grand projection, grid, 
had left open his fhop for moderating the heat of his 
furnace. ; 
' Grimaldi’s entrance feemed fomewhat rude. Fazio, 


for that was the gold{mith’s name, immediately knew 


the man, and afked him what he did in the ftreet at _ 
fuch an unfeafonable hour, and in fuch terrible wea- 
ther? Ah! fighed Grimaldi, Iam wounded! As he 
pronounced. thefe words, he fank into a chair, and 
expired. : 7 

Fazio’s confufion needs not to be defcribed. He ran 
up to Grimaldi, tore open his cloaths that he might 
have freer room to breathe, and ufed every means he 


gould think of to recall him to life, but all in vain; he 


was dead. Fazio examined the body, and perceived 
that Grimaldi had a ftab in the breaft; the wound had. 


clofed of itfelf, fo that the blood could not flow out, 


and he died by fuffocation. ~ 


ee ee 


Fazio, at this accident, found himfelf in the greateft 


diftrefs, The whole neighbourhood was afleep, or had 
fhut up their houfes on account of the bad weather. 


He was quite alone in the houfe, as his wife and two 
children were gone to vifit his dying father. 
WOOL. T. DD All 
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All at once a bold thought came int 
which under thefe circumftances feemed. eafily 
cable. He was certain that no one had feen Grima 
come into his fhop.. In fuch continued rain and thun- 
der. there was no temptation for people to be gaping at 
their windows. Befides, by denouncing Grimaldi’s 
death, Fazio himfelf might be brought into fufpicion. 
After weighing maturely the whole of the affair,. he 
fhut up his fhop, determined to turn the adventure to 
his.own advantage; and, in conformity with his paf- 
fion for tranfmutations, to make an experiment whether 
he could not tranfmute misfortune into fortune, as he . 
had been trying to turn. his lead into filver or gold. 

Fazio knew Ss Grimaldi’s wealth, or had always j fut 
pected him to be rich. He began by fearching his 
pockets, and found, together with fome coin, a large 
bunch of keys. Good! thought he to himfelf, this is. 
a mark of the favour of heaven; the finger of provi- 
dence.is manifeft in it! That fuch a terrible ftorm 
fhould come on this night; that my fhop fhould be 
ftanding open, that Grimaldi fhould be wounded, and 
die in my chair; all this could not happen without a 
particular difpenfation from above. He has no rela 
tion, and perhaps even.no friend. One ftranger is as. 
good as another firanger, and Fazio as good as another 
heir. I have even one right more. . Had it not been for 
me, he would. have died in the ftreet, and have lain 
in the wet the whole night ; who knows whether he did 
not come into my fhop in order to conftitute me his 
heir. His vifit fupplies the place of a formal teftament. 
I will quietly take the executorfhip upon me; that will 
be the wifeft and the fafeft way. For, fhould I even 
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Eo Bnd relate the whole event to the magiftracy, if 
fhould not be believed. Grimaldi’s body is in my 
houfe, and. every man would account me his mur- 
derer; it wotild coft me a great deal of trouble to 
prove my inhocence. Whereas if I bury him private- 
ly, there will be nobody to blab, as nobody will have 
feen it. And truly between the fcaffold and a full. 
coffer it is hot very difficult to chife. Eureka! I have 
fotind what I have been fo long hunting after; I have 
found the philofophet’s ftone, without the help of my 
curfed crucibles, and my {moky heintzel * 

- Armed with a dark lantern, he fet out on his way. 
The rain fell in torrents from the clouds, the thunder 
rolled in dréadful peals, but he neither felt nor heard any 
thing of it. His mind was full of Grimaldi’s hoards. 
He tried his keys, unlocked the doors, opened the fit: 
ing room; it was not large, but well fecured. It had 
incomparably more locks than doors. We may eafily 
imagine what he firft looked about for. Againft the 
ivon cheft he directed the whole battery of his bunch of 
keys, and he almoft defpaired of carrying the fiege ; asit 
alone had four or five different locks without fide, not. 
to mention,thofe within. At length however he took 
the fort; in it he found a cafket full of gold rings, 
bracelets, jewels, and other valuables, and with it four 
bags on each of which he read with tranfport the words : 
"Three thoufand ducats in gold. He trufted implicitly 
to the epigraph, taking it for granted that all was rightly 
told, 


* The name of a chemical furnace. 
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» Quivering. with joy, he feized upon the bags, 
left the jewels behind, as there was a chance that. they. 
might betray him. Being a. great friend to order, he 
- earefully replaced every thing in its former ftate, fhut, 
again every lock, and happily came back to his houfe 
with the precious burden, without being met or feen: 


by any one. His firft care was to put his four bags, 


in a place of fecurity; his fecond, to take meafures, 
for the interment of the deceafed. He hfted. him, €a-. 


fily.as a feather; for the bare touch of the bags of | 


gold, by its native energy, had imparted to him a, 
firength which aftonifhed himfelf He carried Gri- 
maldi into his cellar, dug a deep grave, and tumbled: 
him in, with all his keys and cloaths. This done, he 
filled up the grave with fo much cantion that it was 
impoffible to difcover that the earth had been opened. 
' Having finifhed his work, he haftened to his. reom, 
antied his bags, and began, not fo much to count as 


to feed his fight. with the gold. He found that all was: 


exactly right, not a ingle piece was wanting ; but he 
was dazzled and giddy at the fight of fo much money. 
Firft he counted it, then he weighed it; his extafy in- 
ereafing every moment. He depofited the whole heap: 
in a private clofet, burnt the bags, and did not quit 
them with his eyes till the laft atom was confumed, 
when he threw the afhes into the air, afraid left even. 
thefe might betray him. At laft he retired to reft; 
for labour and joy had confpired to fatigue him. , ‘ 
Some days after, as nothing was feen or heard. of 
Grimaldi, the magiftracy ordered his houfe and his 
chamber to be- opened. - All were furprifed at not 
meeting 
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meeting with the maftér; but much more at not find- 
ing any money in the houfe. | 

Three months elapfed without any ridings of Gri- 
maldi, either as dead or alive. As foon as Fazio per- 
ceived that there was no longer any talk about his fud~ 
den difappearance, he on his part began to let fall a 
word or two concerning his chemical difcoveries: 
Shortly after he even fpread a report uncer nand about 
fomething of a bar of gold. People laughed at him te 
his face, as they had already had fo many examples of 
his having been deceived in his operations. But Fazio 
for this time ftood firm to his affertions, prudently 
obferved a certain gradation in his’difcourfes and exhi- 
bitions of joy, and at laft went fo’ far as to talk of a 
: ino to France for converting his bar into current 

coin. : 

The better to conceal his real defign, he sharon dea 
to be in want of cafh for his travelling charges, and 
borrowed a hundred florins on a farm, which he had 
not yet fent up the chimney. Fifty of them he kept 
to his own ufes, and fifty he gave to his wife, at the 
fame time affuring her of his {peedy return. This in- 
formation threw her into a tremor. She feared it was 
the ruin of. his fortune that forced Fazio to fly his 
country: fhe never expected to fee him again, and 
thought of nothing but the being fhortly reduced to 
the extremity of diftrefs, and left forlorn, with her two 
fatherlefs children, deftitute of bread. She begged and 
conjured him not to travel. She fpoke with fo much 
eloquence and pathos, that Fazio was affected “to that 
degree, as no longer to be able to conceal his fecret, 
notwithftanding his refolution to keep it for lite. He 
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took her gently by the hand, led her into his’ cabinet, 
difclofed to her the tranfaGtion with Grimaldi , and 
fhewed her his golden treafure. Doft thou now enter- 
tain any doubt of the truth of my ingot of pote added 
he with a fimile. 


We may judge of the fatisfaction this gave to Valens 
tina; for this was the name of Fazio’s wife. She fell 


upon his neck, and thanked, and flattered him as 
much, as before the had teized him with reproaches 
and objections. A multitude of plans were ftruck out 
of future happinefs and glory; and preparations for 
the journey were made with all fpeed. But when the 
very day fixt for his departure was come, Valentina, 
on whom Fazio, as we may eafily imagine, had incul- 
cated the profoundeft filence, Vaientina, I fay, did 


mot fail to make common caufe with the reft of the fa- 


mily, and remonftrated againft the journey as before. 
She pretended as if fhe ftill had her doubts, was la- 


vith of her prayers and intreaties, and was almoft dif- 


folved in tears, without feeling the leaft uneafineds, 
Fazio paffed for a fool. The whole town made game 
of him, and he laughed at the whole town in return. 
While he was on the way to Marfeilles, his wife, 
whom he had left behind at Pifa, continued to play 
the part fhe had begun. She was inceffantly com- 
plaining of her poverty, while in private fhe had plenty 
of allthings. For her hufband had left with her a fum 


of money which was more than fufficient for defraying _ 


her neceflary expences. Every one lamented her fate, 
and yet fhe had no caufes for pity but what fhe Ss 
forced to aitect. 


Fazio 
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Fazio placed out his pieces of gold, for which he » 
‘got good bills of exchange on an eminent tanker at 
Pifa, and wrote to his wife that he had difpofed of his 
ingots of gold, and was already fet out on his return. 
Valentina fhewed the letter to her relations and ac- 
quaintance, and to all that were willing to fee it; and 

every one that’ faw it was filled with furprife. The ma- ' 
jority ftill doubted of the reality of Fazio’s good for- 
tune, when he arrived in perfon at Pifa. : 

He appeared with a triumphant air, diftributed his 
embraces on the right hand and the left, and related — 
the fuccefs with which his chemical labours had been 
crowned, to all the world; not forgetting to add, that 
his bars on being affayed, turned out to be the pureft 
and the fineft gold. He corroborated the verbal tefti- 
‘monies of his good fortune, by fpeaking and fubftan- 
tial proofs, and fetched from his banker’s nine thou- 
fand gold dollars in fpecie. ‘To this kind of demon- 
{tration no objection could be made. The ftory was 
told from houfe to houfe, and all men extolled his 
knowledge in the occult fcience of the tranfmutation 
of metals. ‘The yery man, who but a few months be-_ 
fore was pronounced a confirmed fool by the whole 
city at large, was now elevated by that very city to 
the rank of a great philofopher; and Fazio enjoyed at 
one and the fame time, the double advantage, of be- 
ing honoured as both learned and rich. 

There was no longer any need of concealing his 
wealth, and therefore he gave fcope to his defires. He 
redeemed his farm from the mortgage, bought himfelf 
@ title at Rome, for connecting re{pe& and riches to- 

pD 4 gether, 
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gether, he procured a magnificent houfe and a cou le 

of eftates, and made over the reft of his money to a a mer- 

chant at ten per cent. 
He now kept two footmen, two maid a os 


according to the prevailing mode of the times, two 


faddle horfes, one for himfelf, and the other for his wife, 
In this manner they enjoved 4 che pleafure of knowing 


themfelves to be rich; a pleafure that is far more fenfi- 


bly felt by fuch as have formerly been in want. Va- 
lentina, who was now a woman of too much confidera= 
tion to look after the affairs of the houfe herfelf, took 
home to her, with the approbation of her hufband, an 
old and very ugly relation, with her young and iat 
tiful daughter. 

For living to the top of the grand ftyle (probably it 
was then the fafhion at Pifa, as it is now with us In ca- 
pital towns) Fazio refolved to keep a miftrefs, He 
_ caft his eyes on the daughter of the aged relation, who, 
as was faid above, was extremely handfome. She was 
called Adelaide, and was in the age of love and co- 
quetry, either of which alone is fufficient to lead a 
man into folly. Adelaide lent a very’ willing ear to 
the overtures made by Fazio, and foon entered into fo 
intimate a cofrefpondence with him, as to occafion a 
difagreement with his wife. But ere Valentina had 
time to penetrate the fecret, or to convince herfelf of 
her hufband’s infidelity, Fazio had already {pent a con- 
fiderable fum of money on his dear Adelaide. 
Valentina was jealous of her rights to the laft punc- 
tilio, and it grieved her much to fee herfelf under the 
authority of an ufurper. Difcord broke in upon their 
conmee! union. — Valentina, -according to the ordinary 

courfe 
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courfe of things, became fullen, and Adelaide: impe= 
rious, One day they quarrelled fo violently, that Va- 
entipa turned the old houfekeeper, with her daughter, 
“out of doors. Fazio, on returning home, took this 
pfocedure very much amifs, grew fo much the fonder. 
of Adelaide, and hired a fiigble lodging for her. Va- 
Jentina, who was very violent by nature, could ‘no 
longer moderate her fury. 

Fazio, having in vain tried every sesico to iia 
or to deceive her, retired to his eftate in the country, 
and had Adelaide brought to him. This no fooner 
reached the ears of Valentina, who in her jealoufy was 
more like a fury than a woman, than fhe meditated the 
moft horrid revenge. Without once reflecting on the 
melancholy confequences, fhe refolved to impeach her 
-hufband, before the magiftrate, as the murderer of 
Grimaldi. She put her dreadful fcheme in execution 
on the fpot; and Fazio, who was dreaming away deli- 
cious moments in the company of his fair-one, never | 
thought of the ftorm that was gathering over his head. 
he. judge, in the firft place, examined into the 
circumftances delivered in by the informant, and then 
difpatched perfons to dig up the ground in Fazio’s cels 
lar; where, finding the remains of Grimaldi’s body, 
Fazio was feized in the arms of Adelaide, and carried 
to prifon. At firft, he denied the charges. but, on 
being confronted with his wife, and fhe appearing: as 
his accufer, he immediately exclaimed: “*-Wretch as 
“¢ thou art, had I loved thee lefs; thou wouldf not 
‘< have been entrufted with my fecret; I, was weak 
** from my loye towards thee, and thou haft. brought 
* me hither.” _ The torture, which at that time was fo. 


dan- 
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dangerous to accufed innocence, extorted from Fazio 


2 confeffion of all he had done, and even of what he 
had not. He accufed himfelf as the murderer of Gri- 
maldi, although he was not; and was fentenced to for- 
feit his poffeffions, and to fuffer death at the place ¢ of 
~ public execution. 

Valentina, on being difmiffed, would have returned 
to her habitation, but was not alittle furprifed at find- 
ing it befet with officers of juftice, who had even 
turned her children out of it. No more was wanting 
than this frefh misfortune for completely rendering her 


a prey to defpair. The ftings of confcience already. 


wrung her heart: for, her revenge being fatiated, fhe 
had opened her eyes, faw the rafhnefs of her conduct 
in all its extent, and had a full prefentiment of her fu- 
ture mifery. Pain and remorfe now arofe to their 
height. In frantic mood fhe ran about with difhevel- 
led hair, and implored the judge to fet free her huf- 
band, wham fhe herfelf had delivered up to the hang- 
‘man, The fight of her children redoubled the pangs 
of her foul. — 

_ The whole city refounded with this melancholy 
event. Valentina, who was a horror to herfelf, had 
not even the poor confolation of exciting compaffion. 
Relations and acquaintance hated and avoided her like 
a ravening beaft. 

Fazio, in the mean time was awaiting his deplorable 
doom. He was led to the place of execution along the 
principal ftreets. He afcended the fcaffold with great 
compofure, avouched his innocence, and curfed the 
impetuous jealoufy of hiswife. He was executed; and 
his body, according to repre was expofed on the fcaf- 
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fold as a terror to the beholders. Rage and defpair 
had in the mean time tranfported Valentina to the 
dreadfulleft of all imaginable deeds. She took her two 
children by the hand, and hurried them with hafty 
ftrides, and continually weeping, to the place of exe- 
cution. She preffed through the croud, who made 
way for her to pafs, and loaded her with execrations. | 

But Valentina was deaf to all that pafled. She 
reached the foot of the bloody fcaffold, and mounted 
with her children the fatal fteps, as though fhe would 
once more embrace the body of her fpoufe; Valentina 
Jed her children quite up to the bleeding corpfe, and 
bade them embrace their deceafed father. At this — 
doleful fight, and at the cries of thefe poor children, 
all the {pectators burft out into tears, when fuddenly 
the raging mother plunged a dagger into the breaft of 
one, tan upon the other, and ftretched him dead be- 
fide his dying brother. A univerfal burft of horror 
and difmay afcended to the fkies! The populace ran 
to lay hold of her — but, already the had ftabbed her-. 
felf with the poignard, and fell lifelefs on the bodies of 
her hufband and children. 

The fight of the two murdered children, and the 
mother wallowing in their blood, filled all that were 
prefent with detefiation and terror. It was as if the 
whole city had met with fome general calamity. Afto- 
nifhment and dejection took hold of every mind and 
heart. ‘The inhabitants roamed up and down the 
ftreets i in gloomy filence, and the croud was inceflantly 
renewing round the fcaftold where the blood of the 
children and the motuer was minglin 1¢ with the blood 
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of the innocent father. Even the hardeft hearts werd 
melted into pity and compaffion. = eM 

The judge, affected by the relation, granted leave 
to the family to inter the bodies of the father and mo- 
ther in a place without the walls. The two children 
were buried in the church of St. Catharine. ‘The tra- 
dition of this melancholy event has beén preferved at 
Pifa to the prefent day, and it is ftill related pio with 
vifibleconcern. 
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1 

IT is well known that the government of this fre¢ 
fiate is perfectly ariftocratical. The doge is‘only the 
firft member, and his office continues but two years, 
Their little territory extends along the coaft of the 
Mare Ligufticum. The want of the produés for the 
fupply of their firft neceffities, obliges them to have 
recourfe to the purchafe of them for ready money or 
the produce of their induftry. It is* experimentally 
-feen in this people, that commerce ima country com-_ 
modioufly fituated for it, increafes in proportion as it 
is unfruitful by nature, and that neceflity is the a 

inftrutrefs of mankind. | 
Genoa and Venice have made themfelves as famous 
by their rivalfhip and bloody wars, as Athens and 
Sparta. ‘They contended three hundred years for the 
fovereignty of the fea; and, though at prefent they 
have 
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have long lived in tranquillity, yet they mutually en- 
tertain a bitter grudge, which will ever be kept up, fo 
long as, they recollect the calamities that each has oc- 
cafioned the other.. Of the nine wars that have been 
carried. on between them, the laft was the longeft and 
moft cruel. 'The republic of Venice then ftood on the 
brink of deftruction. Pietro Doria, admiral of the 
Genoefe, held its downfall to be fo certain, that he 
anfwered the venetian fecretary of ftate, who was fent 
to him at Chiozza concerning the peace: ‘* I am not 
‘* fent hither by my republic to enter into a peace with 
“<-vou, or to have pity on you. I even have orders, 
“ after I have taken Chiozza, to make myfelf mafter 
“* of your capital, and to put you all to the fword; 
“¢ that the very memorial of you may perifh for ever. 
‘© Therefore, turn. back with your prifoners*: I will 
*§ not have them; for in a few days we fhall be at 
** Venice, and take them ourfelves out of prifon.” 
Having faid this, he turned his back on. the ambaffa- 
dors, end left them-}. ‘This haughty anfwer threw the 
_ Venetians into fuch a rage that they took the general. 
refolution, either to die or to conquer the arrogant and 
implacable enemy. With the remains of their fhips, 
they made fo brave but defperate an attack on the 
enemy’s victorious, fleet, that it was entirely deftroyed. 
Doria himfelf was killed by a cannon ball. Since this 
time the Genoefe have never ventured to engage in open 
hoftility with the republic of Venice. 


_* The venetian ambaflador had fix or feven genoefe prifoners 
along with him. . 

+ A manufcript chronicle. | 
oi a aaa Inteftine. 
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- Inteftine wars and feuds have gradually diminifhed 
the ancient fplendour of Genoa. e 

‘ Tn the prefent century it has fuffered two very fenfi- 
ble fhocks. For maintaining the pofleffion of the mar- 
quifate of Finale, they entered into a convention in 


1745. with the houfe of Bourbon, and by this meafure 


were brought to the uttermoft verge of ruin. T he 
Auftrians made themfelves matters of their capital : and 
their liberty was as good as loft; when it was unex- 
pectedly reftored by the courage an‘l bravery of the ci- 
tizens, who were driven to defperation by the cruel ex- 
tortions of the hoftile commander, and by the impru- 


dence of that very commander in leaving the arfenal,- 


which was full of arms, in the hands of the people. | 

The fecond alarming fhock it has received during’ 
the prefent century, is the lofs of the ifland of Corfiea. 
Pope John XIX. about the commencement of the ele- 
venth century, gave the fovereignty of that ifland to the 
Genoefe and Pifanefe, if they could take it from the 
Saracens, who, at that time, were mafters of it. With 
the affiftance of the Pifanefe the ey were fo fortunate as 
to fucceed ; they got poffeffion of the ifland, and fhort- 
ly afterwards had the art to exclude the Pifanefe from 
any fhare in the fovereignty. The Corfiecans, a fero- 
cious, turbulent, and fickle nation, have ever fince 
been one while aiming at freedom, and then entirely 
fubmiffive to the Genoefe: and the Genoefe have ex- 
pended much treafure and blood to maintain a royal 
authority over this unfruitful foil. Seeing however, 
that their own force was infufficient to this end, they 
called in the aid of the emperor Charles the Sixth; but 
with the handful of foldiers that they obtained, they 
were able to effect only little or nothing. 


At- 
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At length the Genoefe took a ftep that was more 
Tuitable to the character of their populace than to that 
of the nobility. As they could neither maintain their 
fovereignty, nor grant the Corficans that liberty they 
were fo valiantly contending for with the lofs of their 
blood, they made over their tottering fupremacy to 
the crown of France. It was impoffible but that the 
Corficans mutt at laft be fubdued by this far fuperior 
power; and it appears almoft incredible to the world, 
how much it coft the kingdom of France in troops and 
money to take poffeffion of this glorious prefent. Nor 
has the ifland ever yet produced fo much as to repay 
the pofiefiors their annual expence. In regard to this 
expeénce, it is a real benefit to the Genoefe that they: 
got rid of this fovereignty. ; 

Genoa ftands on the declivity of one of the becuse 
hills, in the form of an amphitheatre, on a fpacious 
bay that forms a femi-circle with its thick and abun- 
dant groves of orange-trees. ‘The whole city rifes gra- 
dually to the eye, and affords a beautiful and ftupen- 
dous profpect towards thefea. ‘The fronts of the mag- 
nificent houfes are painted either with architectural 
pieces, or figures of animals. The moft elegant ftreets 
are the Strada Nuova, Strada di Balbi, and the fuburb 
S. Pietro d’Arena. ‘The refit of the ftreets are narrow, 
fteep, and an actual labyrinth to a ftranger. The moft 
populous quarter of the city, is that which has its 
name from the Porto Franco. Here ftands the ex- 
change, where the nobility and merchants meet every 
day, Inthe Porto Franco [Freeport] itfelf, are long 
vand ornamented raws of houfes, where magazines for 
all 
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all forts of commodities are to be hired. The harb 
very deep, and commodious for the ae: of ¢ goods. 

There is no city in Italy where are feen fo many no- 
ble edifices faced with marble, as at Genoa. That of 
the family of Doria, is fuperbly diftinguifhed from the 
reft. It is provided with a magnificent garden, — in 
which is a colonade of 280 feet in length; making an 


agreeable walkin rainy weather. ‘The other fumptuous - 


palaces are thofe of the noble houfes of Balbi, Brignoli,. 


Durazzo, Spinola, and Palavicini. As the hills about 
Genoa are rich in marble, it is no wonder~ that many. 


of their buildings are of that material. But they are 
likewife adorned with piCture galleries that are well 
worthy: the infpeCtion of the curious, and with frefeo 


spaintings by the moft celebrated mafters, Almot® 
every houfe has its garden on the terrace, by which it. 


is covered inftead of a roof. Here is the orangery, 


with flowers of all kinds in pots and tubs, frequented’ 
every evening by the inhabitants for the fake of en- 
_joying the freth breezes fromthe fea. - Hence it may be’ 
faid of Genoa, as it was of Babylon, kia their Sate 


hang in the air. 


Public magazines of corn, wine, and oil are re kept at 


Genoa, which are at all times furnifhed with aftock fuf- 


ficient for one year. Every inhabitant moft take his 


provifion from thefe. As thefe articles of life are al- 


moft all brought hither from Africa, Sicily, and Lom-. 


bardy, and a peculiar magiftrate who has the fuperin- 


téndence over them,' muft be maintained, they are 
here much dearer than in other parts of Italy; which’ 
may be likewife a main reafon of the frugal mode of: 


living in practife among the inhabitants. 
: cela The 
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"The revenues of the republic are but fmall. But fo 


much the wealthier are the inhabitants. In the exi- 
gencies of war, the expences are advanced by them. 
To this end, it 1s always the cuftom with the rich to 
confume no more than the half of their i income, and 
to lay up the reft. By a treaty with France, Genoa ts 
allowed to keep no more than four gallies, and a few 
other armed veffels againft the african corfairs. On 
the other hand, 30,000 men can be completely armed — 
at any hour, from the arfenal of this place, though no 
more than 2500 regular troops are maintained. 

The government is very lenient towards the people. 
Only the great crimes which difturb the public peace 
and fecurity, are punifhed with extreme feverity. The 
cicitbeature is only cuftomary among the nobleffe. The» 
commion citizen is much difpofed to jealoufy. Who- _ 
ever fhould attempt to play the part of a cicifbeo with ... 
the wife of a burgher, would not do it without the ha- 
zard of his life; and the laws are favourable to the re- 
fentments of jealoufy. The nuptial tie is éafily dif- 
folved under the pretext of natural fterility on one fide 


or the other; and a feparation from bed and board is 


granted on every flight pretence. It isa fingular cir- 
cumftance, that in this republic the office of judge is 
entrufted only to foreign lawyers. In civil caufes there 
are three of thefe judges, and in criminal caufes: four. 


Appeals however are made to three advocates that are 
born in the country. With the: court of inguifition 


it has not much to do; as that confifts of a dominican 
friar, and two fenators, without whofe approbation 
the former can undertake nothing, : 

OVOL. x. | #B gy The 
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The city of Genoa is not fo very: populous as va 
magnitude and the number of the palaces and the. 
crouded ftreets fhould feem to promife ; for numbers 
of the {pacious edifices give lodging to very few peo- 
ple, and to fill the narrow ftreets no very great multi- 
tude is requifite. Befides, in a commercial and mari- 
time city, like Genoa, a great part of the inhabitants 
are always walking the ftreets. They are, reckoned all 
together to amount only to 80,000 fouls. The. popu- 
lace are covetous, cheating, quarrelfome, and re- 
vengeful.’ When a foreigner firft arrives at Genoa, he 
immediately has fome {mall proof of the character of 
the people. At the door of the inn where he alights 
he is furrounded by a parcel of the rabble. Every one 
_of them is eager to carry his baggage into the houfe. 
There prefently arifes a fharp fcufle with fifts; and 
whoever gets the better carries the trunks into the inn. 
The nobility, who here think it no difgrace to engage ~ 
in mercantile affairs, are, like all capital merchants, 
polite and hofpitable: commerce is the fource of their 
wealth, and this way of thinking redounds much to 
their honour. ‘ Their gains and their favings they lay 
out in elegant buildings either in the city or the coun- 

try, or put it by for the exigencies of the ftate. Their 
parfimony, which is too fharply cenfured by other 
Italians, is direéted to the nobleft purpofes, and is 
’ changed into magnanimity and liberality whenever a 
foreigner that is recommended to them, 1s to be enter- 
tained, or an opportunity occurs in which they cam do 
honour to their family and their country. They would 
receive even kings in a royal ftyle. They fo well know 
how to dienify nobilit ty by commerce, and commerce 
again 
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‘epain by nobility, that they have acquired a great, re- 


e ss by that means among all nations. 


The ladies of Genoa will not’ difpute the palm of 
beauty with the fair of fome other parts of Italy. They 
are deficient in a fine compleétion; but then they know 
how to fupply this defect, partly by art, partly by 
their natural vivacity, and always by their engaging 
manners: yet they do not in general fo eafily tranfgrefs 
the bounds of propriety, as fome travellers, particu- 
larly Mr. Sherlock, pretend. One cannot hear them 
fpeak in their dialect without being difgufted. But 


- there are numbers of them who talk Italian and French ° 
very well. For this they are indebted partly to a bet- 


ter education, and partly to converfation with men of 
letters. — With men of letters! I think I hear you ex- 
claim, in a place whofe fole welfare confifts in gain! 


‘Philofophy and lucre do not fuit well together. ‘The 


former would fcarcely get a rag to put on amidft ufu- 
rets.— You are in the right, my dear friend, if you 
{peak of a pack of haughty blockheads; who, not only 
at Genoa, but in all other great trading towns, make 
gold their idol, 10 which philofophy and the arts mutt 
bow the knee. Neither are you in the wrong, if you 
mean fuch literary men, who, like ufelefs drones, fuck 


_ the honey from the flowers, without contributing any | 
‘thing to the general good. But the learned, who 


unite the arts and fciences with ufeful activity, and 
thereby promote the public welfare, find at Genoa, as 
in all polifhed countries; many friends and patrons. The 
moft famous among their learned men now living, is 
the marquis di Lomellino, formerly ambaffador at Pa- 
ris;'a great mathematician and a geod poet. He has 
EE 2 tranflated 
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tranflated Watelet’s art of painting ‘into’ italiar 


and has excelled the original, ,Chiabrera, fie: ‘tal | 
Pindar, was born in the genoefe territory, and the 
abbé Frugont, a celebrated poet of our times, came) 


into the world at Genoa. 'The flourifhing univerfity 


of this place, degli Addormentati, holds out encou~ . 


ragement and opportunity both to young and old, to 
exercife themfelves in the liberal arts, 


~The fuperior clergy have great 4 ae but de 


common fecular priefts are very poor. Hence G1», 
that they fubmit to the loweft offices in the houfes of 


the great. Neither are the generality of them, from 
their extreme ignorance, deferving of a better fortune. 


‘The monks imagine themfelves to be much fuperior to 
the fecular priefts. ‘They have fuch a {way among 
both the nobles and the vulgar, that they are almoft 
the only perfons that hear confeffions, ard have fnap- 
ped up all the profits from the fecular clergy. Num- 


“bers of the latter have fearcely a garment to cover | 


them. A part of them go, under various pretences, 
fo beg in France and Italy; and, with the money they 
thus obtain, lead a loofe and diforderly life, both on 

their journies, and after their return. ‘The principal 
of their ecclefiaftical feftivals is that of the benediction 
of the fea, which 1s celebrated annually en the Sunday 
before Whitfuntide. It is held on the fea, in the old 


Molo, and the ceremony ts performed by the bifhop, — 


attended by the whole body of the clergy, the doge, 
and the nobility in much pomp. ‘The voices of a great 
number of young women, a®@companied by a fine band 
of inftrumental mufic render the ceremony very agreea- 
bdle;the whole city keeps holiday on thisanniverfary. The 

churches 
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‘churches are iplendiaty decorated, and the houfes in 
the ftreets are hung with elegant tapeftries. 
The chief article of commerce is their velvet, parti- 
_ ularly the black, which is fabricated not only in the 
capital, but alfo by the peafants in the country. It is 
the beft and handfomeft in all Europe. The damafk 
cand flowered filks, are more efteemed for their intrinfic 
value, than 6n account of any fuperior tafte in the 
‘patterns. What they fabricate befides in the greatett 
: abundance, are filk ftockings, ribbands, motley -co- 
-.loured papers, which they fend to the Eaft Indies, and 
foap for Spain and Portugal. ‘They likewife carry on 
‘a confiderable trade in dried mufhrooms, morels, and 
‘truffles, efpecially to Spain,. in unwrought marbles, of 
which the alabafter of Seftri, the green and red of Pol- 
cevera, and the white of Carrara, are the moft valua- 
ble fpecies, “Their flates, which are dug up at La- 
-vagna, and their fine lackered boxes, pafs through all 
Italy, and even much farther. But there is no doubt 
that the profits arifing from their trade in foreign com- 
modities, fuch as fugar, cacao, indigo, italian, french, 
and fpanifh wines, and oil, levant wool and cotton, 
enelifh, french, and dutch cloths, german woollen 
ftuffs and wortted ftockings, dried fith from ‘Holland, 
and many other foreign articles of commerce, greatly 
exceed what arife from their own. ‘The Genoefe in 
general aré very acute merchants ; and no occurrence 
that is advantageous to trade ¢an happen in any one of 
the four quarters of the world, but they knew how to 
“turn it to account. ‘They even build fhips of war and 

- trading veflels for foreign nations, though they have 
not the proper timber for that purpcfe of their own 
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growth. What they gain by the exchange of +t 10 

is very confiderable. ‘The pee engage paren " 

in this bufinefs, > — ee 
The chief fupport of the republic and abe pare: 

credit of the Genoefe is their St. George’s bank, [la ca- 


fa diS. Georgio]. It hasa revenue of more than ten 


miliions, and pays three percent. At vatious times, on 
urgent occafions, the republic has relimquifhed a part 
of its public revenue. It forms a little republic, almoft 
independent, the members whereof are the proprietors 
of ftock, having its own magiftrates, laws, and councils. 
In the year 1746. it advanced the republic nearly five mil- 
lions of doilars, and the loan which it then took up 1s 
{aid to be already ‘paid. In 178%. it was near upon 
breaking; but not only the fenate, which laid an ad- 
ditional capitation tax on the fubjects for the fpace of 
twenty years, and made over to it the receipt of the 
duties and other tributes, for paying the loan at that 
time contracted, and to give the ereditors a compe- 
tent fecurity, but likewife the nobility, ‘who fupported | 


it with great capitals, perfectly reftored it to its former 


credit. However, with all this, Genoa will never rife 
again to its antient profperity and vigour, © 


ANECDOTE OF BOISSY.. 
I THIN K it may Ei be unferviceable in our 
times once more to call to mind and to relate the -fol- 


lowing hiftory; as an sa el to young people who 
ftart 
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~ ftart a from their ferious ftudies ; and ruth into the 
arms of the mufes—to ftarve in raptures. 

 Boiffy, the author of feveral dramatical pieces, that» 
were received with applaufe, met with the. common: — 
fate of thofe who give themfelves up entirely to the 
arts of the mufes. He laboured and toiled unremittedly: 
—his works procured him fame, but no bread. He: 
languithed, with a wife and child, under the saad 
of the extremeft poverty. : 
But, melancholy as his fituation was, he loft nothing 
of that pride which is peculiar to genius, whether great 


or fmall; he could not creep and fawn at the feet of a 


patron. He had friends, who would have adminiftered 
relief to him; but they were never’ made acquainted 
with his real condition, or had not friendly impetuofity 
enough to force their affliftance upon him. 

Boifly became a prey to diftrefs and f cfeomtinaieys 
The fhorteft way to rid himfelf at once from all his 


- mifery feemed to him to be death.. Death appeared to 


him as a friend, as a faviour and deliverer; and sained 
his. affection. His tender fpoufe, who was no-lefs 
weary of life, liftened with participation when he de- 
claimed with all the warmth of poetic rapture of delive-- 


‘rance from this earthly prifon, and of the fmiling prof 
pects of futurity; and at length refolved to accom- 


pany him in death. But fhe could not bear to think 
of leaving her beloved fon, of five years old, in a world 
of mifery and forrow; it was therefore agreed to take 
the child along with them on their paffage into another. 


and a better. 


They were rio ised ratolved to die. But what 
mode of death fhould they adopt? ' They made choice 
bie of 
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of the mof horrible — of ftarving : accondbraiaieial 


waited, in their folitary and deferted apartment, their 


dear deliverer death, in his moft ghaftly form. Their — 


refolution, their fortitude were tmmoveable. 


They locked the deor, and began to fafer:'s When : 
any one came and knocked, they fied trembling into 


the corner, and were in perpetual dread left their pur- 


pafe fhould be: difcovered.. Their little fon, who chad 


not yet learnt to filence the calls of hunger by artuficial 
reafons, whimpering and cr ying, afked for bread ; but 
they always found means to quiet him. 

It,occurred to. one of Boiffy’s friends, that it was 
very extraordinary he fhould never find him at home. 
At firft he thought the family were removed; but, on 
being aflured of the contrary, he grew more auneafy. 
He called feveral times in one day: always nobody at 
home! At laft he burft open the door. —Oh what a 
fight! ©. | 7 ach 
») He faw his friend, with his wife and fon, lying on 
a bed, pale and emaciated, fcarcely able to utter a 
found. ‘The boy lay in the middle, and the hufband 
and wife had their arms thrown over him. The child 
ftretched cut his little hands towards his deliverer, and 
his firft word was—- bread! It was now the third day 
that sot a morfel of food had entered his lips. 


The parents lay fill in a perfect ftupor; they had 


never heard the burfting open .of the door, and felt 
nothing of the embraces of their agitated friend. Their 
-wafted eyes were directed towards the boy; and the 
tendereft expreffions of pity were in the look with 
~which they had iaft beheld bun; and fill faw him’ 
dying, 

Their 
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Their friend haftened to take meafures for their de- 
liverance; but could not fucceed without difficulty. 
They thought they had already done with all the trou- 
bles of the world; and were fuddenly terrified at being 
forced into them again! Void of fenfe and reflection, 
they fubmitted to the attempts that were made to re- 
ftore them to life. At lengih their friend hit upon the 
moft efficacious means. He took the child from their 
arms, and thus called up the laft {park of paternal and, 
maternal tendernefs. He gave the child to eat; 
who with one hand held his bread, and with the other 
alternately fhook his father and mother; his piteous 
moans rouzed them at length from their deathlike flum- 
ber. It feemed at once'to awaken a new love of life 
in their hearts, when they faw that their child had left 
the bed and their embraces. f 

‘Nature did her office. ‘Their friend procured them 
ftrenethening broths, which he put to their lips with 
the utmoft caution, and did not leave them till every 
fymptom of reftored life was fully vifible. ‘Thus were 
they faved. ; 

This tranfaction made much nbite am ‘Paris; aifd ‘at 
Jeneth reached the ears of the marchionefs de Pompa- 
dour. Boiffy’s deplorable fituation moved her. She 
immediately fent him a hundred louis d’ors, and foon 
after procured him the profitable place of comtrolleur 
du Mercure de France, with a penfion for his wife and 
child, if they outlived him, 
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Paris, June , Rts, ‘ 


MY dear friend, J iene) not whether you will 
approve of the plan I have chalked out to myfelf during 
my ftay at Paris; but it is this: I propofe firft to re- 
connoitre the inanimate city ; that is, its {cite, its ex- 
tent, its ftreets, its houfes, palaces, churches, gar- 
dens, and environs; then to make myfelf acquainted 
with the living city, I mean its inhabitants, its fup~- 
plies of provifions, and its wants, its profits and its 
pleafures; and afterwards proceed to the ftudy and ana- 
Iyfis of its character: but in all thofe objects to eXa- 
mune and ta arrange the features by which thefe_ Batt 
culars are to be known. | 

I thought this way would not merely tend to a com- 
plete knowledge of the whole, but likewife ‘render my 


abode in this place lefs dull, and from the beginning. 


lefs irkfome in regard to- focial intercourfe. For,’ to 


find onefelf all at once in an entirely new world, and 


to bring nothing but the ideas, conceptions, and 
knowledge ef my particular country, to their enter- 
tainment and my own; would be thought, if not pride 
or ignorance, yet at all events ennul, and that is a vice 
for which there is no forgivenefs here. Accordingly, 
it is a very allowable piece. of artifice to endeavour to 
entertain the Parifians about Paris, in order to gain 
their good-will through their felf-love, and their com- 
municativenels through their patriotifm, © 


7 Such 
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Such is my plan. For the execution whereof I thall 
need only two or three weeks; in which I intend no 
more than to get a thorough knowledge of the exterior 
of Paris, and at the fame time to inveftigate all the 
difcernible features of the nation previous to my inter- 
courfe with it. All diftance’and referve are foon re- 
moved between ftrangers, when once ang know how 
to treat éach other. 

Not till after this period will I deliver my letters 5 
and they will then be of twice as much fervice to me 
as if I had delivered them immediately on my arrival. 

‘Therefore think of me, my dear friend, as I wander 


about from ftreet to ftreet, with my map in my pocket; 


and, after a wearifome walk, fpread it forth upon a 


table in a coffee-houfe, to fee all the places I have been 


traverfing, and in what corner of the enormous mafs 


~ of houfes I am at that time. 'To travel in this manner 


gives me great pleafure ; and I often forget to eat and 
drink in the purfuit of it. It 1s amufing to me, fre- 
quently through dirt and all forts of {fmells, to take a 
furvey of the locale, as accurately as perhaps ever was 
done by any native parifian. The firft two days I took 
only two broad, long, and buty ftreets; but to day 
with the intrepidity of a hero, I forced, ftole, and 
wound: through the little, dark, dirty, narrow, and 
crooked ones. What parts of Paris are antient are 
narrow and difmal. 

The {mall ifland in the Seine, called the cité, is the 
oldeft fpot in Paris, or rather, this formerly was the 
whole of Paris *; and this is the narroweft, gloomieft, 


* Labienus Lutetiam proficifcitur, id eft oppidam Parifiorur, 
pofitum in infyla fluminibus Sequanz. Jul. Caf, de Bell, Gall. lib. 
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and dirtiett part of the city. Thofe lying neareft round 
this are already fomewhat brighter, the farther ones’ 
ftill more, and the farthef of all are the brighteft, 
handfomeft, and moft inviting. The cité may be 
compared to the root of a monftrous tree, which, wa- 
tered by a ftream, and, planted in’ a happy climate, 

has fhot forth enormous branches both in height and 
breadth. The fuburb St. Germain, the military aca- 
demy, the hofpitai of invalids, the palace Bourbon, 
the Tuillerics, the champs clifées, and a thoufand 
cther works of the like nature round about, are the 
outward ends of this fanlike tree, the paluis royal is the 
fummit. What a difference between the city which 
the emperor Julian termed his dear Lutetia, and which 
Louis XVI. calls his good city of Paris! 

_ It has been highly entertaining to me to advert to 
the gradual growth of this huge city, with the affif- 
tances I have in hand; and to tran{port myfelf back to 
the time, when firft a colony of fifhermen and mari- 
ners, who eradually became traffickers, inhabited the 
-fmall ifle, which now, that it is extended by art both 
in length and breadth, contains no more than four 
hundred and feventy toifes in its greateft length, and 
fifty in its greateft breadth. Czfar is the firft that 
mentions this rfland; and after him it 1s quite loft in 
hiftory, even to the very name, till the time of Julian, 
who was called from hence in the year 360. of the 
./common era, to be auguftus. The fcite of the town 
pleated him, and he fpeaks in raptures of it, of its cli- 
mate, of its inhabitants, of the vineyards, and of the 
culiure of the fig-trees around it. It was not then any 
larger than in Ceefar’s time.: It shies, fays he, on 
an ifland in the middle of the Seine, and it. is entered | 


by 


by two bridges. — On the eaftern and fouthern fide,” * 


beyond the Seine, were the rifing grounds; whereon 
were many fingle houfes, and a temple of Ifis. To 
this extended the courts and gardens of a palace the 
conftruction whereof is afcribed to Julian, and of 
which a vault forty foot high is ftill remaining ; which, 
with its adamantine cement, feems to bid defiance ta 
eternity. ‘It was inhabited even by the kings of the 
firft race. It is called, Palais des Termes, and ftands 
in the rue la Harpe. It is entered through a houfe, 
denominated from the holy crofs. I found a cooper in 
poffeffion of it. It was from top to bottom crammed 
full of cafks and pipe-ftaves, piled on a crazy wooden 
{caffolding; which, as I clambered over, particularly 
at top, coft me fome palpitation of heart. The cooper, 
a good-natured complaifant citizen, knew the hiftory 
of this vault; and had probably picked up from fome 
‘antiquary the trite fentence he with much folemnity 
pronounced to me, asf f{tood mute awhile employed 
in contemplating the black arches: Sic tranfit gloria 
mundi, In faét I had the fame thought at fight of the 
quantity of empty catks. ‘The daughter of Charle- 
magne lived herein exile, for fome little failings of 
the tender kind, which her father, from the great love 
he bore her, had connived at; but which Louis fe 
Debonnaire thought himfelf obliged to punith in her 
and her two lovers, whom he caufed to be put to death. 
' Paris was fomewhat more famous from the time that 
Clovis, in the year 510. declared it the capital of his 
conquered countries, though it was no larger than be- 
fore; and even at the extinction of the fecond race of 
Kings, it had but few inhabitants. The kings Pepin, 
Char- 
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Chatlemagne, Louis le Debonnaire, &c. only ftaid 
there during their travels. It had no fuburbs om the — 
oppofite thore of the Seine. ‘The cathedral [at prefent 
Notre Dame] formed its boundary towards the ‘eaft, 
a ftrong tower [now the grand chatelet] towards, the — 
north, another [le petit chatelet] towards the fouth, 
and the royal palace [now the palais de juftice} towards 
the weft. Its whole circumference might be about a 
thoufand toifes, or fomewhat lefs than a league. Mark 
this circumftance, that you may be a little furprifed, 
~when I come to give you the prefent circumference of 
Paris according to the lateft plan. sii i 
There, then, where now the boulevards, the palais 
royal, the Louvre, the Tuilleries, &c. appear in fo 
much ftate, was at that time nothing but marfhy 
woods, or bogs, or fieids, or meadows, with outworks: 
of no confequence f{cattered among them. Through 
thefe waftes accefs was had to the northern bank of the 
Seine, on which fome fmall houfes ftood ; and, form- 
ing dirty ftreets, were overlooked by a trong citadel 
fle grand chatelet] defended by a great badaltae al now 
the pont au change], which led toalittleifle, inhabited 
folely by priefts and a few merchants, and from which 
on the fouthern fide, another {maller bridge [now Pe- 
tit Pont] conducts again to the oppofite fhore; where 
was another tower, [le petit chatelet]; and three or 
four hundred houfes ftood fcattered along the fhore, 
) among vineyards and gardens. ‘The houfes were round, 
very fmall, built of wood and plaifter, without bricks, 
and covered with ftraw and rufhes. Such was Paris fo 
late as under the kings of the third race, till the 


twelfth century. 
It 
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Tt was a general prejudice in thofe times, to prefer 
living ina detached and fcattered manner, to being 
pent up in cities; rather to pafs their days in arms than 
under the befieficent protection of the arts of peace. 
Many of the means of fuftenance, by which thoufands 
are maintained at prefent, were then entirely unknown. 
The profeffion of the law and its dependancies, the. 
clergy, the court, with its avenues to covetoufnefs, 
ambition, and predigality, thefe three powers, which 
in a large metropolis, always mediately or immediately - 
{apport and employ the half of its inhabitants, were 
then only in part, or not at all in being; they were 
but beginning to take up their fettlement. .The kings: 
were fill merely judges, determined fimple affairs by 
the rules of plain mother-wit, and referred the intricate 
and perplexed to the event of fingle combat. ‘The 
priefthood was not fo numerous, yet already mixed 
_ very much in temporal matters, for the fake of merit- 
ing fomething more than heaven. The nobility lived 
difperfed in the country; and, whenever they were 
obliged to remain a while in town, they wore boots — 
to diftinguith themfelves from the yeomaary.. The 
-monftrous fortunes now acquired by fo many in ma- 
naging the farms, will hardly allow us to conceive that 
their predeceflors, for example, under Louis le gros, 
were only ten in number, and that at the two gates of 
Paris only about twelve livres were taken annually; 
confequently fcarce fo much as makes a fifth of the 
monthly pay of an officer of the farms at prefent. By 
thefe particulars,judge of the fimplicity of manners, but 
dikewife of their rudenefs, of the contentednefs of the 
inhabitants, but likewife of their poverty. The arts 
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that minifter to conveniency, to luxury and oftenta- 
tion,’ which have eftablithed themfelves in the prefent 
Paris, were not then even in bud. A fon of this very 
king died by a fall from a horfe, under which a num-= — 
ber of {wine returning from the fields had run, evenin 
the midft of Paris, and who trampled over the prince 
as he lay. We can now, hardly imagine it of the fon 
of a burgomafter of fome petty townin Germany; an 
inftance, at once, of the rufticity of the La and the 
_ poor attendance of the prince. | 
Not till under the reign of Philip Auguftus did Pa- 
ris begin to make any confiderable figure. This prince, 
who was fond of galantry, and all the arts relating to 
it or that are foftered or required by it, when it is in 
powerful hands, was likewife (as is always the cafe 
with princes of his ftamp) a great promoter of real 
learning ; and men foon began to perceive that the 
fruits of the head and of luxury are more conveniently 
reaped, than thofe which muft be fparingly extorted 
by the hands continually employed. All flocked nearer 
to the king and his refidence ; and the waftes on the 
right and left banks of the Seine were gradually built 
onand peopled. The fchools became famous, fo as to 
attract young perfons from the other provinces and 
even from abroad; while the condefcending and amia- 
ble king found means of drawing the lefs haughty vaf- 
fals inyperceptibly from their fond fpoufes, about his — 
-perion and his court. Thus, in the fpace round the 
little ifle, houfe was added to houfe and ftreet to ftreet 
fo that even this king already found it neceflary to 
connect the feveral parts of his vefidence together by a 
wall, | | ) | 
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He. built one, which in conftructing took up the in- 
terval between i190 and 1211. confequently twenty- 
one years; and in fact it included almoft a fourth part 
of the prefent circuit of Paris. It theri ftruck out 4 
half-circle towards the north, from the preferit Louvre, 
along the ftreets Montmartre, St. Denis, Beaubourg 
and Rofiers, and the other towards the fouth, from the 
prefent gate of St. Bernard, along the ftreets des Fof- 
fées, St. Victor, St. Michel, St. Germain, and Nefle. 
The whole circle (for the wall feems to have defcribed 
this figure) was in diameter about eight hundred toifes *, | 
and in circumference five or fix miles. However, 
this circumference was far from being full-built, and’ 
fill contained here and there large tracts of arable land 
and orchards. Philip Auguftus firft caufed the ftreets 
of Paris to be paved, or rather he compelled his mi- 
nifter of the finances, Gerard de Poifiy, in order to 
make him difgorge a part of the treafure that had gone 
befide the king’s exchequer, to pave it. 

Under the fucceffors of Philip Auguftus, Paris was 
not fo much enlarged as it was filled out and fortified. 
Under John it was futrounded with a ditch; under 
Charles the fifth and the fixth, the wall on the north’ 
fide was extended. This enlargement employed 4 fpace 

from the year 1367 to 1383. The circuit of the nor- 
- thern femicircle already comprehended a part of the 
prefent palais royal and ran along the prefent old boule- 
vatds to the place where now the arfenal ftands. The 
gates St. Antoine, St. Martin, and St. Denis, had al- 
ready arifen where they now ftand. 
_* T reckon by toifes, of which, mepinag Picard’s calculation, 
3904 go to a geographical mile. F | 
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Thefe walls were e lineally interrupted by towers, un- 
der or befide which the gates formed a paflage through, 
exactly like thofe of fome of the old ftrong places in 


_ Saxony, Touraine, and Bohemia. In the year 1370. e 
under Charles the fifth, the groundwork was laid of | 


two infulated towers at the gate of St. Antoine. They 
were intended, like all the reft, to protect the entrance 
of the city againft any hoftile attack; and they were 
called, as were all that were deftined to the fame pur- 
pote, baftilles. Charles the fixth, about the year 1383. 
caufed the other fix towers to be erected; which are 
connected. together with very ftrong walls, the whole 


to be furrounded with a ditch, and the way to it car- 


ried along on the left hand. ‘Thus ftood this formida- 
ble city, which was at firft intended by the king for 
the protection of his fubjects againft their enemies; 


but in procefs of time became the receptacle of the 
flaves of defpotifm leagued together partly to protect 
the king againft his friends, his fubjecéts, and partly — 


to keep them in awe. 


Paris, both within and without, had full a complete. 


gothic appearance till the fixteenth century. A polite 
and amiable king brought it one degree nearer to civi- 
lization. Francis the firft was the reftorer of fciences 
in France, and with him again flourifhed the other 
arts of peace. A better tafte in architecture began to 
{pread itfelf from Italy, and under its conduct this 


f 


king caufed fome of the antient gothic ftructures to be ~ 


demolithed, new ones to be erected, fome ftreets. to be 
firuck out, and others to be widened and improved. 

Under his fucceffors, Paris, fromm year to year, con- 
tinued to advance in a in tafte, and fplen- 
' dour. 
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dour. Under*Francis the firft and Henry the fecond 
and third, gallantry and luxury arofe to a high degree; 
and thoufands of artifts and workmen, who wrought 
merely in thefe departments, reforted hither, and met 
with great encouragement. Paris increafed in popu- 
loufnefs. In the reign of thefe monarchs the tafte for 
galantry produced as many artifts for convenience and. 
elegance, as two hundred years had done before; the 
jurifprudence under Philip the fair had enlifted artifts 
in the fervice of law and juitice. . Philip the fair had 
brought the parliament to Paris; and for the next fitty 
years it {warmed with nothing but plaintifs and defen- 
dants, who flocked thither from all the provinces, and 
there remained, whether reduced to poverty or raifed 
to opulence by the fentence of the court. Francis the 
firft was at the head of a galant court, and whatever 
was elegant or could contribute to elegance, was fure 
of fucceeding without trouble. Henrythe fecond, en- 
tirely fwayed by his miftrefs Diana of Poitiers, who had 
been miftrefs to his father, metamorphofed the court 
into a fairy-land; making love was reduced to a fyftem- 
and practifed as a regular art, which in itfelf and its 
dependencies furnifhed bread to thoufands. Love 
and pride, pride and prodigality, and from prodiga- 
lity, utility and magnificence, began now to animate a 
city, which, while its kings cherifhed frugal and civic 
maxims, could not rife from its dirty ftreets nor mount 
over its humble walls. ‘The foundations of that luxu-. 
ry, which was one day to become the fupport of this 
city, could not be torn up by the furious civil wars that 
foon broke out; and Henry the fourth no fooner faw- 
himfelf 1 in pofleffion of Paris, than munificence, oan, 
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lantry, and popularity, together viet a mixture of va- 

nity, impelledhim to labouratits farther embellifhment. 
Accordingly, in one year, three new ftreets, two regular 
{quares [place royale and place dauphine], a fump- 
tuous bridge, [pont neuf,] and feveral palaces, were 
produced. Under his fucceflor, or rather under car- 
dinal Richleu, the aggrandifement and embellifhment 
of the city was more vifible every year; and now the 
groundwork, as it were, was laid of thofe gigantic 
works which were undertaken and finifhed by Lewis 
the fourteenth. 

This monarch feemed to aim at rendering his eapital 
the metropolis of the world, as he did at extending 
his kingdom intoan univerfal empire. Whatever con- 
fined its circuit was removed. The antient towers and 
walls which Richeheu had left ftanding, were pulled 
down, and the ramparts with the ditch round it, were’ 
levelled and filled up, and planted with trees which 
now overfhade the modern palaces of the old boule- 
yards. Love, vanity, and ambition, were again the 
architects, and they difplayed themfelves during his 
reign in their moft fhining but their moft ruinous mag- 
nificence. Lewis the fifteenth’s government, was in 
this refpect, if not in many others, a continuation of 
the former; and Paris grew up to a monftrous bulk, 
What his predeceffors had not quite completed he 
brought to effect, and what he only planned was exe- 
cuted by Lewis the fixteenth. Paris was the ies 
and only city of its kind. : 


And now, my dear friend, we are come to its new 


walls. What took up three centuries of continued 
extenfion to effect, is to be inclofed and terminated in 
the 
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the laft quarter of the current century. Unlefs all ap- 
pearances around deceive me, the prefent limits of Pa- 
ris are at once the limits of the increafe of its inhabi- 
tants, and the domination of its kings. Both have at- 
tained their fummit; and, at length, as it is in’ the 
nature of things, have fet bounds to themfelves: Paris 
by walls; the king by convoking the general aflembly. 
Farewell, 


Lie ee ae, EE. 


\ 


Paris, June 18, 1789. 
THE new wall, when quite finifhed, will be twelve 
thoufand three hundred toifes, or about fixteen miles, 
im circuit. Be the motive for building it what it may, 
It 1s an extraordinary work, fuited to the extraordinary 
age in which we live. This monftrous line of ftone 
and mortar, 1s at certain diftances adorned with fump- 
tuous edifices, that might pafs for palaces, deftined to 
the reception of the revenues, which the inventive ge- 
nius of the French for finance, their prodigal kings, 
and their greedy farmers-general have found means to 
extort. The vaft chinefe wall was conftructed for the 
purpofe of fetting bounds to the incurfions of hoftile 
hordes, the parifian to put a ftop to contraband trade. 
We fee what they had in thofe times to guard againft 
and what they would fecure in our’s. The old Chinefe 
by their’s, fecured flourifhing corn-fields, rich herds. 
and flocks, fruitful gardens, and a cheap confump- 
tion; but the Parifians, by their’s, are cut off from 
thefe things, and crammed together within an unfruit- 
ful mafs of ftone, in which they muft pay dearer for 
: FF 3 the 
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the neceffaries of life, than in any other ‘fpot in the 


kingdom. The former isa guard and benefit to the 
fovereign, as it guards and. benefits his fubjeéts ; the 


latter guards the king againft his own fubjects, is ad~ 


vantageous only to him, and mifchievous to them. It 
is the triumph of oppreffion when the intereft of kings 
is in oppofition to te intereft of their fubjects. © 

The wall is eighteen feet high, and two ells and a 
half in thicknefs. I with I could tell you how much 
this mafonry coft by the fathom, for making a calcu- 


lation of the whole expence. Certain it is, that it cofts: 


the public three times as much as it would any private 


perion, fince the contractors for the feveral kinds of 


materials, the infpector of the workmen, the paymaf- 
ter, the furveyor of the building and the architect, 
have all made fortunes by it; as alfo have the money- 
brokers and the capitalifts who furnifhed cafh when- 
ever the caifle was empty. The patriots beftow their 
curfes upon this undertaking, the citizens figh at it, 
and the wits make it the fubje&t of their lampoons. 


Thefe latter call the wall, with allufion to the nouvelle - 


enceinte, the ceinture eo de la tres chafte ville de 
Paris. | r 

| Perhaps the Na the fentry-hoxes ai angen. 
tories will come to more than even the wall itfelf, on 
which they project at all the different entrances of the 
city or the barrieres. On each barriere one, two, or 
even three of them, all adorned with pillars and fta- 
tues, which mutt neceffarily communicate a high idea 
of the city to every comer, unlefs he have already the 
other idea that it is all built from the taxes. impofed 
upon hiny and others. Some of thefe, are actually 


N 
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enormous ; as, for example, the bureaux on the fide of 
the fauxbourgs St. Martin and St. Denis. But even 
this monftrous magnitude, which by its magnificence 
fhould ftop the mouth of the fpectator, only forces 
from him more heavy complaints, as it can never ef- 
cape him that they are built on the backs of the fub-— 
jects; who, the greater the burden, find it fo much 
the harder to bear; and inftead of calling that mag- 
nificence which is intended to pafs for it, will perhaps 
father beftow upon it the name of defpotical arrogance, 
which caufes the maffly iron chain to be gilt, — that it 
may not be burdenfome and oppreffive. 

The tafte in which thefe coloffal cuftom-houfes are 

built, is neither grand, nor neat, nor fuitable. One 
of them is in the fhape of a burial-chapel, another has 
the form of a church, a third the appearanee of a pri- 
fon, a fourth fhoots upwards in two monftrous co- 
lumns, ornamented with trophies, &c. and all in a 
certain overcharged, unwieldy ftyle, that never allows 
one to imagine them defigned for the ufe of half a do- 
zen hageard, yellow-looking, vulture-eyed officers of 
the cuftoms. In all of them there is a great profufion 
of pillars of all orders; becaufe pillars are as much the 
mode here at prefent, as great fhoe-buckles. The 
former are found in every pimping pavilion, and the 
latter on feet of the fmalleft fize. 

Let us turn from the view of this extraordinary in- 
clofure, and pafs on to what it contains. 

It may eafily be fuppofed that the fpace furrounded 
by the wall, is not entirely built over. On the nor- 
thern as well as on the fouthern fide the wall includes 
very confiderable pieces of garden ground and arable 

| mR Bod ‘lands — 
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lands comprehended within the city. - In the quarter 
of the military academy and the hofpital of the inva~ 
lids, from the rue du Vaugirard to the fhore of the 
Seine, and along from thence to the Chaillot, la ville 
Yeveque, fauxbourg Montmartre, St. Denis, St. Mar- 
tin, du Temple, St. Antoine, &c. le difperfed thou- 
fands of {quare toifes, where there is neither ftreet nor 
houfe, but only gardens and fields: tracts, which, if 
they were built upon, would fwell the tumber of 
houfes, ftreets, and inhabitants to at leaft a third 


more. The nearer round about the walls, the more 


airy is the town, the ftreets are longer and broader, and 
the concourfe of people lefs, the inhabitants are more 
induftrious, quiet, and contented, the houfes more 
‘modern but lower. All Paris, built and inhabited in 
this manner, could not contain above four hundred 
- {treets, and three hundred thoufand inhabitants; but 
as it 1s at prefent, particularly about the centre, where 
the houfes and ftreets are prefled clofe together, the 
ftreets are reckoned at above nine hundred, and the 
inhabitants, exclufive of foreigners, at tb ai of nine 
hundred thoufand, 

In Du Laure’s defcription of Paris, the laft edition, 
of 1787. the number of ftreets 1s fet down at about 4 
thoufand *, and the amount of the inhabitants at a mil- 
lion, one hundred and thirty thoufand, four hundred 
- and fifty-two. Of thefe, feven hundred. and elghty 
thoufand, four hundred and fifty -two pay the poll-tax, 
two hundred thoufand are excepted as paupers, and 
the foreigners, one time with another, are eftimated 
at-one hundred and fifty thoufand perfons. M. Du 

| | * The newefh plan of Paris gives 943 by name, 


{ 
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Laure afferts, that this calculation is very credible, and 
made by a man who was long employed in the bureaux 
of the poll-tax, and had acquired a thorough know- 
ledge in thefe matters. The geographers, and parti- 
cularly Bufching, are therefore too {paring in the po- 
pulation they apportion to Paris; fince none of them 
give it more than feven hundred thoufand inhabitants. 
You know how indeterminate and deceitful the taxes 
are by which the populoufnefs of great cities is ufually 
eftimated ; accordingly I willingly acquiefce in the ac- 
counts of each receiver of the head-money; for as to 
a trifle more or lefs in this article, it is of no confe- 

pens | 
The heart of the city is the proper feat of this popu- 
lation. Admitting the palais de juftice to be the cen- 
tral-point, then a circle runs round it of two thoufand 
toifes or of more than three miles in diameter, which 
feems to be full-crammed withhoufes, of which none 
are under three, and the greateft part above five ftories 
high. This circle peculiarly contains whatever can 
render Paris the moft lively, the moft unclean, the 
moft noify, but at the fame time the moft Ae 

and moft luxurious city in the world. It includes th 

antient boulevards, and almoft touches the new ones; 
comprehends the palais royal, the Tuilleries, nine or 
ten play-houfes, ten or twelve large halls, five or fix 
markets, the Louvre, the quays, the fauxbourg St. 
Germain, the Seine with five of its bridges, four fu- 
perb f{quares, ten or twelve of the largeft churches, 
from thirty to forty of the fineft hotels, the moft fre- 
quented and wealthy ftreets, magazines of all kinds, 
ftored with every article of luxury; and, in fhort, the 
 choiceft 
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choiceft inclofures for every {pecies of low and refined 
voluptuoufnefs. In truth, this fpot called Paris i is an 
mnigue on the globe of the earth. 3 


The nearer to the aforefaid centre, the narrower and - 


the dirtier are the ftreets de la Pelleterie, de la Draperie, 
du Moulin, in which not a ray of funthine can penetrate 
the whole year round; not far from thefe, beyond the 
Seine, the ftreets du pet-au-diable, de la Tacherie, de 
S. Bon, very energetically betray to the nofe their 
jewith origin. The ftreets that form avenues about the 
market des Innocens, with the names, de la Coffone- 
tie *, Friperie, Cacatrice, des Dechargeurs, Tibautode, 
‘Trouffe-vache, du Mort, de la Fromageries, Brife 
Miche, des Ecrivains, Fort aux Dames, des Capu- 
cins, de ’Empereur, Saint Fiacre, Foffe aux Chiens, 
de la Juiverie, dela Limace, Saint Louis, Lamoignon, 
Mauvatfes Paroles, du Pied de Boeuf, de la Savonnerie, 
'Taille-Pain, Tireboudin, Trop-va-qui-dure: all thefe 
ftreets, I fay, for the moft part indicate by their names, 
that they exhale all kinds of fmells; and indeed no ap- 
pellatives could be found out more fuitable to them. 
And Iam fure, that if a man were brought blindfolded 
and fet down at once inthis neft of mottly fhort, narrow, 
black, dirty ftreets, and then, taking off the bandage, 
fhould be left to guefs where he was: it would be im- 
poffible for him to imagine that he was ftanding in the 
midft of the fineft capital in the world, till he heard the 
4 


' * It is to be obferved, that the delicate Parifians of modern times 
_ have changed the c# in this word for In all the old ERErEe ; 
it is plainly and bluntly called, rue de Ja Cochonnerie. 


+ N.B. De la Halle. 
hie 


~~ 
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_ fag-men and beggar-women faluting one another with 


Monfieur and Madame. | 

- But even the broader and more noted ftréets in the 
central part of the town are by no means f{pacious, and 
are conftantly covered with a jet-black dirt, which 
is lefs troublefome when it rains than when the fun has 
dried it to fome degree of confiftence. It is then im- 
poffible to walk firmly, and one is always involuntarily 


‘inclining towards the kennel inthe middle of the ftreet, 


which is perpetually fplafhing up, as fiacre after fiacre 
and carts upon carts are in conftant fucceffion jolting or 
trotting along them. Woe to him who has white 
ftockings or a new frock, and cannot afford to hire a 


- fiacre! The famous ftreets St. Honoré, St. Dennis, 


Montmartre, St. Antoine, St. Martin, St. Jacques, de 
la Harpe, Dauphine, &c. are not at all better. This 
fhews the reafon that there is fuch a neceflity for the 
multitude of carriages in this city ; and explains at once 
how fo many thoufands are enabled to get their bread 


‘merely by dirty fhoes. 


Yet I would not have it thought, that it is not sie 
fible to walk dry-fhod in all Paris. No; there are 
{quares and ftteets, which are as pleafant and dry for 
walkers as the Luftgarten and the Linden in Berlin, the 


Baftey. round Vienna, the Zwinger at Drefden, and 


the quay at Peterfburg. For inftance, one may walk 
with clean fhoes, in the Tuilleries, in the courts of the 
Louvre, in the palais royal, on the pont neuf and the 
pont royal, on the old and new boulevards, in the 


: champs Elifées, before the hofpital des invalides, in 


the gardens of the Luxembourg, on the places Ven- 
déme, Victoires and Dauphine, &c. even after it has 
rained for fome days fucceflively, 

ek. Coe Neither 
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Neither does the filthinefs of the narrow ftreets pro 


ceed from the badnefs of the pavement. It is much’ 
better, and more carefully looked after than I have 


feen 1t any where, London and Vienna excepted. The | 


paving ftones are in the form of oblong quadrats, nice- 
ly fitted together. They decline towards the middle of 
the ftreet in fuch manner as to form a gentle defcent; 
which, without any kennel, properly fo called, carries 
off all the water, foas not to put carriages in danger of 
being overturned. ‘The very folidity of the pavement 
contributes one half to the keeping of the puddles fo 
long ftanding, and the other half of the circumftance 
is, that the fun cannot ftrike down between the lofty 
houfes to dry them up. For faving the pavement, all 
heavy carriages are obliged by Jaw to have very broad 
wheels; and even the fiacres are not allowed to have the 
- {mall wheels of the remifes and caroffes. 

If the mire be more troublefome here than elfewhere, 
on the other hand there 1s no place where ene may be 


freer from the duft than in thefe ftreets. Hitherto I 


have only found one fingle {treet where it was dufty in 
fine weather; and this is the old boulevards. It is 
broad enough to admit the fun the whole day long; 
and the thoufands of carriages and horfemen which 
daily pafs, contribute at once to keep them beth dry 
and dufty. But even here the duft is layed by 
machines which I take to be the moft convenient and 
fimple that could be contrived for this purpofe; and 


which fhould be adopted, for example, at Vienna and | 


Berlin *. Ona two-wheel cart, drawn by one horfe, is 


* As they have long been at London. 


I | p'aced 
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placed a proportionably large tun, filled with water, 
which runs into a tranfverfe box behind, pierced al! 
about with holes, from whence it {pirts as froma water~ 
ing-pot, upon the ground, in {uch manner, that, as the 
cart proceeds, it waters a ftripe of three ells in breadth. 
Thus, the cart being drawn up one line and down 
another, the whole fireet is in a fhort time watered all 
over. ‘This operation is performed on the boulevards 
three times every day, in the morning, at noon, and 
towards evening; and the very regulation itfelf con- 
tributes not a little to keep up the conftant and in- 
humerable croud of carriages and people. 

- But this croud is very different from that to be foot 
in the narrow ftreets. It is moftly made up of credit- 
gble perfons, as it 1s a great promenade, and among 
fuch as come hither mere}y pour fe promener, ates 
number of others pufhing along about their bufinefs by 
way of ftealth, as they have brought dirty fhoes and 
ftockings with them out of the narrow ftreets, which 
the opennefs and lightnefs of this render too confpicuous. 
On this account, in almoft every ftreet that leads to 
the boulevards, ftand thoe-blacks with their benches 
and brufhes, calling your attention to your fhoes, in 
cafe you fhould be too much immerfed in thought to 
take notice of them yourfelf. 

On the perpetual buttle in the ftreets of Paris I have 
made a number of trifling remarks, which fhew, that 
it is quite otherwife than I found it in other large cities ; 
but they run too much into the infignificant for being | 
otherwife than orally communicated. Suffice, the Pa- 
-rifian fings or whiftles, that he may be fure to hear 
himfelf, in fpite of the tumult of his metropolis; ct 

: Vienna 
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Vienna it is the fafhion to saath filently and. fowly 


along to promote digeftion; and the Berliner puts iron — 


heel-pieces under his large boots, that he may sia 
a norfe along his broad ftreets. 

The agility with which the Parifians of both bint 
fkip between the people and carriages, and at the fame 
time through the puddles of the ftreets, is really fur- 


prifing. It often happens that a group of foot walkers - 


are furrounded unawares by carriages. in a natrow 
ftreet, from which they prefently extricate themfelves 
with all the alertnefs poffible. Sometimes again one 
finds onefelf hemmed in by porters, fweating under 
their burdens, fruit and flower women with their 
bafkets before them, itinerant fhops with all kinds of 
quinquailleries carried between two men, chop-houfe 
boys with fix difhes on their heads one at top of the 
other, frifeurs with their powdery cloaths, petits- 
maitres fuperbement frifés, foldiers of the police with 
their arms, noftrum-venders with their piles of bottles 
and gallipots, garcons of the, coffee-houfes with pots 
and cups on falvers, cripples on crutches and blind- 
beggars with their leaders: this motly crew is in one. 
minute crouded together in a {pace of eight paces in 
circumference, and befet behind with prancing horfes, 
towering whifkies and enormous carts; and in the next 


minute the whole is vanifhed away, no frifure is tum- » 


bled, no frock dirtied, no cups broken, no flowers 
deftroyed, no blind-man run down, no_ cripple 
crufhed, no foup overfet, no abufive language heard, 


and no unfriendly fhoves any longer felt: every one © 


has faved himfelf and his appurtenances, and in the 
third minute no one recollects that he has been 1n this 
, tre= 
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tremendous crowd, that had covered him with a cold 
fweat, filled him with the terrors of death, and almoft 
deprived him of all prefence of mind. Still more 
- wonderful is the whole, when one fees labourers or 
beggars, or fick perfons, lying carelefily afleep in the 
houfes or at the corners of the ftreets, in {pite of all 
the throng _and tumult, with axles of the carriages 
rattling along fcarcely a foot im height above them, 
This, as in London, 1s ated the force of habit put 
to its higheft trial ! 

If we raife our eyes a little from this siddy at the 
fcene i is no lefs motly. The loweft ftory of almoft all 
the houfes of Paris, particularly in the bufieft ftreets, 
is wrought into arches for all forts of wares and the 
different kinds of trades. Here hangs a monftrous hair- 
bag over your head, there a great jack-boot, here 
_ ftands a terrible huffar-fword, here a couple of hun- 
dred woodden fauffages hang clattering in the wind, 
there flands a gigantic coffee-pot; here paftries and 
tarts of every kind allure your tafte, there fome dozens 
of rich and gaudy watches and clocks, fmart buckles, 
fplendid buttons, odoriferous pomatums, fine filk 
articles, great variety of copper plate pictures, elegant 
muflins, delicate point laces, commodities in polithed 
fteel from England which rival the brilliancy of the 
diamond, books in magnificent bindings; and then 
butter, eggs, and lard, quarters of beef and veal,- 
melons, fruit, greens, flowers; all tempting you in the 
moft particoloured and heterogeneous. mixture; from 
which, if you lift your looks a little higher, you meet 
perhaps a pair of fine fparkling black eyes ftaring 
fignificantly at you, a {mall white hand beckoning you, 

a a fine 
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a fine powdered and feathered head — at you : ; 
and, over them, half-dried linen ftreaming in the air 
on poles; while, from the yet higher ftories, a lap-dog 
is yelping out at a window, a child is throwing down — 
handfuls of torn paper, boys are fending foap bladders 
in the air, and overagainft them in the large high 
windows, ladies and lords, ftand furrounded by abbés 
and chevaliers de St. Louis, alternately yawning and 
laughing as they look down upon the curious mifcel- 
lany below. 

Thus, my dear friend, -you have a fketch of the 
ftreets St. Honoré, St. Denis, Montmartre, St. An» 
toine, and St. Martin, as the livelieft and gaudieft in 
all Paris. | 
oo may imagine, from what I have faid, ‘that the 
outfide of Paris, taken in the whole, can give no very 
pleafing, though it fhould afford the taudrieft and moft 
diverfified view. ‘The houfes in the antient quarters 
of the city are black and fmoky, and look more lke 
rocks in which chambers and windows have been cut, 
than houfes conftructed on purpofe for the habitations 
of men. Placing myfelf on the Pont-neuf, and from 
thence furveying the towering fpires and chimnies | 
which furrounded me on all fides, efpecially at the draw- 
ing on of evening; I immediately fancied myfelf to 
be tranfported amidft an immenfe group of rocks, in- 
vading the fkies, which by their black appearance and 
all the concomitant fentiments thereby excited, caufed 
avery fenfible palpitation of heart. I could not get 
rid of the fuppofition of an earthquake; on the firft 
fhock whereof this whole mafs of ftone muft be tum- 

. | bled 
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bled together, and thoufands, without redemption, 
be buried under its ruins. | 

The view of Paris from an eminence is therefore the 
more majeftic. Thete are three main points from 
whence the city may be feen in its length and breadth, 
for being convinced of its monftrous extent. The 
neareft to the city is the hill of Montmartre. On the 
top of it is a round terrace in the centre whereof ftands 
a windmill. From hence, to the right and left, as fa 
as the eye can reach, one fees roof on roof, gable on 
gable, and the loftieft fteeples look like chinmies 
ftriking up from this enormous roofing. No ftreet 1s 
to be difcerned, no fquare to be‘known, no palace to 
be diftinguifhed. It 1s one irregular furface of bricks 
apparently furrounded by an immenfe terrace, and 
through which a ftream has been conducted that 
might be croffed at a moderate leap, You look down 
upon the whole before you, quite as far as the Seine; 
and beyond this, it rifes again in’ the form of an 
amphitheatre. It is bounded on all fides by rifings 
and eminencies of various heights, on which are wind- 
mills, country-feats and woods, but a part of it entirely 
bare and fterile. There can be but one fuch profpect 
in all the world, fince there can only be one Paris in 
the fore-ground. | 

Henry the fourth frequently came hither to enjoy 
this curious profpect. Once, looking at it between 
his legs that he might give the whole a more per{pective 
effect, he exclaimed in a fallie of his ufual good hu- 
mour: Que ge: vois de nids de cocus! His fool, or 
jefter, named Gallet, direétly put himfelf in the fame 
“attitude, and called out: Sire, je vois le Louvre! 
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‘Lhe king laughed heartily at this piece of aclveté, and 
often told the ftory afterwards. Be 

The two other points from whence Paris may el 
tageoufly be furveyed, but at a greater diftance, are ~ 
the mount Calvary, and the royal pleafure houfe Belle- 
vue. But I muft not weary you with written defcrip- 
tions of prof{pects; nothing can render them tolerable. 
but the medium of the imagination. «Farewell. 
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a ae PH AVON. 
SA DIALOGUE IN ELYSIUM, 


Scene, a grove, interfected by feveral walks, with bowerky 
arbours, €$c.— Interlocutors, Phaon, Nireus, afters 
wards wappha, and, at length Anacreon. 


Phaon. 
HANDSOME ftranger — hear me but. se a 


moment. 

Nireus.| What wouldft thou — of me? 

Phaon.| ‘Tell me fincerely where I am? who I am ? 
and what I am te do here? 

Nireus.]} What queftions! ' Thoo- —art in “By. 
fium—who thou art, thou thyfelf art beft able to tell 
—-and what thou art here to do, will appear after a 
time. * | 


‘ 


Se’ 


Phaon. | A curious Slade! ! that I mutt coil diac 
curious inhabitants! If I were not thoroughly con~ 
{cious that I am Phaon, I fhould begin to think that 
jomebody had cheated me out of my own perfons 

6 ae Nireus 


~ 


‘not to be sichitedl I had rather be an afittant to Si- 


tii tiatstigio WS Age 


“Nireus off de. ‘The man is ftill quite new, I per- 
feive, and has much to be cured of. Tb Phaon. | 
And who didf thou think thou wert in the upper 
world? 

~ Phaon:] t thought myfelf nothing but what I was. 
I was unanimoufly held to be the handfomeft young 
mai of r my time: 


Nireus, fuiling as be looks at him. Thou! Thou 
wert probably a Scythian: 

~ Phaon. | A lovely fuppofition , by Cytherea! Ww hat 
fort of éyes havé you in Elyfium? And yet, beautiful 
as thou art thyfelf, thou oughteft to know me for a 
Greek, and confefs thy own fimilitude i in me. 

N iretis. | Doft thou | perceive then thine in me? 

~ -Phaon, looking earneftly at bim in confufion. | This is 


a 


fyphus in folling his ftone, or to the Danaids in filling 


‘their leaky pitcher! ! 


Nireiis.] What is thé matter with thee, that thou 
art fo difturbed ? Thy complexion is every moment 
erowirg darker, and thy fhape more deformed ! 

Phaon.] And what is worfe, ‘while I look ‘in -thine 


“eyes I feem {0 to inyfelf. Nay, the firft perfon I met 


t 


Ps 


-in this incomprehenfible countfy had the fame effe&: 


upon me. I comprehend nothing of this extraordinary 
inchantment. “On whichever fide I turn I am fur- 
rounded with mirrots that make me ugly; and there 
Are fome whofe very fight I cannot endure. And yet 


4 am the fame Phaon who but a little whilé AZO was 
| thought the handfomeft of all the Greeks. 


Nirevs.]. That I ‘fhall believe, fince thou aMureft 


“me of it thyfelf, 


GG 4 Phaon. | 


Phaon.] Thou wouldft have had thy own word for 


it, if thou hadft feen me. I was fo handfome, that 
people could not comprehend how one who was nei~ __ 
. ther begotten by an immortal, nor born of a goddefs, - 


and without a miracle, could be fo handfome; and 


therefore they fell upon the conceit, that the mother 
of Love herfelf endowed me with fupernatural charms — 


in. reward for fome fervices I had done her. The mul- 


titude of my admirers was fo great, as to become a 


burden to me; all the painters were employed in paint- 


ing only me; all the women loft their repofe on my 
account; and Sappho, the famous fongftrefs of Lefbos, 


even her fenfes. ‘The poor girl, in a fit of defpair, at 
feeing that all her paffionate fongs were wafted upon 
me, threw herfelf headlong from the Leucadian rock ; 
about the craggy cliffs whereof, as it is currently re- 
ported, her lovely plaintive voice is ftill ever heard to 
teverberate in the filence of the night ; and, in feeble 
founds, as if ftifled by her tears, re-echos Phaon! 
Phaon! | 

Nireus.] For this fhe was obliged t to do wchiniae: 

Phaon.}| My beauty was at length my own ruin. 


A brute of a jealous fellow who found me where he did 


not expect me, tranfported me hither by a ftroke of a 


poignard, where fome malicious demon has poffefled 


me, and, as I can no.longer doubt, has fafcinated all 
eyes, except my own, to my difadvantage. It is avery 
difagreeable metamorphofis, believe me! 

Nireus.] © Poor Phaon, ° I have an idea of what. thot 


muft fuffer. What thou feeleft now, I alfo expe- 


‘rienced on my coming hither. I am Nireus. | 


‘Fhaela? 
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Phaon.] How? Thou art Nireus? 


 Nireus, whom Aglaé to Charopus bore, 
Nireus, in faultlefs fhape and blooming grace, 
The lovelieft youth of all the grecian race; _ 

 Pelides jth match’d his early charms ; 


N ireus.] But few his troops, and {mall his ftreneth 

in arms. 

_ Phaon, with an air of lf fatisfattion. Iam not fo 
vain as to compare myfelf with thee—though, by - 
‘Caftor! there was no want of flatterers who called me 
the Nireus of the age, the fecond Hyacinthus, and 
Adonis returned to life. And I do not even {cruple to 
‘confefs that there were moments when I could {carcely 
truft myfelf to look into a fountain, for fear of meeting 
with the fate of Narciffus. 

Nireus afde.| The naufeous creature ! 

Phaon.| Let me embrace thee, beautiful Nireus! I 
feem to perceive myfelf in thee — let me embrace thee ! 

Nireus, drawing backwards.| 'Thouart too precipi- 
tate, Phaon! 

Phaon, thoughifully.| Alas, alas! What a fudden 
transformation! As I hope for favour from Ae an it 
ts all a myftery to me! 

_ Nireus.] I underftand it perfectly. 

Phaon.| But didft thou not fay, that on thy firft 
coming hither, thou hadft the fame experience? Yet 
thou haft recovered thy priftine comelinefs.. Oh, tell 
me, beautiful Nireus, is there then no hope left for 
me, that I fhall again at leaft become what once I 
> was? 

Nireus.| May the good gods preferve thee from it! 
GG 3 Phaon. | 
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Reis Thou art cruel. Pe ee 4 My BRE 
Niréus.|. And thou sapiiaaen me Hoes \.40 wt 
Phaon.| I only afk, whether there be no means 3 
whereby I may regain my former ficure.. was 
Nireus. 4 Certainly fuch means there are. Here. i in 
Elyfium are means for every thing ; for the ancumables, 
if fuch' thete be, come not to us. ae 
Phaon.| I adjure thee by the Graces, Pele it ta. 
me! » I burn with impatience till thou tell me what 
I muft do. 
Nireus. | For thee I fice er can one ae ~— Go | 
and find out AZfop, admire him and gain his affection! 
Phaon.] What ! that little hump-backed, baldpated 
dwarf, with the broad prominent forehead! with the 
deep-funk eyes! with the nofe of a faun, and the wide 
jaws of a grampus! — Who formerly attached himfelf 
to the charming Rhodope, and fkulked away from, 
me ! ’ ris Ae 
Nireus.| How thou defcribeft him! He will ap- 
pear to thee more handfome when thou art more inti- 
‘mately acquainted with him. ial 
Phaon.] Thou art bantering me. I never aula 
endure that nufhapen wretch. Every one here feems, 
infected with his uglinefs. Iaffure thee that in paffing 
by, only one look that he caft upon me, made me 
think for fome minutes that I was transformed into a 
baboon. | a 
Nireus.| | That is already a good fign, Phaon. 
-Phaon, with fome warmth.| “The. advantage thou 
thinkeft thou haft over me, makes thee infolent.. Ido 
not know what caufe 1 haye given for this treatment, 
from thee. K; : 
Ni- 
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 Nireus, caimly.| Thou canft not find thyfelf in any 
thing here. Have patience! ‘Thou wilt fare better, 
when’ thou art more accuftomed to us. I thought that 
my prefcription would immediately appear ridiculous. 
to thee. But thou wert determined to hear it. And I 
repeat it once more; that I know of no other. | Fare- 
well. [ Néireus retires. | 
_ Phaon, afide, looking after him.| How handfome he 
is! Ifhe had prefented himfelf in this form at Olym- 
pia, the Greeks would have taken him for Mercury or 
the ever-youthful Apollo. —I fhall grow outrageous! 
‘I feem every moment more and more deformed. Some 
magical arts have been practifed upon me, otherwife 
it could not be poffible.—I can endure it no longer. 
[He goes deeper into the grove; where he meets with Sap- 
pho coming from an arbour.| But who is the nymph, 
that with fo charming a port, comes from yonder 
bower, .with an ivory lyre on her beautiful arm?— 
What! do not my eyes deceive me? — Really, by 
Caftor! it is the Lefbian fongftrefs, it is Sappho her- 
felf! — I muft decline her. — But fhe advances to- 
wards me — fhe {miles upon me— o certainly fhe 
~ loves me ftill! — then there is at leaft one perfon here 
in whofe eyes I am ftill the lovely Phaon! — I will go 
up and accoft her. 4 ‘ 

-Sappho.| How! The beautiful Phaon too in a 
fium ! 

Phaon ajfide.] Juft as I me !— Welcome, poe- 
tefs. Thou didft not expect to fee me fo foon in this 
place. 

Sappho /miling. | Pathabs thou wert caught by ~ 
fome cruel fair, who avenged my caufe upon thee ? 
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Didf&t thou alfo cafe thy elf headlong frome the leu- 


cadian rock? 

Phaon. | Pardon me thy death, o eaten Sappho! 
-—I never thought that love would have driven 7 
into fo ferious a defpair. ee 

Sappho.| What we called life, above, was'a very 
childith ftate! When I-now think upon my fonnets, 
~Phaon — [| S2e holds ber hand before ber face. 

Phaon.| Let it not grieve thee, beautiful Sappho ! 
‘Phaon regards thee. now with different eyes — 

Sappho, catling him fhort in his [peecb.| O certainly 
not with eyes more different than thofe with which 
Sepphe beholds the beautiful Phaon. 

se alarmed.|\ How fo? What doft thou mean? 

Afide| Gods! I havé no t furely been flattering my- 
be too much? | 

Sanpho.| Then Iam really more agreeable to thee 
~here than I was at Mitylene? 

Phaon.| And thou — doft thou find me fo much 
altered from what I was, when thou didit dtrive, by 
thy impaflioned tongs, to melt my heart to love — that 
heart which Venus mutt certainly have hardened tn her 
wrath ? 

Sappho. |} “Forbear to call them to my mind!) Tt is 
fo furprifing to me here — [She lays ber band on ber 
bcaft.| — 1 find not the leatt ae in thee. 

Phaon, bifly ffe:ing at the fame time to ta ke her by 
be hand.| Really not? 

Sappho, bolding back ber hand.| % find thee juft as 
fair, with juft the fame curled locks, the fame blue 
eyes, the fame rofy checks, the fame cherry hips, juft 
as delicate and foft, and ju as much glowing with 
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kiffés as ever. —In fhort, Phaon, thou art fo beautiful, 


 that—I am afraid it will go very ill with me. — [She 


breaks off a twig from a blooming citron-tree, and holds it 
before bis mouth. | 
Phaon.} May the Graces turn shicie backs upon 
mé, if I underftand thee ! 
Sappho.] I thought I fpoke plain above — Then, 
lovely Phaon, I cannot long refrain myfelf.— But as 
beautiful gentiemen as thou—have been my daily 
companions ever fince I have been here. There are no 
lefs than feven of them; and always the one more fair, 
more {weet, more tender, more rofy-cheeked, more 
{piritlefs, more infignificant, more empty, more fop- 
pith than the other. And only think, that lam obliged 
to hear them, for feven tedious moons, the whole day 
long, buzzing about me; mutt bear their fenfelefs flat- 
teries, their eternal monotonous chirpings, their thought- 
lefs magpye-chatter, and —dare neither bind my eyes, 
nor ftop my ears, nor run away from them —and all 
-this, beautiful Phaon, in punifhment for my having 
been fo filly a thing as to precipitate myfelf from the 
leucadian rock out of mere impatience at thy having fo 
little foul. Iaffure thee, that my condition would be 
worfe than a place in ‘Tartarus, were it not that every 
feventh day, the hoary Neftor, and the aged Simoni- 
des, and the wife Solon, and fome other fuch charm- 
ing people, have been permitted to vifit me, and alle- 
viate my fufferings. ; 
Phaon afde.| ‘This drives me almoft diftracted. 
Sappho.]. Thou canft not imagine how much this 
old homerical Neftor has gained upon my heart! That 
isa man with whom the hours fly like minutes! If 
there . 
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there be yet one other who may difpute the precedence 


with him in my affeCtion, it is Anacreon—the mof 
amiable, natural, {prightly, agreeable, and youthful 


old man in all Elyfium. My good Phaon ! thefe are 


perfons of whom a girl in Elyfium DAW be Rowl of 
being beloved! » 

Phaon afide.| How beautiful Shecwag shite Sibine 
of thofe old grey-bearded hollow-eyed river-gods! 
[ Aloud: Unlefs thou fayeft all this for the fake of ma- 
king me mad, the leap from the leucadian rock has ef- 
feted a ftrange alteration in thee. 


Sappho.| That is the only circumftance in ids T 


am fincerely kind to thee, dear Phaon; and 4s foon as 
thou haft gone through thy atananthe, and qualified. 
thyfelf for a place in good company, thou wilt fee no 
caufe to charge me with ingratitude. In the mean 
time, farewell !— [She turns about in order to leave wim. 
~ de: can no longer bear to be with the difgufting 
creature. | 
Phaon.| Thou art very much in Raikes — Some ap~" 
pointment perhaps with thy old Anacreon, er great 
grandfather Neftor?— Thou mayft fave thyfelf the 
trouble; for if I fee aright, the old bacchanal of 'Teos is 
coming to thee, from yon fide-walk, with a chaplet of 
rofes on his bald head, and the full-flowing goblet in 
his hand. (He retires to one fide. 
Sappho.} Thou haft rightly feen;— Whence,, 0 
»minftrel of the Graces, this unexpected meeting? 
Anacreon.| ‘The bleffed imbhabitants of Elyfium 
have fent me, fair poetefs, to introduce thee into their 
affembly. 'Thy penance is completed—and in this 
golden 2 ote filled with the water of Lethe, I bring 
thee 
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‘hee an eternal oblivion of all the follies and — of 
thy terreftrial life, 

‘Sappho. | Let me take it!—- This I drink to the 
beautiful lefbian ladies, to Phaon with his golden trefles, 
and to the nymphs of the leucadian tock | ae aise drinks 
it up, and takes hold of Anacreon’s arm. 

Anacreon.| Come, my love! —~ [He fings 3 

“Ar M&cee toy Epwi]o. 
Arcos out cebelvors 
TS Kearns ar orgedeonoay, &c. * 
[7 bey go fe ‘/inging, arm in ari. 

Phaon.] And what is to become of me nobody 

Teems to have any concern. — A fine Elyfium truly 4 | 


A Svccncr ACCOUNT OF HERCULANUM, POMPEII, 
AND STABIA. : 


WRITTEN FROM NAPLES, 


P ORTICI and Refina are two places lying con- 
tiguous, in a flat country, five italian miles from the 
“fouth eaft fide of Naples. ‘The royal palace forms the 
partition between them; the ftreet towards Naples 
is called Portici, and that which runson the other fide, 
Refina. The whole together compofes a populous well- 
built city, continually enlarging from year to year; 
as much money is {pent here aaneaay by englith tra- 
vellers, 


mg 


"* The Mutes iolad Cupid with wreatha of flowers, and gave 
him to the charge of beauty. 
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Portici and Refina are built on the lava; and 
beneath thefe two places ts buried the great roman 
city Herculanum. ‘That this is really. Herculanum, 
and no other city, the many infcriptions and monu- 
ments of various kinds that are conftantly found there 
leave no room to doubt. Petronius calls it Herculis ' 
Porticum, from whence its prefent name Portici takes 
its rife. Lifts have been found, that fhew thére were 
nine-hundred taverns or public-houfes in the. city: 
from which circumftance we are enabled to form fome 
judgement of its magnitude. 
In the firft year of the reign. of Tine, at that horri- 
ble eruption of mount Vefuvius, Herculanum was 
fir covered by the burning afhes of the mountain, and 
the violent torrents which the afhes drove along with 
them into the city. Then the fiery ftream, or the lava, 
burt forth, which took its courfe towards Herculanum, 
and formed a kind of incruftation over the whole city, 
under which the houfes and temples lay buried. ‘The 
inhabitants by that time had been able to fave their 
lives and their moft valuable effects by flight. 
Phe firft difcovery of the city was made about the 
year 1711. by the prince d’Elbeuf, who was going to 
build a country-feat on the fea-coaft. He caufed the 
lava to be perpendicularly broke through, for the pur- 
pofe of finking a well. The labourers came at length | 
to the theatre of the fubterranean city, and ftruck upon 
the point of the femicircle between two ftair-cafes. 
Here ftood three excellent ftatues, which the prince 
d’Elbeuf, with great pains and expence, caufed to be 
brought above ground. News of this tranfaction being 
carried to the auftrjan viceroy at Naples, count ‘Daun, 
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(for at that time the two Sicilies were till appurtenances 
to the houfe of Auftria) he folemnly forbad any farther 
refearch by digging; and appropriated to himfelf, as it 
was reafonable for him to do, the three images already 
found, which he foon after made a prefent of to prince. 
Eugene; after whofe death they were fold to the king 
of Poland for fix-thoufand rix-dollars. 

When the late king of Spain, at that time Kio of 
the two Sicilies, had built himfelf a fummer-palace at 
Portici; that attentive monarch, in the year 1738. had 
the abovementioned well made deeper and wider: till 
at length, with inexpreffible labour, they came to the 
middle of the theatre, which lay at the depth of more 
than one hundred roman paims* under the furface of 
the earth. ; 

The incredible magnificence of the theatre excited 
in the late abbé Winkelmann an ardent defire to fee it 
free, and entirely cleared from the fiery afhes which had 
forced their way into every part of it, and were neatly 
in a ftate of petrifaction. However, he was not in- 
dulged in his wifh. Whereas thofe who now travel to 
Portici, may enjoy that glorious fight. Even the flage, 
or the place where the actors came on and performed 
their parts, is at prefent perfectly cleared of the petri- 
fied afhes. It would have been a happinefs to Winkel- 
mann, as he often faid, if he could but have beheld 
the entire ftage, It is much to be lamented, that the 
_ lava is not ‘broken away which covers the uppermoft 
part of the theatre, and that fo the whole of the fump- 
tuous edifice, which can now only be feen by the light 


* Areman palm contains 12 roman Inches @y 83 englifh, or 8£ 
french inches. 
of 
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of torches and lanterns, might be viewed 1 in open days 
‘This uncovering of it would coft no more than the kite 
chen-garden of the auguftine-barefoots, which lies jue 
over the theatre. But the generality of travellers, when 
they with to fee Herculanum entirely uncovered, do 

not confider that this is impoffible to be effeéted, with-- 
- out entirely demolifhing the populous towns of Portici 
and Refina. ‘The moft of the ftreets of the city of 
Herculanum are already dug out; many of the houfes 
ftand entirely free, and may be completely viewed on 
every fide. At firft it appears very furprifing to travel- 
lers to take walks about the ftreets of a roman city, 
between 60 and 7o feet under the earth, by’ the light: 
of tapers, with the roman buildings in full view on botli 
fides. However, here and there, a houfe is. eruthed 
or otherwife injured by the weight of the lava. 

About twelve italian miles from Naples, feven front: 
_Portici, and one from the {fea-coaft, lies the city Pom’ 
‘peli, in like manner buried and again difcovered. ‘This 
city was not covered by the lava, but only by the fiery’- 
afhes of ea ak Accordingly here and at Stabias 
every thing is in far better prefervation than at Hercu- 
Janum; where the heavy load of the Java has disfigured 
a number of the precious antiques, and entirely de-= 
molifhed others; for inftance the magnificent car with 
four horfes harneffed to it, which ikood upon the 
top of the theatre. : 

‘The fpot where Pompeii was under the earth, His al 

ways been Known; fince it was marked by a found. 
trench: which proceeded from the amphitheatre. The - 


beautiful capitolium, as well as the remains of the faper> 
aphabciie, concur in evinéing the great populouf- 
nefs, 
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ae nels, the opulence, the power and grandeur of the city 
Pompeii, which is 3680 paces in circumference. ‘This 
city is now uncovered, and ftands under the open {ky ; 
for which a great many vineyards that were over it, 
were totally deftroyed. The main ftreet of the city, 
running in a direct line through the centre, is found, 
and dug out from one end to the other. It is quite 
clear, and has a noble effec. | 
Here it is that the fineft drawings have been difcover- 
ed, among which the female dancers, together with 
the centaurs are held in higher efteem than any others. 
Amongft the numerous quantity of written books, hi- 
_ therto none have been found but philofophical and 
moral treatifes. However, as there are many rolls as 
yet unopened, the unfolding of which goes on but 
flowly, it is not impoffible that, in time, we may hear 
of a difcovery being made of the loft books of Livy, of 
Diodorus Siculus, of Theopompus, or the tragedies cf 
Sophocles, Euripides, &c. : 
_ Stabia, or Stabize, the third city, lies a great way 
farther ftill from Vefuvius; and confequently has fuf- 
fered the leaft. . It ftood exactly where the prefent 
-Gragnano is. The city was laid wafte by Sylla; and ia 
the time of Pliny there were only pleafure- houfes at 
this place. Galen informs us, that the Romans refort- 
ed hither for ufing the milk diet; and at this very aw 
the milk of thefe parts is in great reputation. 
Here are fo many remarkable particu HATS, that the 
place 1s highly worth the infpection of every man of 
~ tafte. But, as Pompeii and Stabia lie at fome diftance 
from Naples, they are vifited by fcarcely any forergners 
_ ‘except the Englith; whofe laudable curiofity in regard 
. ht ae 
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to every object of information makes them flight wh 
ever difficulty may lie in their way. A difference of 
twelve or twenty italian miles is of no moment.to them. 
| Although much is already done in the three above- 


mentioned cities; yet difcoveries fill remain to be 


made fufficient to employ the coming century. At 
Pozzuolo, Baia, Cuma, Mifenum, and other places, 
where the opulent Romans were wont to have their 
magnificent country-houfes, as great treafures may pro- 
bably be dug up, as in thefe three roman cities; and 
difcoveries may be made at much lefs expence. But 
no private man is permitted to make any confiderable 
pit, that all future difcoveries may be referved for the 
king. | 


iv ae 


A NARRATIVE; IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CH A PS 1. 


‘OMAR ‘GOES TO A WISE MAN. 


’ 


In thofe times when the mohammedan Arabs 


were purfuing commerce, agriculture, and the arts of | 
life, and the chriftian Europeans were dividing their 
time between theology and rapine, there lived a man - 


near Bagdat who was in high reputation for wifdom, 
He had formerly had an employment at court, under 
the califs; but having fent back to the favourite muif- 
trefs an affignient on the public treafury, he laid 

down 
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down his office, travelled to the Indians and the Per- 
fians, got inftructed in the knowledge of their forefa- 
thers, returned from his travels, and now paffed his 
days in tetirement in a country houfe furrounded by 
fields, feadows, and gardens; took upon himfelf the 
infpection of his workmen: called them his children, 
and annually gave them a feaft. He obferved the mo- 
tions of the ftars, the wind, the virtues of fimples, 
and the deftiny of man. He gave bread to him that 
was in want, and advice to them that defired it. The 
calif himfelf and his officers frequently afked counfel 
of him; and fometimes even followed it. Huftory 1s 
filent in regard to his namie; but hiftory often mentions 
what it ought to forget, and forgets what it ought to 
reveal. One morning a ftranger enquired for him; he 
let him in; he was a youth in full bloom, of a ma- 
jeftic: ftature, an ample forehead, and cheeks that 
glowed with health. ‘* Who art thou, young man, 
and whence comeft thou?” ** My name is Omar, and 
I come from Bagdat. My bufinefs is to afk counfel 
and inftruction of thee.” ** Sit thee down Omar.” 
<‘Thave heard, o fage!” faid Omar, having feated him- 
felf ona perfian carpet, ‘* that thou knowef more than 
thofe whom the world calis wife.” ** Thou hatt ae 
amifls, Omar. I know much lef {fs than thefe whom th 
world calls wife; a nd, were I to oe longer, perhaps ; 
might know lefs than I do at pref “¢ | underftand 
thee not.” ‘I believe Ciaetlads ut sie wouldft thou 
learn of me?” ‘* Tell me what is the plan of this whole 
creation?” ‘* Omar, haff thou been in the planet 
Sehami” “No.” ** Orin the planet Nahar?” ““No, 
«* Or in the planet D{chfirah aM. ‘© Neither.” ** Or in 
VOL. I. HoH any 
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any of the fixed ftars?” ‘¢ Thy queftions furprize me.” 
‘< Our calif, on whom may God fhower his bleffings ! 
keeps eight hundred thoufand armed men for the de- 
fence of his empire ; and the {words of thefe men are 
forged at Damafcus.” ‘* That I know right veell, for 
I have feen them forged.” ‘* Haft thou, young man ?” 
‘‘T have, o fon of wifdom!” ‘* So much the better 
— and when thou faweft a fword forged what kneweft 
thou then?” J knew that it was a {word for the army 
of the calif.” “ But didft thou likewife know what the 
plan of operation intended by the calif, was?” ‘* How, 
in the name of the prophet, fhould I know that 2” “ So, 
Omar, I know not the plan of this creation.” ‘* But 
ell me then, are men created to be happy in this world ?” 
“ That [know not.” ‘'Thou knoweft not that?” “The 
Eternal knows it; bleffed be the Etergal,. ta". uf ‘ But 
wherefore are men created?” “ That they may enjoy 
life and follow after juftice.” “ But many, who enjoy 
life and follow after juftice, are yet pining in mifery; 
whence arifes this?” ‘* The Eternal knows it; bleffed 
be the Eternal!” “ Then I need not afk thee, how it 
comes that lam not happy?” ‘Tell me thy circum- 
ftances, Omar, and I will tell thee whether it depends on 
thee.” ‘* Iam rich, o venerable fage! I have friends 
in the court of the calif ; I am beloved by the pao, 
beautiful maiden of Bagdat. Butlife is a burden to me.” 
‘¢ "Phat is very poflible. ‘Thou art in want of every 
thing, becaufe nothing is wanting to thee.” ‘‘ Doftthou 
think that my ftate can be bettered?” ‘*° Omar, the 

‘ lt lies folely in thee.” “In me!” “Abftain and enjoy.” 

‘Is that all thy advice?” ‘<I have no more to add. 

Mollow me, and the f fault will at leaft no longer be thine.” 
mi Thou 
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Thou art an extraordinary philofophiet !” «* Abftain 
and enjoy!” Having faid thefe fee the fage arofe, 
leaving Omar qneee: 
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OMAR fhook his liedd, and returned to Bagdat. 
He pondered the words of the fage, and found them 
void of all meaning. In the city he met one of his 
greateft friends; his name was Ali: “Whence comeft 
‘shou, that thou art fo melancholy ?” faidhe. ‘¢ Is one 
_ of thy females faithlefs.” ‘* I come from yon philofo- 
pher.” ‘* What haft thou to do with that hoary fage, 
young man, thou haft not yet feen twenty winters?” 
“1 have been afking advice.” ‘‘ May Ibe foboldas to 
- enquire on what fubje@?” ** I confefs freely to thee, 
that I am not at eafe concerning my fate.” Take’ 
_hellebore, Omar, to make thee fneeze: Sorhething is 
amifs in the upper region of thy brain. And what did 
the wife man fay to thee?” “ Something that I do not 
underftand.” “* Ha, ha, ha! fure as the prophet lives T 
could have told thee that beforehand.” “ Poor Omar! 
I took thee to be much wifer than thou teally art. What 
wilt thou venture, that in a year’s time I am reputed to be 
the wifeft man in Bagdat ?” **'Thou, Ali? I thinkthou 
haft drunk a little too much wine. But how wilt thou 
begin?” * I will juft do the contrary to all other honeft 
people; will have to drink, yet not drink; to eat, yet 
not eat ; to love, yet not love ; and when I fay any thing, 
fay it with fo much brevity and ob{curity as that no one 
can underftand me. I will be content, Omar, to be 
Wyss HH ® for 
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for ever excluded from Mohammed's paradife if deceive 
not both young and old.” “* Knoweft thou, Ali, y vhat 
he faid to me?” ‘* Well, let us hear this mighty wit 

_ dom.” ‘* Every thing i is wanting to me, becanfe I want 
nothing; and that I muft abftain and enjoy. ‘* Fare- 
well, Omar. May our great prophet take thee and thy 
five fenfes into keeping!” Ali went away, thinking 
 himfelf happy that he was not fucha foolasOmar; and 
this philofopher went to one of his female friends, and 
came home next morning fick. Omar, on the contrary,. 
walked away leifurely, curfing his miferable deftiny 
and rofe up frefh and naan | : 


a 
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OMAR KILLS HIS WIFE, 


OMAR. was one of thofe men ane could be. called 
perfect, if ever the Eternal made any mortal perfect. 
He was young and handfome, and the maidens of Bag- 
- dat called him in their fongs the rofe of defire, the. 
pink of happinefs, and the violet of the morning dream.. 
His riches were immenfe, his palace: was indeed lefs 
than thofe of the califs, but it was more beautiful ; for 
 their’s were rich but void of all elegance or neatnefs. 
Omar was ftrong and healthy; and, wl:at is more than 
all this, he was purfued by the maidens he loved. Noa 
wonder that Omar was not at reft. ‘‘ Ali is known to- 
be a fool,” faid Omar at length ; but the fage likewife 
may not be fo wife as he is thought to be. ‘‘I hall’ 
try if | cannot be happy in Fatima’s arms.” Omar took 
Fatima home, breathed only on her lips, tafted i in full 
meafure the happinefs of love, rioted i in Fatima’s charms, 
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and éxclaimed a thoufand times °° elt Fatima,’ 
| T have found every thing that was wanting to me in thy. 
arms.” Omar rioted thus three months, and ricted till: 
he was furfeited. The old were enlivened in Fatima’s: 
prefence ; Omar forrowfully caft his eyes on the ground: 
Omar blufhed when fhe touched the hem of his garment; - 
Omar turned pale when the kifled him. Fatima foon 
obferved this coldnefs, and was afflicted at it. The law 
of the prophet permitted him to bury his difguft in the | 
arms of another; but he always fuppofed that he caufed 
alike difguft in Fatima; he refolved to withdraw from 
her fight for a year or two. ‘* She wants to fee me no 
more, fhe wifhes to wean herfelf from me; fhe will be-' 
come as indifferent to me as I am to her.” Omar 
had two factors, one at Ormus on the Perfian  guif, 
and’the other at Haleb in Syria. He had never neg- 
lected thefe factors; but now he withed to go in per 
fon. He went with the'caravan to the former place; 
at his arrival, he atked for the accounts, and found: 
that i in three years he had been a gainer of two hundred: 
per cent; he went to Haleb, and found he had gained’ 
a hundred per cent. ‘The Eternal bleffes me wherever 
I turn my “eyes; and yet I ‘pine in mifery. In two’ 
“years he returned, and at a day’s journey from Bagdat’ 
he met a meffénger who acquainted him with the news. 
that Fatima was going to be buried the next day ; 
fecret forrow having preyed upon her heart during ate 
abfence of her hufband. For at that time no fuch 
wife was to be feen in Bagdat. Omar ftood {till with 
downcaft eyes. ‘* Great prophet,” exclaimed he when’ 
returned from his iufion, ‘Iam a man who nev rer 
ae any one, and I have been the murderer of the moft 
HH 38 lovely 
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lovely creature of this world. Fatima breathed nothin; 

but love and tendernefs, and yet fhe was obliged atellie 
guifh and die in the bloom of life. The fage is at leaf 
right in this faying, that men are created to enjoy life 
and follow after virtue. But the Eternal alone knows 
whether-or not they are created to be happy.” 


CHAP. IV. 


“OMAR QCCASIONS THE DEATH OF AN HONEST 
MAN. ‘ ae er SS aa 


OMAR buried Fatima, and built a. coftly monu- 
ment toher memory. Ali came foon after, and. en- 
aaayoured to confole him! ‘¢ Always fo: folitary, 
Omar ?” faid--Ali, ‘< By heaven. thou trieft as much as 
thou canft to make thyfelf miferable ! L” Sf, Artethou 
then happy, Ali?” ‘If there were no fuch things as 
the confounded gout and cough, I would not change 
my fituation with that of the calif: ” << But how comeft 
thou by thefe diforders?” ‘* ‘We hall talk of that by. 
aad by. Omar, wilt thou o once in thy life follow my. 
advice? thou knoweft I do not commonly meddle in 
other men’s affairs; but I can no longer behold tl 
with indifference. Wilt thou make a trial of my way. of 
life?” ‘* But if I likewife get the gout?” 7 “Thou 
fool! the gout brings with it its advantages. The day 
one is free from it is fo much the more pleafant. Comey 
follow me, Omar.” Ali did not give Omar time to an- 
{wer, but took him by the arm into a company, where 
all thofe who lived in the higheft fryle in Bagdat were 
affembled; and who had a great deal of leifure time on 
their hands, They laughed, they fung, they heard others 

fing; 
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fing ; they were contented, or at leaft they forgot that 
they were not fo. Omar's heart was warmed a little by 
the rays of joy which fparkled from the eyes of all. 
He returned home; and confeffed to his friend Ah, 
that fociety might have its pleafures. In fhort, he let 
himfelf be perfuaded to frequent the lively and frolick- 
fome circles oftener and oftener; and, on leaving them 
the tenth time, he embraced Ali: ‘* J thank thee moft 
fincerely, Ali, for thy advice; now I am fenfible how 
I may enjoy the pleafures of life: my houfe fhall be 
open to all thofe who chufe to be gay.” The cooks of the 
empire of the eaft had then the exclufive privilege of 
pampering; Omar wrote for cookstothe Byzantine court, 
and fhortly after he never fat down to a dinner with 
lefs than twenty covers. One feaft fucceeded another ; 
and his houfe was the temple of hofpitality, good tafte, 
and jollity. ‘* Now I fhall be happy,” faid Omar. ‘*1 
am come to myfelf.” He had cooks; confequently, 
he muft have phyficians. He obferved now and then, 
that he could no longer fleep fo found as he ufed to 
do. He lamented that he often waked with a headach, 
Fe confeffed, that even in the midft of his good com- 
pany, he was frequently feized with wearinefs and lan- 
guor. Omar in time fafted and yawned while all others 
were eating. Once he broke the law of the prophet; 
for he fat up a whole night over fome greek wine to 
pleafe the chamberlain of the calif; in confequence 
of which he was fo difpirited, that the following even- 
ing at table he fell into a fwoon, ‘The chief judge of 
Bagdat, who fat oppofite him, obferved him firtt, 
ftrove to fpeak; but, being choaked by a fifh bone, 
he was carried to his grave in three days after. All 
eae Bag- 


oe MAR, 
Bagdat regretted bil for he was.a judge who ner 
took bribes, nor ever opprefled. the POT. ois 
‘CHAP, Veo - helio a 
ty ; 


OMAR WANTS TO KNOW, WHY HE HAS COMMITTED 
(f ; Uy wi pheeeiae 

TWO MURDERS; AND IS SHEWN THE REASON 
OF IT BY A YOUNG WOMAN. | i 


— fo 


“«¢] NEVER torment a worm,”, faid Omar, in the - 


profoundeft forrow; ‘‘ and yet I have occafioned. the 
deaths of the handfomett woman, and the moft. upright 
judge.in Bagdat.” Omar fhut up his palace,.took care 
of himfelf, and went into the country ; where he paffed 
fome fuch moments as had tempted him to put an 
end to his lite, had it been then.as much the cuftom at 
Bagdat, as it isnow on the banks of the Thames, or the 
lake of Geneva. Omat’s country feat.was. about fix 
mil es diftant from the. retreat of the fage.. He went. one 
morning to fee him; and told him that he. was. the 
fame Omar who had afked advice of him, and now re- 
lated his adventures. ‘The face was attentive, fighed, 
put his finger to his forehead, a deliberated a while. 
re Omar,” faid he, cc _ thou liveft m the neighbour- 
hood; come hither. again at this hour to-morrow.” 
Omar returned, and ie id a meffenger who acquainted 
him with the news, that Ali, bathed overheated him-. 
felf'at a great feaft in Bagdat had taken fome cooling 
fruits to refrefh himfelf, died of a fever, and was borne 
to the grave with the curfes of about fifty believers, 
among which were thofe of widows and orphans, 
Omar wrote, that he made himfelf refponfible for all 
Ali’s 


i 


anus 
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OMAR. any 
Als debts, thanked the Altay for having recom- 
penfed the injuftice of his friend, and went the next 
morning to the fage. ‘‘ Omar,” faid he, ‘* what 
mode of life doft thou purfue ?” ‘* I pray tothe Immor- 
tal, I fhudder when I fee my flaves fuffer, I give and 
lend to thofe who are in want, but ftill I curfe my exif 
ence.” ‘* The Eternal created thee, Omar, and thou 
art-marked in his books.” ‘‘ But wherefore have I been 
the death of a woman and a man of a thoufand times 
more value than myfelf?” ‘¢ We are the creatures ‘of 
the Eternal; bleffed be the Eternal!” ‘* But what fhould 
I donot to curfe my exiftence?”  ‘‘ Abftain and enjoy.” 
** Thou toldft me that before; but I underftood thee 
not.” ‘* J will fend my grandaughter, to thee, Omar. 
I have fomething to fay to my workmen.” The old 
man called Zemira, and left Omar alone. 


OC Fike Bais oN Ty 
Sys cogs IS FORCED TO DIG, 


«“ <] AM. not difpofed to day,” faid Omar, “ to Aten 
company with a lady; neverthelefs I fhall wait for her.” 
Zemita entered. She had a pretty ftraw hat on her 
head, and her ftuff gown was tucked up, that it might 
not incommmode her in working. _ © Omar,” faid fhe 
with a modeft franknefs ‘‘ my grandfather defires thee 
to dine with us to day.”. ‘° Thou wilt have then but a 
Tent gueft,” faid Omar with a deep figh. But thou 
wilt firft help me to dig a couple of flower-beds ?” ‘* Moft 
joyfully.” He then Eanwen Zemira into a {mall garden 
which fhe had cultivated with her own hands ; and was 
aftonithed at the beautiful regularity prelerved in it, 

They 
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They begantodig. 'The fun ftruck fullon Omarshead. 


And as foon as the firft bed was ready, he afked if there 
was a frefh {pring of water at hand. “'Thou mutt not 


drink, Omar, till we have finifhed the fecond bed.” 


Thirfty as he was, Omar was obliged to dig on. At 
length the fecond bed was finifhed. Zemira went and 
fetched fome water from the {pring, and gave it him to 
drink. ‘* Has the water tafted well to thee,” faid the 
with a malicious fmile? ‘* Better than any I ever drank 
in my life.. But I fee three fine palm-trees, let us go 
and fit in their fhade.” ‘* Prefently, Omar; but we 
will firft walk about the garden.” Omar could not con- 
ceive what pleafure Zemira could find in walking in the 
heat of the burning fun; but, that he might not be un- 
civil, he walked. She entertained him with relating the 


hiftory of all the flowers fhe herfelf had nurtured. At - 


laft, when Omar could fcarcely walk through wearinefs, 
they went and fat under the palm trees. ‘‘ Is the fhade 
pleafant to thee, Omar?” ‘* So much, that I think it 
a foretafte of the great Prophet’s paradife.” ‘* And 
deft thou think thou wouldf have enjoyed it thus if 
thou hadft not been tired?” ‘¢'That is impoffible.” 


And would the water have tafted fo well had I given it 


thee intmediately? By the Prophet it would not.” At 
this moment the grandfather came ; fent Zemira home 
fo get dinner ready, and fat down befide Omar. ** Art 
¢hou better, young man,” faid the hoary fage? “1 am, 
as well at this moment’as ever I was in my life. J have 
fatigued myfelf, and am here enjoying repofe,” ‘“ Go 
6n in this manner, and thou wilt foon learn to enjoy. 
If thou wilt receive inftruCtion, thy diftemper is cue 
rable.” ¢* But tell me, o fage! how I may enjoy all 

| ; things?” 
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3?" © As thou enjoyeft this fhade. Mark my 
words ; whoever defires to enjoy, muft firft abftain. 
The Eternal has odained it as a fundamental law. 
And the greateft voluptuoufnefs iscomprehended inthis _ 
law. Learn to long for a thing, and thou wilt be at cafe, 
Learn to abftain, and thou wilt infallibly enjoy.” ; 


y 


~ 


CHAP. VII, i: 
ee’ OMAR RESOLVES TO BE HAPPY, 


ZEMIRA called them to dinner. They went in, 
and fat down attable. Omar was hungry. The vefiels 
and the table linen were coarfe; but exceedingly clean. 
The difhes were few, but they were adapted to each 
other. ‘They were wholefome, and were feafoned by 
the converfation of the wife old man and his grand- 
daughter. ‘They rofe up; and Omar confeffed that he: 
had never been better entertained even at the. calif’s,. 
He promifed to come and fee them pretty often; and, 
he kept his word. ‘Till now Zemira and Omar had. 
{een one another as a friend fees his friend. ‘They had 
eyed each other freely, had converfed confidentially, 
_and had preffed hands fociably. The old man foom 
obferved that Zemira {poke lefs. in Omar's prefence ; 
and that Omar caft his eyes on the ground in her's. 
The fage once left them alone, in an arbour of rofes 
he immediately fell on his knees before her, feized her. 
hand, and faid in a faultering tone of voice : 6 Dot 
thou guefs, o Zemira, what I am about to tell thee?” 
“«Zemira blufhed, ordered him to rife, and let her hand 
involuntarily lie in his. Omar did not rife till fhe 
had confefled to him that fhe was not angry; he beg- 

ged 
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ged and Begged a kifs as a proof atid he might believe 
her; but all to no purpote; fhe remained ‘inflexible. 
<< Thow giveft me pain, Omar,” faid the; “  but'T 
durft not grant thy requeft.” “* And why not?” ¢§ Be- 
caufe I—becaufe I—love thee.” The grandfather 
at this moment came upto them ; and Omar was obliged 
to break off his converfation with Zemira. ‘* Would 
ever any man think a girl would not kifs him becaufe 
fhe loved him?” faid Omar to himfelf.. They went in 
to dinner; the converfation fell on indifferent fubjects. 
The {age remarked, that ftrangers admired the fine walks 
_ and parks which the califs had laid out before the gates 
of Bagdat; but they execrated the pavement they had 
nad to be laid in Bagdat; “¢ for example,” ‘continued 
the old man, “ in that fireet where thy palace 1 is, I have 
twice diflocated my lee.” Omar fat deeply engaged 
in thought; and gave an anfwer not at all to the pur- 
pofe. <“* Whatis the matter with thee, Omar ?” faid 
the fage. Omar fighed; confidered a little, and then. 2 
related to him the whole affair. The old man fmiled, 
looked at them both; and, ftroaking Zemira’s cheek, 
faid, **I thank thee, Zemira, for loving Omar fo well, 
Omar ftill intreated, in the prefence of the fage, for a 
kifs ; and fhe at length promifed him one as foon as the 
ftreet in which his palace ftood fhould be better paved. 
Omar haftened to Bagdat, obtained permiftion of the 
calif, hired paviours, took upon himfelf the chief in- 
fpection, employed himfelf, and forgot his diffatif- 
faction. In two months he returned, and claimed Ze-. 
mira’s firft kifs. In like manner he was always obliged to 
do fomething to deferve a fecond, a third, and fo on. 
And three years after his firft declaration of love , Zemira 
became 


ry 
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became hws wife, He learnt of Zemira to enjoy more and. 
more the goods of the earth; , bleffed t the Eternal, praifed 
his deftiny, and forbore to. examine into things. inferu- 

table to mortal eye. Zemira now had been ten years 
| his {poufe, and. ftll he knew not all her charms. He 
often afked for more than the gave him: ; was importu-. 
nate, was even pepcaorad ss ; but Zemira faid to him, 
cy Abftain and enjoy.” Omar kiffed her hand and was 
filent. Omar abftained and chjoyeds and was content. 


AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE WAR 
CARRIED ON BY THE OTTOMAN PORT, IN THE 


YEAR 1785, WITH THE BEYS IN HGYPT*. 
PREFACE OF THE TRANSMITTER. 


No fooner did the famous kapudan patha fet out 
upon his expedition into AZgypt, than he attracted the 
wee of all ePUROS upon Hien as every one, who is not 


quite 


_ * This piece is an extra& of a letter to.the editor from Trieft, 
dated the 6th of March, 1788. The hiftory of the war with 
the egyptian beys is by no means lively or entertaining ; but is re- 
markable and interefting, from its relation to the hiftory of Agypt, 
to the conflitution of the ottoman empire, and to the prefent ~ 
courfe of affairs. We may at leaft learn from it what fort of people 
the Ruffians have to do with, what fort of a man the kapudan 
pafha is, what the beys are, and what would be requifite to their 
fubj coca 


»! The 
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quite a ftranger to the hiftory of antient and modefrt 
times, plainly faw, what a vaft acceffion of power muftac- 
crue to the Ottoman porte if this antient granary of the 
Roman empire fhould once fall into their hands; 
whereas at prefent they muft content themfelves with 
an imaginary. fovereignty which adds nothing to their 
revenue. This importance of the object received | a 
great augmentation by the then circumftances of affairs, 
when the two imperial courts of chriftendom had com- 
bined their powers to humble the turkifh crefcent, and 
feemed to threaten its downfall with the whole force of 
their extenfive empires. Whoever has perufed the ac- 
counts of the old conftitution of the ottoman govern- 
tment, as they are given by Cantimir, Marfigli, Mon- 
tecuculi, &c. will be forced to confefs, that though 
the conftitution at that time was incomparably better 
than at prefent, and the great fuperiority their nume- 
rous armies fhould have given them, from the expe: 
rience their commanders had acquired during an unin- 
terrupted war; yet, that all the advantages in battle 
they gained over the chriftian troops, were entirely 
owing to the bad condition of the latter, or to the want 
of capacity on the fide of their leaders. Already in 
the earlieft periods of their hiftory, a feeble hungarian 
army, amounting to ne more than two-thirds of their 


The prefent journal of this war was compofed by the writer’s 
brother, who ferved in the capacity of body phyfician to the ka- 
pudan pafha, It isa faithfulrelation from one end to the other, and _ 
was confirmed by a young gentleman who was always’ about 
the perfon of the kapudan patha during thefe tranfaétions, and is 
now here on affairs belonging tothe compting-houfe of Carlo'Ro= 
fetti. | 

on, 
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ewn, could entirely rout thefe feemingly terrible bar-_ 
barians. John Hunyad, and his crowned fon, their 
greateft fcourge, may ferve to evince the truth of this 
fact. In times nearer bordering on our own, Spork, 
Montecuculi, John Sobiefki, prince Lewis of Baden, 
and the great Eugene, have not lefs {hewn by their 
conquefts, that the Turks, notwithftanding their per= 
fonal bravery, muft always be beaten by regular mea-_ 
fures and well difciplined troops. If the laft imperial 
war did not anfwer to the former, it certainly pro-_ 
ceeded from the want of fpirit in the generals; and 
yet the Turks, even then, gained no decifive battle * ; 
for, even at the ridiculous furrender of the cavalry at 
Crotfka, the infantry quietly retreated. The difgrace- 
ful peace by which this ruinous war was terminated, 
was not in confequence of victories gained by the tur- 
kifh arms, was no act brought on by neceffity. What 
was it then? That is beft known to the then minifter, 
and his patron who was imprifoned at Neufs -++. 
Varneri, that great officer of cavalry, in his treatife 
on the Turks, with regard to the tranfactions of the 
laft ruffian war,—Baron Tott, an eye-witnefs, of 
undoubted ability, evince how bad the internal confti- 


* I do not particularly know what the writer calls the lofing 
of a battle; but a battle is commonly held to be loft, when one 
is obliged to retreat. | | 

+ Compare with this what Frederic II, thought of the mane. 
ner in which this war was carried on, on the part ef the Auftri- 
aN8, Pe 32——36. and takecare not to overlook the paffage where he 
fays: a Vienne on expofoit le Venerable, tandis qu'on perduit des 
battailles en Hongries et Yon avoit recours aux preftiges de la fu- 
perftition, pour reparer les fautes de la malhabilire. 

tution 
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tution of the turkifh empire is, how few able “men! i 
has to produce, and how much even the little seed 
they might be in a capacity to effect, is prevented be 
the cabals that reign in the feraglio.. 

‘The kapudan pafha has for a long time paft Soo in 


high reputation with the politicians of foreign countries,) 


among whom he is confidered as the fupport of the’ 
crefcent, and beheld as a bold and intrepid warrior. . 


How little he anfwers to thefe ideas, the prefent ac- 
curate journal of his egyptian campaign will fhew. It’ 
1s written by his phyfician, who never quitted him for 
a moment during the whole of it, (as may be feen 
from the notes of the perfon of whem I received it) 
in the italian language, of which the followmg is an 
exact tranflation, It will be thence feen, that this re- 
nowned idol of the Turks made it his grand aim to 
plunder both friends and foes; that the kapudan pafha 
never led on his troops himfelf againft the beys; that’ 


he could: have deftroyed them, and neglected to do it; - 


that he did not humble them by his arms, which ab- 


folutely obtained no advantage over them; but that’. 
they fubmitted merely from a defire of being in fome- 
degree reconciled with the turkifh emperor, which. 


arofe from the veneration they entertained for the pro- 
'phet and founder of that religion of which they ac- 
knowledge the fultan to be the head: as being fure, 
that, after his departure, they fhould live at their eafe, 
in the country, under the femblance of an imaginary 
dependency, as before they had always done. If then 
this kapudan pafha, fo trumpeted forth for a great 
man, appears fo little in a juft flatement of that expe- 
dition which, has. been much mifreprefented in the 

‘ public 
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public prints; how much lefs formidable muft ail the 
other inexperienced g generals of the Turks appear, both 
great and fmall, in the eyes of all unbiaffled men*? 
This then is the defign of tranfmitting to you this ori- 
ginal account of a tranfaGtion, which, as I faid above, 
attracted the attention of all Etirope. 

Alas, the turkifh empire is not the only government 
where miftakes are made in the choice of ftaccimen 
and warriors. Ewen Frederic the great was iome- 
times miftaken in his men; otherwife he’ hed never 
fuffered a Varneri to have quitted his fervice: but this 
feems indubitable to me; that, if providence has not. 


vifibly determined otherwife, we muft come off victo- 
rious againtt an empire, whofe treeps are as undif is 
plined-as:badly headed. Let the Turks always 
fome advantage in {maller rencounters; they will, they 
muft be defeated in all great engagements. The wor- 
thy feldtmarefehal,; whofe father fo feverely chaftifed 


them, will purfue the fame courfe, will crown salle 
jike him, with laurels won from their defeat. 


OCCASION OF er WARK < 


IVE SALOVIKI, commander of a venetian fhip, 
embezzled certain soods, whieh he had taken on board 
at Alexandria, on account of perfons of Aleppo. An 


european merchant gave the Aleppiners a method of 


getting themfelves paid by the republic for their~ lofs. 
The method was this. They caufed the venetian con: 

* The prefent grand-vizier feeins to form a little exception to 
this. 
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ful to’be arrefted by a kind of officer of juftice, and 
brought before Amurath bey, at that time comman- 


dant of Cairo; where, by a mafter-ftroke of cunning, | 


he was drawn in to fubfcribe an obligation, in the name 
of his republic, to pay a fum that far exceeded the 
value of the embezzled goods—a proceeding at which 
all the other confuls teftified the greateft difpleafure. 

Soon after this, the monks of Alexandria built them- 
felves a church, twice as large as ahs had ness 
to do. | 

The bey, on this account, made a demand of 50,000 
patafches, by one of his kiafifs, of the confuls and 
chriftians collectively. But as the chriftians refufed 
to pay the fum required, the people belonging to the 
kiafif began to demolifh the walls of the church, 

The Franks of Cairo, however, fet about means of 
appeafing the bey; which at length they effected, 
through the mediation of the pafha, who is comman- 
dant of the fortrefs, and a turkifh ftate-officer of the 
fultan, and by a prefent of 5000 patafches. 

With this money the bey now. reedified the walls 
that had been pulled down, and bore the monks harm- 
lefs for a few trifles which the janizaries had robbed 
them of. To the confuls he made fome kind of apo- 


-logy. But they were fo very much incenfed at the ill- . 


treatment they had received, that in the firft heat of 
their refentment, they each of them difpatched a cou- 
rier to their feveral ambaffadors at Conftantinople, de- 
firing them to lay their complaints before the porte. 


It is faid, that the Alexandrians wrote by the ruffian 


conful to his emprefs, imploring her protection, and 
adding, that they were ready to fet up her flag. - 


The 
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ice Maihds oF then divan’ were already prejudiced 
Basin the beys, as, for many years, they had neither 
paid their tribute, nor delivered the prefents to the 
Arabs, who conveyed the caravans of pilgrims through 
their country to Mecca, nor even that to the fultan as 
commander of Mohammed’s tomb, which office he 
difcharged out of devotion, nor for the grand fheriff, 
the commandant of Mecca, for protecting thefe devo- 
tees on their return from vifiting the holy places. They 
were likewife in arrears of their payment oi the foldiers 
of the fultan, which fhould he in garrifon at Cairo, 
but were now, for want of it, entirely difbanded. To 
all thefe caufes of difcontent were yet added the re- 
peated clamours of the populace. The divan, there- 
fore, lent a willing ear to the remonftrances of the am= 
baffadors, and ordered the beys to pay the fum of ten 
millions of patafhes, which they were well able to do, 
if they had been fo inclined. But they thought fo light 
of this order as even to treat it with ridicule ; and made 
themfelves merry with the perfon of the fultan, 
as a mighty infignificant man, Saliiels commands they 
{corned to obey. Hereupon the kapudan patha now 
received the commiffion to bring them to reafon, 


\ 


JOURNAL OF: THE WAR: 


WHEN the news came to Cairo, that this admiral, 
had already failed from Conftantinople, for the pur- 
pote of chaftifing them, they turned it into a fubjec& 
of derifion. But as foon as they learnt that he had én- 
tered the port Alexandria, they immediately altered 
their tone. They began with attempting to move him 

ng a ae by 
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‘by intreaties, and to make a merit of shed fervices. 
_ They promifed faithfully to pay all demands, and 
never for the future totranfgrefs their duty. 


They deputed to him the chiefs of their religion, ni | 


together with two fuperior officers of the fultan’s mili- 
tia, who had been of fome confideration; but the ka- 
pudan pafha peremptorily refufed to admit them to a 
hearing. 

All Cairo was in great commotion. An infurreétion 


was apprehended, and the Franks, well-nigh certain’ 
that they fhould fall the -firft victims to it, kept 


themfelves under arms, icin and day, for almof a 
month. 

Carlo Rofett: took upon him to procure clemency 
for the beys. ‘They furnifhed him with 1000 patafhes 
for the expences of his journey. He went to Alexan- 
dria, and attached himfelf to the ruffian conful, a man 
of great refpectability. But the kapudan pafha would 
‘not admit them to his prefence. 

» The beys now feeing that all their attempts were 
fruitlefs, took up the refolution of making a ftout re- 


fiftance. It was not long, pti: before they laid 


it down again. 

The 15th. of July, 1785. id {ent two mie into 
the diftri@ of Alexandria, with orders to prevent the 
junction of the Arabs with the kapudan pafha. 

On the 17th. the kapudan pafha reached Roffetto. 
The report had got thither before him, that he led with 


him an army of 20,000 men. In fa&t, however, he 


had no more than 300 Albanefes, 240 Greeks of the 
clafs of the Idriotict, with their Schiambechini, or Ga- 

Jengici, as they are otherwife called; of whith latter he 
. igs oe head 
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had twelve; s00 other Galeangi, or Leventi, 500 
- Alexandrians, and about 100 men that belonged to his 
retinue. All preKiyet amounting fcarcely to 1640 

men. 

_ Here he remained till the pafha of the fortref had. 
given him information of the ftate of Cairo. 

On the #1ft. Amurath bey, with ten others, who to- 
gether headed a corps of 6000 men, drew up to meet 
the kapudan patha. 

The 24th. he encamped at the diftance of a four- 
hour’s march from Roffetto; where he received orders 
from Ibraim bey, the fchabelletti, or commander in 
chief of Cairo, not to attack the kapudan patha, but 
rather endeavour to effect a reconciliation. , 

The 25th. he joined himfelf to the other two beys, 
who were ftationed in the diftriét of Alexandria, and 

In the afternoon exercifed his troops in warlike 
{ports. 

_ ‘About. three o'clock the bial pafha appeared, 

with two gallengici, in front of his vanguard; and 
_Now the beys left-off their fports, and put them- 

felves in the beft pofture for obferving his motions. 

The gallengici fired a few pieces of cannon, ‘The 
beys mounted their horfes, and left the fhore, to go to 
met him. Immediately their people took to flight, 


and left a part of their baggage behind them, a prey to - 


the foldiers of the kapudan pafha; the whole of which 
they brought to Roffetto that evening. 

The 26th. the kapudan pafha fet forward his march, 
and it was not yet noon, when he came up to the beys, 
who had encamped on the fand-hills, and looking at 
him from under their tents, laughed at him with all their 
might. 
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The kapudan pafha fired on them feveral times with 
his‘artillery ; which Amurath bey anfwered with three 
cannons and feveral difcharges of mufquetry, in the 


defign of keeping the patha in breath, and at the fame 


time, of giving his own people time to ftrike the 
_ tents. 

When. the beys had retreated, ie rey pafha 
ordered a number of his men to difembark ; who 
fought feveral hours with the Arabs that compofed ve 
rear of the army, but without any effect. 

Upon which, he directed his march to Rofetto, 
having three men wounded; and Amurath bey repair- 
ed to Cairo. 


The 27th. the pafha of the Winey, found means, by 


fecret ftratagem, to bring over the foldiery to his fide, 
-and made himfelf mafter of the whole citadel. 

The ficcabeletti determined not to make ufe of his 
force. He chofe rather to apply to the fort-pafha with 
the requeft, that he would aét as mediator for regain- 
ing him the favour of the beys. . But he entrenched 
himfelf with great dexterity in the fort, and provided 
for his own fecurity. On the 28th. the pafha was com- 
plete mafter of the citadel. 


The fame morning the ficcabeletti betel himfelf, 
with all his people, to Cafcerlain, an hour’s march 


from Cairo; leaving behind him, in his place, three of 

his beys, namely Ibraim bey, the lefs, and the two 

Aju beys, as well the greater as the lefs, that is, the 
chiaia of Armurath bey. 

“aout he fort-patha now erected the faced Bink: ta 

which, whenever it waves in the fultan’s caufe, all 

faithful muffulmans: muft repair in hafte, as an act of 


religion, 


he 
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religion, to his affiftance. Upon which, the ogiachi 
collected themfelves together from all quarters, with 
their people, on the great {quare called Caramaidan, 
near the fortrefs facing the town, which {quare belongs 
to the fortrefs, and is furrounded by a wall. 

Of thefe ogiachis the fultan’s militia confifts; but 
they were now come together of themfelves, as the 
beys had omitted to fend them their pay. 

Excepting their generals, they are entirely made up 
of fhopkeepers; on which account, notwithftanding 
they received no pay, they were ftill all together prefent 
in the country. 

On the 29th. the beys, on the ficcabeletti had 
left behind, made an offer of their fervice, together 
with their troops, to the pafha; but he, fearing trea- 
chery, would admit none. but the beys into the fort 
to him. 

The 30th they fate a frefh attempt to come into 
the fort with their troops; but the pafha, more cunning 
than they, received them as he had done, the day 
before. 

_ The beys felt themfelves hurt by this diftruft, and 
went away from Cairo, to their army, about two in the 
afternoon. My 

The 31ft. the admiral bey, the whole day long,. ftood 
off Embaba, a village near Polaco, beyond the river ; 
and paffed the evening in Ghifa, a place, in refpect of 
_ old Cairo, lying likewife beyond the river. 

The rft. of Auguft, all the beys came together to = 
fame place. 

The 2d. they proceeded Hoe Polaco, to a fpot 
lying about fix miles northwards from Cairo; and, by 

: Pre the 
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the advice of the little beys, fet about putting their 
great guns in order, for oppoling the kapudan patha. 

The great beys were of opinion, that the beft courfe 
they could take would be to move the putha by renew- 
ed intreaties to procure for thern a reinftatement in the 

graces of the fultan; that a place in the city fhould be 

" left where he and his people might take up their quar- 
ters. ‘To thisend they would give up every thing elfe, 
and furrender in all refpeéts to his will. In cafe he 
would not allow himfelf to be moved, then they fhould | 
flee as far as they could; and when they could flee no 
farther, to turn about and give him battle, let the con- 
fequence be what it might. 
_ They remained fix days in Polaco. During thefe fix 
‘days, the mammeluks made feveral attacks on the 
fhops at this place, but with little effect. 

The 3d. of Auguft, the patha of the fort nominated 
the officers of the government; namely : the aga of the 
‘janizaries, a fort of popular chief, but who exercifes an 
unlimited power of life and death; the fubaffi, a kind 
of captain-fergeant, who has an equal authority over. 
the people, by night, with the aga of the janizaries ; 
and the muctapip, who has the infpection over the pro- . 
vifions, and at the fame time the right of caufing ma- 
lefactors to be whipped to death. — 
~ On the 4th. the forementioned officers sides Cairo, 
and affured the people, on the part of the ficcabeletti, 
that no one had need to be afraid on account of what- _ 
ever had pafied, nor fhould be molefted by any perfon ; 
which affurance was likewife punctually obferved. > 

’ The fame .day the perfons newly appointed mi the 
a ‘took themfelves away again, 


‘On 
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— On the 6th. about 4 in the afternoon, the kapudan 
fia. with two galenghici, appeared before Polaco. — 
About 5, they were joined by ten more, and from 48 
to 50 flat-bottom barks properly manned. 

The little beys were for inftantly attacking them; 

but the great ones perfuaded them to be quiet. Where- 
upon, two hours after fun-fet, they all went back to 
Cafcerlain, there to pafs the night. 

The 7th. on receiving the news of the flight of the 
beys, the kapudan pafha came on fhore, and took his 
quarters in the houfe of Ibraim bey the great; whither 
all the officers of the fultan, who then were dwelling 
in Cairo, immediately repaired, to attend upon him, 
-_ and to receive his orders. 

“Towards evening he mounted on horfeback, with all 
his fuites and, accompanied by a ferafkier, rode about 
the adjacent country. . 

On the 8th. he gave orders to the galenghici to pur- 
fue the beys. ‘They were fo fortunate, in executing 
their commiffion, as to feize 18 barks belonging to the 
beys loaded with provifions and warlike ficres -. 

On the gth. the beys left Cafcerlain, and went to 
Siuf, in Upper AZgypt; where they pitched their 
fents. 3 | 

‘The patha of the fort was of opinion, that the kapu- 
dan pafha dhould purfue the beys; as the whole body 
of the people were diffati shed with their tyranny, con- — 
fidently expected at his hands the reftoration of their 
welfare, and would therefore give him the maftery 
over the beys; accordingly, it actually happened, that 
many, both of the towns and villages, without waiting for 
orders, were fet out in purfuit of the beys; who, being 


already 
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already pannic-ftruck, would entirely late their courage 
at fight of the innumerable hoft of their purfuers, and 
might with eafe be totally defeated. The kapudan — 


patha followed the contrary adyice of the kiaia of 


Kiauflia ; ; whom, onaccount of his merit, he had raifed — 
to be teftedar bey; and took poffeffion, — 

On the roth. of all the valuables which the beys ed 
left behind them in their houfes. Six nights fucceflively 


he went from houfe to houfe and caufed an inventory- 


to be made of whatever he found inthem. He named 
to this, on one and on the other fide, Camanzaglo his 
captain, the cafnadar aga, the chiodar, and fix other 
beys, whom he took from among the chiafifs and all 
thofe who were depofed by the fugitive beys, becaufe 
they did not belong to their families. 

He caufed this catalogue to be taken during the 
night; as hk was employed all day long in examinations 
relating to the chriftians; to whom he imputed it as a 
grievous crime, that they rode upon great affes, and 
not upon little Ones ; that they, did not wear coarfe 
cloths and ftutts, but dreffed themfelves in a finer fort ; 
that, when they mst a Turk in the ftreet, they did not 
pafs by him on the left hand; that their wiyes, and 
even the men, did not wear yellow, but black thoes; 
that the ladies covered thei Poe with taffety, &c. 

! ere eS mans were publith- 
: 


ed. Th ey pa afled through the hands of a certain Siek- 
pedat, who carried on a regul apis in them with 
the merchants and traders, and me in a very artful 


manner; by delivering out a firman in the morning, 


and revoking it in the evening at the price of feveral ° 


thoufand patafhes. He lold by auction all the female 
flaves 


See 
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flaves he had found in the harems of the beys, and 


practifed a thoufand other tricks of the like kind. 


~ It is eafy to imagine what fort of an impreffion thefe 
proceedings muft have made upon the people. They 
faw that the kapudan pafha, inftead of purfuing the 


-enemies, was only intent upon plundering the public,» 


and ftudying to opprefs them by every method he 
could devife; and found that they were infinitely 


' worfe fituated under their pretended deliverer, than 


while they were fubject to the beys. ‘They now began © 
to confefs the truth of the proverb, that we rarely 
know how to prize a benefit, till we have loft it. In 


‘one moment there arofe a general revolution in the fen-. 


timents of the inhabitants of Cairo. ‘They lamented’ 


_ the fate of the beys, and wifhed to fee them returned; 
and the farewell they gave them in their hearts, rouzed 


them againft the kapudan pafha. They curfed both 


him and thofe that had fent him. Weary of his ex- 


torfions, they longed for the hour of his departure and 
the return of the beys, that they might drive out the 
commander appointed by him, who treated them with 


incomparably more cruelty than the former. All which 


in fact did happen afterwards. 

On the i1th. the Franks waited on the kapudan 
patha, and were tolerably well received. 

The Franks and the venetian mercantile houfe Pini, 
offered him two hand{ome prefents. 

On the rath. the kapudan pafha demanded of the 
French 50,000 pataches, and of Pini 6000, asaloan; for 
which he would give them fecurity : this however they _ 
refufed to accept. In fact, he reimburfed them the 
whole fum within twenty days. 

The 


f 
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The goth. the kapudan pafha got a defluxion i in his 
ear, from which he was not freed for 14 days. _ 


The 12th. of September the pathas from Syria ar are 


rived at Cairo; nately, the pafha Deltrio, of two tails, 
and Abdul patha, of three ; the former with GP OD and 
the latter with 4000 men. 


The 26th. the troops of the kapudan pafha difbanded 


-themfelves of their own accord, for reafons that need 


not be mentioned, in order to return home; but about ~ 


three o'clock in the morning, on receiving account of it, 
he haftened to them with all {peed, fabre in hand, to force 
them to return, when he narrowly efcaped being cut to 
pieces by them ; as matters had already proceeded to ex- 
"tremes. However, he was fortunate enough to appeafe 
them by allowing them to march back again to Cairo 
alter three days. 

The 29th. the kiaia of the e kapudan pafha fet ee 
_ in motion, with 11,200 men, in the Cale as did 
the abovementioned pathas by land. 

‘The 8th of October they arrived clofe °y the camp 
of the beys. 

‘The oth. they came to an attack; and it was given 
out that the beys were beaten; but exacthy the reverfe 
was true. The kapudan pafha difpatched ten turkith 
furgeons, with a pompous train, and all the apparatus 
néceliary to their methods of cure, He reprefented 


the matter as though he had taken this ftep from.mo-’ 


ives of precaution for any cafes that might occur to 
- require their affiftance; whereas, in fact, he fent-them 

on account of what had already happened. 
he 12th. the fumptuous furs were brought to Cairo, 
which are worn as marks of honour, fent. by the fut- 
6 if | tan 
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tan to the pafhas in reward of their good behaviour. 
For the kapudan pafha came a particularly fine fabre, 
with a thoufand felicitations and praifes. And for the 
pafha of the fortrefs, his appointment to that office for 
the enfuing year, as ufual. 

The beys fent one of their kiafifs to the kiaia who has 
the command over the fultan’s barks, that he would 
accompany him to the kapudan pafha, for whom they 
had given him feveral létters. But, as the patrolls of | 
the beys had beat feveral of the galeangi to death who 
were reconnoitring about the villages, the kiaia fent — 
him in irons to the kapudan pafha. As this unfortu- 
nate meffenger was afraid of meeting with fome acci- 
dent on the road, he thought he might truft to the 
kiaus, who commanded the barks that brought the 
12,000 venetian ducats to Cairo. 

Now, for getting this money to himfelf, he inform- 
ed the kiaus to the kapudan pafha, whom he had 
brought from the kiafif, that the latter, befides the letters 
that were addreffed to him, had moreover a fecret 
commiffion to negotiate with certain of the rebels. 
Upon this, the kapudan patha caufed his head to be 
‘ftruck off without any farther ceremony ; and, as he had 
likewife come to the knowledge of the 12,c00 chequins 
by other means, he appropriated them all to himfeif. 
Of the contents of the letters nothing was ever known. 

“The 18th. the kapuddn pafha fent 350 purfes and 6 
barks with provifions to the army. 

The roth. the troops, which the kapudan pafha had 
fent as a teinforcement, came into camp; but the 
beys, fix hours before, had retired into Upper Aégypt. , 
Previous to their retreat, wey had burned ‘whatever 


they 
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they could not immediately ufe, for the fake of light. 
ning their baggage; and had rendered the three great 
cannons, of which their artillery confifted, unfervice-. 
able to the enemy, by fpiking them up, and ramming 
large balls into their mouths. They pitched their 
camp in a fituation that was advantageous to them in — 
feveral ways; not only, as they were accuftomed to 
the climate, but as they, here could always fupply 
themfelves with whatever they wanted, knew the wells 
of potable water, which may eafily be miftaken on ac- 
count of its bad tafte, and knew how to render in- 
noxious fuch as was unwholefome, by infufing a dar 
coction of certain plants. 

The people of the kapudan patha, on the contrary, 
ignorant in all thefe matters, not inured to the air, as 
even the hotteft days are always fucceeded by cold 
nights, obfcured by clouds of infects and thick fogs, 
without any fupply of necefflaries, obliged to take their 
drink from the bogs, or from wells that, though from 
appearance the water was good, yet. in five or fix days 
after drinking it, caufed. fevers and leprofies, fae 
themfelves in a very bad condition. 7 

The kapudan pafha was fenfible of this. Where- 
fore, finding it impoffible to gain a victory over the 
beys ; and, knowing withal that many things were laid 
to his charge for which he muft be anfwerable to the 
divan, he refolved on returning back to Conftanti- 
nople: when one of the beys, for the fake of gaining 
his friendfhip,, fent-him two others, who were devoted ~ 
to the fultan, but banifhed by the beys, and now were 
come back on this day, to confpire their deftruction 
and refume their former pofts ; for ane of them, name - 


ly 
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ly Ifmael bey, had been fickabeletii. They not only 


gave the kapudan pafha important information on 


many particulars, but likewife promifed him fapport 
from their adherents. | ; 
The 16th. again two pafhas arrived from Syria, one 
with rooo, the other with 800 men. ‘Thefe confirmed 
the kapudan pafha in the opinion that he ought to or 
deavour at renewing the attack. : 
Accordingly, on the 2oth. he difpatched two aN 


with fix beys newly appointed by him, and 600 men; 


who joined'themfelves to the army that remained be- 
hind, and was ftationed in Upper Aigypt. 

The 26th. this army marched, to make an attack 
upon the hoftile beys: but they had already received 
intelligence of their defign, site broke up their camp 
that very night, to give him the rencontre. | 

The 27th. before day-light, they were exactly facing 
eachother in the ada of a thick fog. But, as the 
people of the kapudan pafha had the wind againft them, 
the clouds of duft they raifed in marching, drove fo 
right in their front, that they had not the leatt fight of 
the enemy till they were clofe upon them. 

As foon as they were said of the nearnefs of the 
beys, they gave fire on their troops, as well from their 
great ordnance, as from thé mufquets; but without 
any regularity. ‘The beys had no artillery, but a van- 
guard of 1600 armed horie; each of whom was pre- 
vided with two large fire-arms and four piftols. "Thefe 


’ 


_ now rode in full gallop, up to the troops of the kapu- 


dan pafha, and gave them no time to recharge their 
mufquets. Immediately the Ofmali, otherwife their 
raveft warriors, took their flight, and after them the 


pafhas, 


- 
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pathas, and at laft the beys, all in full fpeed; on which — 
they were purfued by the enemy, for fix hours fuccef- 
fively, with guns, fabres, and piftols. When they had _ 
reached their forts, the kiaia, who had the guard, or- 
dered the artillery to play upon the beys; and thus 


prevented their total defeat; which, had it not been 
for this lucky thought, his people muft inevitably have 
fuffered. In this action, the beys loft no more than 


ten horfes, which were fhot dead by the firft firing of © 


the great guns; whereas, of the 12,000 horfes the ka- 


pudan pafha had before the onfet, there remained not . 


more than a thoufand; and they had been ies ill~ 
treated. 

In this attack I{mael bey had his lower-jaw fractured 
by a fhot, on which account he returned to Cairo,- on 
the 3oth. | 

The 5th. of November the remains of the seaitadk 
army returned byfhipping to Cairo. From thefe it 
was leatnf; that their overthrow was owing more to 
furprize and fear than to the bravery of the beys; as, 
in the flight, they preffed with fo much hafte into the 


barks, horfes and all, that they prefently overloaded } 


them ; infomuch that they every one funk, and all were 
drowned; that the beys had made flaves of many of 
the gaffali, but afterwards fet them free again, namely, 
_thofe of the retinue of the kapudan pafha; that thefe 
however were killed by the Arabs who met them in 
the defart with the defien to plunder them, fo that 


icarcely twenty men came back; that they (the beys} — 
had caufed all the galeangis to be beheaded, while they — 
ay in Siuf, had violated their women, _ fold them, a 


to the highett bidders, &c. 


Thefe 


aie 
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. 'Thefe accounts threw the kapudan pafka into great 
confternation, and the Franks into difmay: The 
Arabs, howéver; were ardently defirous to fee the 
beys return. Had the latter but known how to have 
improved their victory ; had they only continued the 
purfuit quite to Cairo; they would have remained maf- 
ters of the place; and have compelled the kapudan 
pafha to fue to them for peace on whatever terms they 
chofe. But fortune would have jt otherwife. 

The kapudan pafhia,; feeing that the beys had re- | 
treated, gave immediate orders to make a new levy of 
recruits, which was accordingly done to the amount of 
about 12,000 men. They confifted of 1500 mam- 
meluks, brought on by the beys of his appointment ; 


-rso0 galeangi which had been picked up in Gairo, 


where they carried on their trades, and of goce 


_ jordaffi: 


The 6th. of November the inimical beys feized ort 
all the provifions they could find in the villages be- 
tween their camp arid Cairo. 

The 7th. the kapudan pathd, by orders received 
from the Porte, as was generally believed, depofed hua. 
pafha of the fort, and conftituted Abdul patha in his. 
room. oo 
‘The roth. he commanded his néw army to encamp 
at Sexit; three hours from Cairo; and to throw up a 
battery for r2 cannon, to ftop the progrefs of the beys 
if they fhould attempt to come.on; and a little farther 
down he pofted 7 galeangici under the orders of their 


— ferafkier. 


An old jordafti, who had been in the army ny of the kas 
pudan pafha; and in the aétion of the 27th. had gone 
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ever to the beys, arrived at Cairo with difpanites aes 
them; he was therefore put im irons. 

The 14th. the kapudan pafha fest a deputy to pen 
beys; who was received with very particular marks of 
honour. Amurath bey prefented him with 1000. 
venetian zequins; Ibrahim bey with a pelice that was 
valued at 5000 piafters, and a horfe completely eapa- 
rifoned worth 4000 piafters, and others with ig am- 
ple provifion for their journey back. 

_ The kapudan patha admonifhed the beys, in his let- 
ter, no longer to refift the will of the fultan; and that 

they would return to Cairo; he affured them of his pro- 

tection, and of his mediation whereby he could pro- 

nfife them the pardon of the fultan for all that was paft, 

- and to procure horfe-tails for each of ther, as like- 
wife pofts for the little beys. 

On the rgth. the beys fent him for anfwer, that they 
had never fallen off from their obedience to the fultang 
that they were ready to give him an aecount of what- 
ever he required; that, if he would procure them the 
favour of being permitted to remain ina part of Augypt, — 
they would grant him all he demanded; and affured 
him in writing, that in conformity with their laws, 
they would not be unmindful of their promifes. 

Abdul patha, commandant of Caferlain, that lies 
but about nine miles from Cairo, fent a deputy with a 
numerous cohort of flaves, to the kapudan pafha, to 
requeft the favour of being admitted to his prefence. 
The lattér hereupon held a tong cpnfererice with the 
ambaflador, of which but little ever tranfpired. What 
did get abroad confifted in this, that Abdul patha in- 
treated the kapudan patha to effect his reinftatement 
6 . ie 
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fin the good praces of the fultan, : and that he would. 


teadily pay alt that was exacted of him. Farther, 


that the kapudan pafha would bring about his recon- 


ciliation with the two beys who were come out of 
Upper A’gypt; or, at leaft, that he would not any 
more fend the troops under his command to fla aughter 
againft the faid beys. That the kapudan patha fhould 
eonfine his refidence to Cairo, where he was confi- 
dered as the common father; and that it gave him 
great concern to find that he was éexpofed to any thing 
difagreeable. Wifhed him only to’ bring thofe of Cairo 
into the war. 

The kapudan pafha difimifféd the deputy, after he 
had prefented him with a pelice of 300 piafter's in va~ 
lue, and ordered him to be attended by a guard to the 
gates of the city, without allowing him to ftep for a 
moment. He told him verbally, that, if the beys did 
not perform all that he had faid to him, then he would 


be guiltlefs of whatever might be the ¢onfequénce. 


The 2oth. the kapudan patha returned the anfwer. 

The 2rft. he went to Aberbernibi, 12 miles diftant 
from the fortification. 

The 22d. two of the hoftile beys were fe féen reconnoi- 
tring from Ghifa to Ambala. 

The kapudan patha ordered the bomburdier-bark 
and four galeangici, to caft anchor, at the diftance of 
eannot-fhot from each other, before Ghif fas beyond 
the mouth of the canal formed by the iffand and the 
main. 

The 26th. the kapudan patha afcended an emi- 
nence on the fuperior part of the fhote cf the Nile, in 
front of the bombardiers at Ghifa, where he erected a 

oe fort, 


) 
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fort, among fome ruined walls; on which he mounted 
8 cannons, and placed 4oo galeangi fie two eae 
herein. 


The 28th. two inimical beys killed 3 Boi ui 
took two mammeluks prifoners, who had ftrayed at. 
- fome diftance from the fort. The others removed | 


their camp on this fide the pyramids of Sacore, at the 
‘diftance of 2 miles from Ghifa. | 

Several mammeluks of the troops belonging - to the 
deceafed beys who were incapable of fervice, came to 
obtain pardon of the kapudan patha. 

The 5th. of December the adverfe beys marched to- 


wards Ghifa, and drew up in order of battle. On re~ 


ceiving intelligence of this, he ftrengthened the fort 
with 3 beys more. But, on the approach of Lafcin 
bey, with roo mammeluks, and the kiafif with rooo 
Arabs, the people of the kapudan pafha began, from 
fear, to fire with their artillery, before they were with- 


in reach of the fhot, and continued fo doing for more 


than two hours. ‘The enemy, accordingly, made a 
halt, till beyond the reach of their cannon; and, on 
fecing them thus wafte their ftrength and ammunition 
without effect, they difmounted from their horfes, and 
let them graze at large. 

A Ruffian ME on houfblaable advanced three 
times greatly within piftol-fhot of the battery; but 
they contented themfelves with firing at him from the 
wall. - 

The kapudan pafha Ae his beys were look iam at all 
that paffed, through a telefcope. 


The hoftile beys, on feeing that none “would come 


out into the open BA towards noon advanced i in ealy 
; fieps, 
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fteps, their ib we ai ped 5 in their mouths, clofe up to 
the rampart. After they were gone, the kapudan 
patha went down to fee what had happened. The 
beys forfook Sacore, and encamped farther down; as. 
their provifion was expended, and they felt a great 
want of bread, though they abounded in money. 

The oth. the pafha fent the bombarde and the ga- 
Jeangici to face the enemy’s camp. 

Amurath bey, who led the van of the ca made 
himfelf mafter of the caravan'from Aleppo, full of 
gold-duft and very precious commodities, and was at- 
tended by 62 fhips loaded with corn, together with 
black flaves of both fexes. 

Hereupon the beys pitched their camp on the {pot 
where they were encamped on the 27th. that memo - 
table day when the kapudan pafha underwent his fignal 
defeat. They were in number 30,000 men, namely 
4500 of the people belonging to the beys, 10,000 
Arabs, a robuft and warlike race, and 1 52500 vatials, 
with 20,000 horfes, mules and affes. 

The 2oth. the kapudan patha difmiffed the sordafi. 
The a5th. he made prefents to each of his beys of 
. 1000 patafhes, to his ficcabeletti 2000, to the colonels 
of the ogiachi and the galeangi ees two zechint 
mabuchi. : 

The 26th. an army went on the other fide of elie : 
Nile. ) 

- The goth. he marched againft the beys with an army 
of 18,000 men. Namely 1700 galeangici in the galean - 
gici and cannonier barks, under the orders of the 
commander of the fleets; the goo men that remained 
after the firft battle, led by the kiaia Celepi Sadet ; 
| eae a 600 
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600 collected in' Cairo of the people of the dervife 


pafha; 400 Tunifians and Algerines, or what are cal- _ 
led Magurtini; 500 ogiachi, under their own gene: 
rals; 4000 mammaluks and magralini, under the com- __ 


mand of Iimael bey and other beys. ‘To thefe were 
added the great number of vaflals, who all acted as 
foldiers, and about 12,000 horfes and other beafts of 
burden. They altogether amounted to 30,000 heads, 
who, from the fterility and other defects of the coun- 
try, were certainly very badly provided. 

The 22d of January, 1786. came three beys, with 
s1 of their relations and allies, whom the enemy had 
turned out of their camp as invalids, to the kapudan 
pafha, to implore the aman, that is, his pardon. 
They had been a long time depofed, but ftill conti- 
nued in the camp from motives of policy; though 
they were always looked upon as fufpeéted perfons. In 


the firft engagement, they had been fet to watch the 
provifions and warlike flores, under the infpection of | 


two other beys. 


Others likewife came in at various ee to the num- | 


ber of about 4000 men; namely, from Cyprus, Candia 
and Syria. ; oe: 

A dyflentery raged in . the army. 

The 15th. of February, the vanguard of the beak 
confifting ef 4000 men, partly mammeluks, partly 
Arabs, headed by Laffia bey, Sercavi bey and Aliaga 
bey, men of great fagacity _ and valour, encamped 
early in the morning in a valley. 


On the other fide of the valley the beys poled, 


themfelves on a fpacious plain, 
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On this fide of the valley, at the diftance of about 
» 11 miles from it, was the army of the kapudan patha, 
under the orders of Ofmanli. 

The 16th. the vanguard of the beys put eetafelcns 
in motion te attack the camp of the kapudan patha. 

Ali bey, the tefterdar, the ferafkier, on receiving 
account of this, refelved to fall upon them. Ofmanl 
kept himfelf in referve, that his corps might co-operate 
to the defeat of the enemy by rufhing into the battle 
with agility when they were wanted. However, they 
unexpectedly met as they were marching, and thus 
- the onfet ended very much to the difadvantage of the _ 
troops of the kapudan pafha. That is, the cavalry of 
the beys and the Ofmanli came quite unexpectedly on 
' one another. They fought on both fides with grea 
bravery; till the rear guard of the little beys fuddenly 
entered, and J{mael, who was haftening up, was kil- 
led. Upon this, the treops of the kapudan pafha tock 
to flight. The enemy purfued them to their very 
ramparts, and made a dreadful flaughter among them. 
Where the-galeangi, having pofted themfelves behind 
the grave ftones, after the manner of the Albanefe; 
_and being, befides, covered by a chevaux de frize and 
two batteries of 15 cannons, at the diftance of a can- 
non fhot from each other, fired upon the beys, and 
thereby compelled their vanguard to halt. The ca- 
valry full purfued them ; when, all at once, finding 
themfelves drawn under their cannon, they aiserk onc 
an attack upon the very batteries, and rode up to them 
full fpeed. Here, however, they met fo ftrong a re- 
fiance, that they thought fit to retreat. 
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 'The infantry, who had refted themfelves a little, 
fought to reinforce the van, by making a junction 
with the cavalry. Which done, they attacked fie 
batteries with united force. Be 

After a fight of 6 hours, the little beys retired to 
their camp; where the great ones were waiting the iffue 
of the combat. The beys had only 58 killed and 12 
wounded, fince they were all, as I faid abaye, com- __ 


pletely armed. 

The kapudan pafha, on the thes hand; estan ; 
6000 dead, and more than 1000 wounded. 

The fir accounts received in Cairo. ftated, that the 
beys were entirely routed ; and therefore the beys who 
were with the kapudan pafha, were extravagant in their 
fhouts of joy: but four days afterwards, on being in- 
formed of the truth of the matter, they kept a pro- 
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found filence. 

The 4th. of March, the 58 ends of thofe that were 
flain in the army of the beys, were brought to Cairo. 

The rith. a Mograbels and a country-woman were 
put in prifon by the janizary-aga, for having brought. 
letters tothe houfe of Ibrahim bey, which they had re- 
ceived from one of his fervants who carried them into 
the city. ‘They were put in prifon; and, as the kapu- 
dan pafha was made to believe that. the wives of this 
bey had yet a great many other letters, before they 
had fent away the anfwer and various other matters, 
the kapudan pafha difpatched the janizary-aga and , 
wo officers to thefe fultanas, to caufe them to deliver — 
up the faid letters; with orders to carry off all the 
flaves and eunuchs, and to force them to a confeffion ; 
yet by ali ith’s, nothing could be drawn out of them. 
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On the rath. they gave the woman 500 baftinadoes 
oa the foles of her feet, in order to make her confefs 


from whom fhe received the letter. She confeffed all, 


as well from whom fhe received the letter, as from 
whom fhe expected the anfwer. And now the kapu- 
dan pafha fent’ the janizary-aga and an officer with 


kim, to the place where the fervant lived, and took 


him prifoner. Fear made him immediately confefs the 


whole of the affair. Whereupon his head was ftruck 


off, as well as the poor country-woman’s. 

In this village a quantity of cloaths were found 
which the wives of the beys had prepared for their 
hufbands. ‘The kapudan pafha commanded thefe to 
be taken away by force, as they would not voluntarily 
furrender them to the )governour, or ficcabeletti, of 
the village. 

The 25th. Memeth, the leader of the galeangi, re- 
turned from the camp with the remains of his people. 


They were ftill fcarcely 400 men, and were fent to 


Alexandria, that they might not be fold in Cairo. 

The 5th of April, returned alfo the kiaia of the ka- 
pudan paiha, under whofe command the barks were, 
with thofe that ftill remained of the galeangi. ‘They 
were reduced to 50. 

The 18th. it was difcovered, that the before-men- 
tioned Camanzoglo had embezzled confiderable fums 
of the property of the beys, whereof the kapudan pa- 
fha had caufed an inventory to be taken. For which 
both he and his accomplices were put to the torture. 

The 28th. Abdul pafha entered Cairo with his whole 
corps, which did not amount to 200 men. 


The 
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The torps of the, ogiachis came back 300 lee: 
as did Ifmael bey, with the remainder of his PeoBle 
about 100. 


Lafily, Ali bey, Rts 20. 
Affan bey Gedavi, and the other beys sibel te 
the kapudan pafha, remained in Upper Aigypt, in the 
: 


intrenchments, to check the progrefs of the heya to 
Cairo. a 
The 1ft. of May the news were brought that Amu- ‘ 
rath bey was on his march direct to Cairo, with 20,000 ' 
Arabs. a 
The aftonithment this intelligence rss the kapu- 


dan pafha may be imagined, as he had but a fhort ; 
time ago written to Conftantinople, that he had en~ i. 
tirely defeated the chiefs, and that he would fend their ; 


heads thither the next day; that he defigned to make ; 
2, dreadful havec at Cairo, and to execute all their ad- 
herents — and farther that Affan bey, with the remains ! 
ef his army, had fubmitted to Amurath bey. _ 

On the 20th. Amurath bey encamped at Siuf, having 
brought together all the corn, rice, and beans he could 
_ find in the neighbouring villages. In a letter to the 
kapudan patha, he begged him to defift from the pur- 
fuit, which was only fending men to be flaughtered ; 
that the beys were not pleafed with feeing the defeat of 
their brethren and the faithful fervants of the exalted 
prophet ; that they would rather readily obey their {O% 
wereign, and they would willingly fubmit to any terms 
he might propofe. Inftead of fending any an{wer m 

this letter, he ordered freth troops to be raifed; 

this end gave out 300 purfes, and feveral times Gia, 

that he would head them pmtelt | Afterwards how- 
ever 
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ever he thought fit to give the command of the new- 
raifed recruits to Ali bey, ordered him to form a junc- 
tion with Affan bey, and promifed him, that as foon 
as the 30,000 men arrived as he expected, that he - 
would go and join them. Amurath bey, who was 
aware of his intentions, wrote him back word: that if 
he were to take the field with 30,000 men, they would 
all be obliged to fly, as this would be an evident fign, 
that he was determined not only to harrafs the beys, 


but to fubdue all egypt. On the receipt of this let- 
_ ter, the kapudan patha altered his refolution. He took 


back again the 300 purfes which he had iffued, and 
wrote to Ibrahim bey: if they would come to terms at 


Cairo, and go with him to Conftantuople, he gave 
them his word that he would eftablith them as pafhas 
elfewhere. ‘This letter he fent him by the fame kiafif, 
by whom he had tranfimitted the former. But he now 
took with him more fplendid prefents than before; the 
Kapudan pafha, however, took care to let nothing of 
this tranfpire, as it was his earneft with to make the 


public believe that he had reduced the beys to the laft 
extremity; he likewife kept the anfwer he had received 
a perfect fecret; yet, notwithftanding all his precau- 


tions, thus much was very well known: ‘ they affured 


him, that they would no longer profecute the war ; 
that it went againft their confciences to be the death 
of their orthodox brethren and the fubjects of their 
fultan; that, if he were determined to fend foldiers 


againft them, they would then flee before them; were 
thefe weary of purfuing and beginning to retire? then 


would they alfo ftop and turn back; and this flight and 


yeturn would they {o long . repeat, as till he fhould 


think 
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think proper to leave thém in repofe. That cept 
go to war, becaufe they found pleafure in taking up 
arms, but becaufe their people were hurt by the inju- 
tious language his troops had thrown out againft their’s, 
and that the world might not be led to ci that 
_they fled from him out of fear.” 

On the return of the kiafif, the kapudan sith dif- 
patched two dignitaries of the religion, attended by an 
officer and two of the learned in the law of the prophet, 
to conclude an accommodation with them; who, on 
the fourth day from the receipt of the anfwer, namely, 
the zoth of May, departed on their way to the beys. 
This day the goods of Camanzoglo were fold by auc- 
tion, and produced 25 purfes; without reckoning the 
fums of money found in his poffeffion, and a cafket of 
jewels, taken from the totlettes of the women of beys, 
which was valued at a very high amount. 

The 12th. of June g galeangi came in great wrath to 
the kapudan pafha, demanding of him an allowance 
for the Ramazan; as they pretended that they could 
not keep it properly with the 8 ounces of butter, 20 
ounces of rice, and 2 medini, which he allowed them 
daily. ‘The kapudan pafha had forefeen this mutiny. 
He had therefore very feafonably gone from home, and 
returned at the very moment the rioters were entering 
his palace. ‘Thofe of his retinue were perfuading them 
to take themfelves away before he fhould come home ; 
as that they would do better to lay their complaints 
before him himfelf, fince they, his tag could 
give them no relief. 

The kapudan pafha told them, that at beste he 
had no money, but that he would do all that lay in 

: his 
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his power to give them fatisfaction. ‘They went away, 
and proceeded to Polaco, to take a bark there, and 
run off. pak 
The kapudan pafha having got intelligence hereof, 
fent his felictar to acquaint the ringleaders (as if he did 
it of himfelf) that they fhould return immediately ; for 
that the kapudan pafha, if he met them, would have 
them cut in pieces with fabres. Terrified by thefe me- 
naces, they all returned. Prefently after, the kapudan, 
pafha appeared quite unexpectedly, with a body of 
armed followers. But, finding none of their chiefs 
along with them, he made them give up their banner, 
and took it with him. Afterwards, on their defiring it 
again, he demanded money of them for it; which they 
paid, as the bearing of this banner is a poft of honour; 
and in this country the banner-bearer is regarded as an 
illuftrious perfon, of tried fidelity to the prophet and 


attachment to the fultan, and at thie fame time has the 


command of the whole village. And thus ended this 
bufinefs; by which, inftead of obtaining money from 
the kapudan pafha, they were obliged to give him a 
good fum of their own. | 
~ On the a5th. of June came Affan bey to the kapu- 
dan pafha; to deliver an account of his command. He 
informed him, that the beys were. arrived in Minica, 
and therefore very clofe to Cairo. 

The 28th. 4 deputies arrived with 3 beys as hoftages. 
‘The beys were Aju bey, jordafli of the great bey, ano- 
ther jordaffi of Amurath bey, and one of Ibraim bey. 

The kapudan pafha was not fatisfied with them. 

Therefore, on the 1ft. of July, He ordered it to be’ 


fignified to the beys, by two deputies, that he re- 


quired, 
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quired, in their place, Ofman bey Afcar, Ibraim bey 
the little, and Soliman aga, and that, if thefe however 


had been appointed by them, and ther. chofe to wr ia 


main, they might do fo. 

The r5th. the deputies returned, with the pofitive 
anfwer, that they would fend no other hoftages; and 
_ that they begged him to put an end to the affair as foon 
as poffible, to fend them a firman with the imperial feal,. 
and another with his own; and with this they would 
_be contented. 

The 2oth. the kapudan watt fent theny the firmans: 
as defired ; with two pellices of marten fkins of great 
value. 

Thefe firmans imported that the fultan would place 
them in-two provinces in Upper AZgypt, where they 
might take up their abode in peace; under the condi- 
tion, that they fhould pay the tribute to the fultan 
which was ufual from thofe provinces. 3 

The beys then fent him another hoftage, namely one 


of the little beys, the greateft fcoundrel in the world ; . | 
with twenty fumptuous horfes and fix camels as a 


prefent. 

On the sth. of O€ober the Nadie patha fixed his 
departure for Conftantinople, and declared that he 
would take the hoftages with him. They afked him 
his reafon for this; to which he replied, that they 
might not raife any difturbance after he was gone, and. 
_ put themfelves at the head of the infurgents. 'There- 
fore, he caufed them to be brought in chains to his 


galeangici, excepting Aju bey alone, for whom the 


ficcabeletti Ifmael bey had obtained this exemption, as 
- was not capable of fomenting an: infurreétion; and 
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Be himielt Would! be ‘voucher fordanie dle fultan. 
And accordingly he remained in Cairo. 

The kapudan pafha then took in cuftody the kiaja of 
Amurath bey, the kiafif who came with the two hof- 
tages as negociator of the peace, another kiafif of Ibra- 
him bey the great, a fon of a kiaia of Ibrahim bey, 
whom however he prefently fet free by the interpofi- 
tion of a prefent of fome thoufand patafhes, on ac- 
count whereof it is ses probable ii he had bee 
put in prifon. 

At length, on the Sth. the kapudan pafha began his — 
journey; with the reputation, that, if fultan Selim had 
not been in a condition to make himfelf mafter of the 
city of Cairo, he alone was able to perform that enter~ 
prife. 

‘Thus much, however, is true, that he left Cairo: 
with a fum of ten millions of patafhes, after having. 
facrificed above 30,000 men and laid all AXgypt wafte. 
Cairo he left in the hands of two rapacious tyrants ; 
namely, the pafha of the fortrefs, and the ficcabeletti 
Ibrahim bey, who immediately began to extort large 
fums of money from the merchants in a collective ca- 
pacity, that they might complete their plunderings as 
_ fpeedily as poffible; knowing that the fugitive beys 
would not omit to come, and quickly put a ftop to 
their proceedings: as it really happened. 

It will be imagined that the fum of ten millions is 
exaggerated, and be pronounced impoffible, that fo 
_ much treafure could be amaffed in fo fhort a {pace of 
time. But it muft be confidered, that the plunderings 
and. extortions lafted 16 months; a period more than 
fufficient to this purpofe; that AXgypt is one of the 
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moft opulent countries in the world, and that there 
are numbeis who make it their ambition to poffefs 
large earthen veiiels (called in their language zare) full 
of imperial dollars ;, that when the revenue arifing from 
the parcels of ground and taxes, was eftimated, in the 
time of fultan Selim, throughout all A®gypt, of the 
parcels of ground 5, 15 and 20 medini were paid for 
each parcel, and 2 afperi for a field, according to the 
‘ftandard of their nature and quality and in proportion 
to the taxes, they collected fuch a number of purfes 
annually, that from the exacteft calculation of thofe 
who executed this commiffion, it all together brought 
in two millions of patafhes per annum; that at prefent 
every chief pays yearly in proportion to his income, 
500 to 600 medini; that fince fultan Selim’s time, 
324 new villages have been built; that the kapudan 
patha collected the revenue for two years, and ordered, 
all the landholders of the villages to bring him their 
title-deeds, which he kept on the pretext that they 
were illegal, and made them buy new ones of him at a 
hundred patafhes hard money for each; that he did 
not fell the villages of the beys and the fugitive Arabs 
for lefs than their full value; that the produce of the 
taxes rofe fo much the higher, as he caufed them toe 
pay him the money two years in advance ; that he con- 
fifcated and turned into money. whatever belonged to 
fuch as had fled, even the furniture and utenfils of 
their houfes, their tapeftries and carpets not excepted ;. 
that he got by the fale of their jewels 320, and of their 
eloaths and pellices 210 purfes. Still there remains to 
_ be taken inte the account all the prefents that were made 
him by the turkifh and chriftian merchants, the beys 

and 
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and kiafifs; and that he iffued a proclamation, as he 
paffed through Rofetto, in a kind of triumph, that the 
imperial dollar fhould pafs current for too medini;— 
-and after he had bought up a great quantity of rice and 
inen with dollars, he iffued a firman enacting that they 
‘fhould now pafs for no more than 80 medint. | 

If you take all thefe circumftances together, you 
will comprehend, that the above ftated fum is certainly 
not exaggerated; or that at leaft he took away with 
him an enormous treafure. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF WHAT IS TERMED 
“THE DEVOTION TO THE HEART OF JESUS *, 


WRITTEN TO MR. WIELAND. 


WHAT Ratftienas, archbithop of Tours, fays of 
the Jefuits, that ‘* the purport of their inftitution was 
nothing elfe than to introduce a religion in direct op- 
pofition to the gofpel,” is true beyond all manner of 
doubt. In the general affembly.in which they chofe 
that fhallow-pated brother Diego Lainez to be their 
general and firft fucceffor of their founder Loy ola, it 
was decreed: To teach a theology fuitable to’ the 
times; that is, to chufe, not.the gofpel, but the politi- 
cal and moral revolutions that arife among mankind 
from fenfuality and felf-intereft, for the rule of religion. 
No maxim of chriftianity is fo facred, but they facri- 
fice it to this fyftem. Molina, Leffius, and Monte- 
"major immediately laid the axe = to the main root of 


* See the trial of the late queen of France, where feveral al- 
-Lufions are made to this devotion, 
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religion; and the firft efforts of their zeal were em- 
ploved in overturning the fyftem of grace. Hardouin 
and Berruyer undermined revelation itfelf, and forged 
arms for the fervice of deifm. By their doétrine of pro- 
babilifm, not only the evangelical, but even natural 
morality, was, as much asin them lay, pufhed out of 
the world; for what horror can be imagined that may 
not be purified and ennobled by being drawn through 
this fource? With the power they had in their hands, 
they derided both the inquifition and reafon. 
However, the jefuits did not, till the year 1674. 
proceed fo far as to lead the catholic world into a for- 
mal idolatry, by teaching them to pay divine honours 
to a mufcle which, in the human body, admits and 
propells the blood. I fpeak of the generally-received 
devotion to the heart of Jefus. The queftion here is 
not about the adoration of Chrift under a fymbolical 
image, but the heart itfelf, as a particular part of his 


body. The adoration we are now fpeaking of has not 


the perfon of Jefus, but this part, for its object. For, 
though the more moderate of the heart-worfhipers pre- 
tend, that the adoration is directed to the heart, as a 
fymbolical image and the feat of the divine love; yet 


Fhe 


they will not thus evade the charge of idolatry, fince 


any corporeal image of the divine attributes, or the 

heart alone, how many divine attributes foever it may 

be fuppofed to hold, is no proper object of adoration. 
‘Tf we confider the analogy fubfifting between the 


immediate object of this devotion, and the convulfive — 


feelings of fentimental hearts, it is truely a great won- 
der how it happened that the inventive {pirit of the je- 
futts themfelves did not fall upon this glorious means 
for gaining fouls. Thatthey made no fcruple to adopt 
tan | it 
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it from a heretic, proceeded from its extréme aes 
tance as an article for their holy trade. 


‘The i inventor of it was Thomas Goodwin, prefident of » 


Magdalen College, Oxford *, an Arminian, who excited 
great attention in England, in the middle of the laf 
century, by his afcetical and theological writings. His 
‘book, Cor Chrifti in ccelis erga peccatores in terris, 
printed in the year 1649. comprifes the whole fyftem 
of this devotion; and was intended to promote po 
fpread of it in England. 7 
The jefuit La Colombiere, who was fent to London 
_as confeffor and preacher to the dutchefs of York, after- 
wards queen, found there a numerous fect of people, 
who, after Goodwin’s example,* adored the flefhly 
heart of Jefus, as the fymbolical image of divine love. 
He was aftonifhed at the novelty of fo ravifhing a de- 
votion, which had fo long efcaped the fertile invention 


_ of his brotherhood ; and carried itin akind of triumph, - 


as formerly ceefar Caligula did his fpolia oceani, back 


with him to France: there to plant it in a more happy. 


foil, where under the influence of heavenly vifions and 
miracles, it ftruck deep root, and by a legion of apof- 
tles was BePseaL ce through the four quarters of the 
world. . 

At Paray le monial, in the province of Burgogne, 
in the convent of the vifitation, there lived at that 
time a nun of the name of, Marie 4 la Coque, who, in 
her heavenly vifions, had frequently the happinefs of 
conyerfing familiarly with Chrift. The fame of her 


* Under Cromwell, with whom this fanatic was in high favour 
Under Charles II. he was turned out of that place. 
LL 2 — fanc- 
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fanctity was fpread throughout all France. Even the 
renowned defender of the bull Unigenitus, John Jo- 
feph Languet, afterwards archbifhop of Sens, — who ? 
even vouchiafed to favour the celebrated Boffuet with his 
efteem, was an ardent admirer of this holy fanatic, and 
publifhed a very circumftantial account of her life in 
quarto in the year 1729. a printed tranflation whereof 
into Italian made its appearance at Venice’and Rome. 
It is furprifing how any fenfible man could put together 
and write down fuch a parcel of filly, ridiculous fuff, 
even for his contemporaries, I will not fay for pofterity. 
But he was a great ftickler for the jefuits, who made 
ufe of the pious mummeries of this nun for ferving 
their own purpofes,. In a vifion, the fon of God de- 
-manded her heart. She offered it to him: he took it 
vifibly out of her breaft, inclofed it in his own, and - 
then gave it her back as a pledge of his love, -with 
thefe words: Henceforth fhalt thou be the beloved of 
my heart. In another vifion, Chrift fhewed her the 
{ouls in purgatory; among whom fhe faw fome who 
had no other token of predeftination upon them, than 
that in all their lives they had never hated God. With 
fuch farces, wherein the jefuits often peep from be- 
hind the fcenes, the book of the vifions of this nun is 
filled. ; 

The jefuits made choice of this excellent inftrument 
for tending the glorious {cions which father La Colom- 
biére, for the falvation of the world, had brought with. 
him out of England. In the year 1674. fhe mounted 
the ftage with this facred farce. Her divine bride- 
groom appeared to her, fhewed her his fond affec-. 
tionate heart, and told her, that he was determined, 


in 
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in thefe laft days, to pour outall the treafures and abun- 
dance of his love on thofe faithful fouls, who would 
devote themfelves to a particular adoration of his 
heart; and commanded her to tell father La Colom- 
biere, his fervant, that he fhould inftitute a yearly 
feftival to his heart, propagate this devotion with all 
his might, and announce to all fuch as fhould dedicate 
themfelves to it, the affurance of their predeftination 
to eternal life. 

The jefuits difpofed chabeneires with all zeal to obey 
the celeftial mandate. There appeared at once, in all 
quarters of the world, and in all languages, an innu- 
merable quantity of publications, manuals, copper 
plates, and medals, with hearts which were decorated - 
with crowns of thorns, with lambent flames, with 
tranfpiercing fwords, or other fymbolical impreffes. 
They diftributed fcapularies, to be worn day and night 
upon the breatt, and tickets to be fwallowed for dri- 
ving out fevers. In all Spain there was not a nun who 
- had not a prefent, from the jefuits, of a heart cut out 
- ef red cloth, to be worn next the fkin. In every ca- 
tholic city and town in all parts of the world, frater- 
nities were erected, paflion-maffes and nine-day devo- 
tions were inftituted to the honour of the heart of Je- 
fus, and panegyrical fermons delivered to exhort the 
faithful to augment their zeal. The profelytes mutt 
vow, before the holy facrament of the altar, an eter- 
nal fidelity to the heart of Jefus; and every foul was 
made refponfible for the increafe and growth of this 
new devotion; nay, the fhewing of a burning zeal for 
making profelytes, was regarded as the peculiar cha- 
racteriftic of the true worfhiper of the heart. ‘This 

LL 3 devotion 
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devotion was reprefented, in their fermons and wri- 


tings, as a neceflary means to the enjoyment of a blifs~ | 


full hereafter. — Accordingly, it was no wonder, that , 


the partizans of this devotion, were in a. fhort time 


become as numerous, in all catholic chriftendom, as 


the fands of the fea. 


The bifhops approved and confirmed ‘the brother- 
hoods, and confecrated churches, altars and chapels 


erected to the promotion of this enthufiafm. Kings 


and queens brought petitions to the papal throne, that 
' a proper office might be appointed in the breviary and 
choir, and a peculiar mafs for the felemnization of the 
anniverfary; and even at Rome fraternities arofe and 
flourifhed that devoted themfelves to the roeiry of 
the heart of Jefus. 

In recommendation of this new fpecies of worfhip, 
the jefuits were not wanting either in prophecies or 
miracles. To one of their. noviciates, Celeftine by 
name, who lay mortally ill in convulfions, at Rome, 
St. Aloyfius Gonzaga announced his recovery, becaufe 
he was in the defign of particularly devoting himfelf 
to the apoftolate of the heart of Jefus*..The nun 
A la Coque foretold that the fociety would arrive at 
the pinnacle of wealth and power. — In the year 1722. 
the city of Marfeilles was faid to be freed from the 
plague by this devotion. — The corpfe of a great heart- 
worfhiper, by name Girolami, at Naples, emitted a 
celeftial fragrance -+. — At Amberg, in the upper pa-~ 


* He died three years after, of the fame diftemper, at Frafcati, 


_ % As the archbifhop Spinelli was examining into the matter, 
$e odours proceeded from the cufhion under the head, 


- latinate, 


os 
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latinate, a hardened finner was fuddenly converted, as 
he was carrying to the place of execution, at the fight 
of.a copper-plate engraving of the Saviour pointing to 
his heart, and inviting the finner to mutual love. 
The jefuits had artfully obtained the toleration or 
connivance of the bifhops and fenfible perfons towards 
this devotion, under the fpecious pretext, that it was 
not to be underftood of the flefhly and bodily , but of 
the fymbolical heart of Jefus, by which the divine love 
itfelf was typified. As foon, however, as it became 
manifeft to all men, by the writings and publications 
of the jefuits Gallifet, Croiffet, Darouville, and num- 
berlefs others, that the adoration was directed tmme- 
diately to the material heart, as a particular part of the 
man in union with the deity, there arofe great numbers 
in oppofition to it, efpetially in Italy and France. 
Yet they had fo deeply ftruck their root in the minds 
of both princes and people, and the bifhops were fo 
much under the yoke of the jefuits, that they fill © 
maintained their credit every where. 
_. From the year 1697. the jefuits were bufily em- 
ployed in obtaining of the fovereign pontif a proper 
office and a peculiar mafs for the anniverfary of this 
devotion ; their ardent wifhes, however, were not ful- 
filled by the pope till the year 1765. when, in the 
abundance of his clemency, he overturned their order. 
They did not fail to trumpet abroad this confent asa 
papal confirmation of their fuperftitious rites; but he 
that will take the pains to read the refcript, will at 
leaft perceive, that this devotion is not to be directed 
to the corporeal, but to the figurative heart. To cut 
off all iabisanes for idolatry, indeed, the pope would. 
Lo 4 have 
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have acted better if he had pointed the adoration to 
the divine perfon directly. Doubtlefs he intended:to 
leave open to his favourites a loop to creep in at, ‘and 
to throw duft in the eyes of their adverfaries by the 
ambiguous exprefflion, which gives a glofs to this new 
{pecies of worfhip. yresy {LOS 

This deceitful varnith, which impofed from ‘the 
very &rft, on the rulers of the church, when they con- 
nived at the reception of the idolatrous fervice, conti- 


nues to miflead at this very day, the generality of 3 


them to put no {top to its progrefs.. The. example of 
the Tufcan bifhops, particularly the celebrated Sci- 
pione Ricci, has found but few followers; though, 
there are many church -governours whofe influence and 
authority fets them far above the se cai searing to 
which. hewasvexpofed.!:) “v5.9. % 02 hil 


'Thefe. very perfecutions fhew as clear asthe day how. 


much the Loyolites ftill have it at heart, even after the 
diffolution of their fociety, to keep up'the fpirit of 
‘this devotion. On the raifing of Ricci to the epifco+ 
pal chair of Piftoia, they ftrove to beeuile him into a 
tacit confirmation’ of it, by as’ artful a ftratagem as 
could well be devifed. He was réquefted to confecrate 
a fteeple-bell, on which were engraved the words: In 
honorem SS. Cordis Jefu. On his afking, to whom it 


was to be hallowed ?\@ paper was prefented to him con- _ 


taining the words; In honorem: Domini noftri Jefu 
Chrifti, accompanied with an affurance that this was 
the infcription on the bell. But, on his caufing the 
flowers and foliage with which the infcription was co- 
vered to. be taken away, he found that the bell was 
hallowed to the heart of Jefus. He had the words 


Poe Renae 


erafed, 
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erafed, and iffued a paftoral letter in the year 1781. 
in which he abolithed the devotion to the heart of Je- 
fus in his fees of Piftoia and Prato. This paftoral let- 
ter is compofed with fo much folidity and unction, 
that it was not only reprinted in many cities of Italy, 
but likewife at Paris and Utrecht in French, at Vienna 
in German, and is tranflated by John Agemi into Sy- 
-tiac, for the ufe of the catholic Drufes. The Loyolites 
felt themfelves fo much affronted by this procedure, 
that they moved heaven and hell againft the worthy 
bifhop. They excited the populace to a dangerous in- 
furrection, they publicly decried him as a heretic, 
ftuck up a paper on the great door of the cathedral, 
with the words: Orate pro epifcopo noftro heterodoxo, | 
and blackened him with the grand duke as a wicked 
fteward of the epifcopal goods. Numbers of his 
friends forfook him, and with a hundred other princes, 
not accuftomed to fee with — own eyes his fall had 
been certain. 

From the firft rife of this devotion, very weighty 
writings, have at all times appeared againft it, which 
have as often been enervated and fuppreffed by the 
prevalence of the authority of the difciples of Loyola. 
But it was never fo folidly and liberally oppofed as 
fince the abolition of the fociety, in our own times, 
and particularly in Italy. What the bifhop Scipione 
Ricci, in his paftoral letter, what the abbot Marcello 
de! Mare, in his book printed at Piftoia in 1781. under 
the title of, Pregiudizi legittimi contro la nuova de- 
vozione al cuor carneo di Gefi, what the advocate 
Blafi, in his Differtatio commonitoria fuimet interpres 
et vindex, what Giorgi, the general procurator of the 
| : i | Auguftine 
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Auguftine order, and the anonymous author of the 
Rifleffioni fopra Porigine, la natura, ed il fine della 
divozione al cuor di Gefu, Napoli, 1780, have urged 
in late years againit it, exeeed every thing, and have 
been productive of much good among the people in 
general. The author of the piece Saggi Teologici, 
Lugano, 1773. afferts, that the book of the advocate — 
Blafi alone has already drawn away one half of thefe 
heart-devotees from their altars. | 

The more folidly, however, the caufe’ has er 
pofed on all fides, the more frequently this devotion 


paid to the heart of Jefus, as a particular part of the — | y, 


body of Chrift has been fhewn to be a glaring idolatry, 
fo much the more zealoutly have the fcattered difciples 
of Loyola, continued to defend it, even in the groffet 
fignification, as addreffed to the corporeal ,heart, by 
every plaufible and fophiftical diftinction they have 
been able to invent. Not many years ago, there was 
even a bifhop of Lodeve in France, of the name of 
John Felix Henry de Fumel, who wrote a book in 
vindication of it, under the title of, Le culte del’amour 
de Dieu; ou la dévotion du facré copur de Jefus 
Chrift. | ‘a | 
This book is in one fenfe very remarkable. The bi- — 
fhop, who appears to be initiated in the myfteries of 
the Jefuits, openly declared, that the heart of Jefus is 
at this very day the central point of the reunion of the 
difperfed members of the abrogated fociety; by it they 
unite in fpirit, at certain hours of the day, with all 
their trufty brethren, however remote from each other, 
and of whatever rank and nation they may be. oki 
der the name of the heart of Jefus, houfes are built 
and 
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and fellowfhips founded. Thefe are fpreading and 
multiplying themfelves from day to day, and furnifh 
the fanctuary with priefts and levites, and the towns 
and villages with miffionaries and apottles. 

‘This is confirmed by a {mall publication which came 
out in France, in the year1778. under the title of: 
Explication d’une embleme fymbolique de la focieté. 
The myftical engraving accompanies the book, and 1s 

explained in the following manner: I. The firft ftriking 
object is two hearts in union furrounded with rays of 
glory; they are the hearts of Jefus and Maria, from 
whence flames of fire arife. They occupy the principal 
place in the picture, and all the reft of the figures 
have relation thereto. II.'The three divine perfons. 
over the hearts, who are pointing to them, and feem 
to take great intereft in the fortunes of the furrounding | 
Jefuits. III. God’s mother Mary, with the founder 
and other chiefs of the fociety, who prefents them to 
God the father. Her extremely forrowful vifage 
feems to exprefs lamentatron at their unhappy lot. 
IV. A multitude of Jefuits on either fide, in act of 
adoration to the two hearts, and appear who to have built 
_ all their hopes of re-eftablifhment on the fuccefs of 
their prayers. V. A fhip in the back-ground of the 
‘picture, violently agitated by foaming billows, fignifi- 
Aative of the toffed and fhattered fociety, with the epi- 

eraph ; Eritis odio omnibus propter nomen meum, to 
comfort them, as a prophecy of our Saviour, whofe 
name they bear. As an additional confolation, they, 
are certified of their reftoration by another infcription, 

Qui autem perfeveraverit ufque ad finem, hic falvus 

erit. To this alfo relate two other fentences which 


ftand 
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ftand over the Jefuits, Filii mei funt; and, Nomen © 
meum ibi cunctis diebus. VI. A young lad conduéted 
by an angel, who wants forcibly to throw him into the. 
fhip fo much toffed about by the ftorm, the angel at = 
the fame time pointing his attention to the two hearts, 
as to the polar ftar and central point of their reunion; ° 
by which is fignified their fecret and fometimes open» 
endeavours to recruit the fociety.. All the Jefuits, 
who are ftanding about the main object, betray various — 
emotions of mind, but all are alike employed in de- 
vout proftration before the pair of hearts. This they 
hold to be the fign of their. infeparable reunion, for ' 
the token that God is in the midft of them, and for an 
impenetrable fhield, againft which all the darts of per- 
fecution fhot at them by their enemies muft rebound: 
upon themfelves. And therefore another motto on the’ 
picture is: Dabo eis fcutum cordis. ‘The like images . 
and pictures have been very lately introduced by them 
into the churches and chapels granted them in White- 
Rufha and in/Peterfbure.” | 

‘The end propofed by the devotion to the heart of 
Jefus is now manifeft to the whole world. Might not’ 
that end be cbtained by more reputable means? As 
the fons of Loyola may have learnt from experience, 
that their fpiritual harlequinades no longer fuit the 
prefent times, they ought, inftead of ftriving any more 
to impofe upon mankind by gloomy and fhocking myf- 
ticifins, to make the illumination of the intelle& and 
the improvement of the heart the central-point of their 
united efforts. What country would not think itfelf 
happy in poffefling an order entirely devoted to the in- 
ftruction of youth, and that taught nothing but teeth 
and unfophifticated virtue ? 

A WORD 
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A WORD OR TWO IN BEHALF OF THE JESUITS. 
AS AN APPENDIX TO THE FOREGOING. 


FROM MR. WIELAND. 


How much foever the above rubric may lower 
me in the efteem of forne of my friends, the word is 
gone forth; and I, whom probably the jefuits them- 

felves would never have fufpected of fuch an act, here 
publicly appear; not indeed to write a formal. apology 
for them —an enterprife, which to execute (if I were 
ever fo much inclined to it) would require fuch miracu- 
lous gifts as only a miraculous faith can pretend to lay 
Claim to—but merely for fatisfying my confcience, 
‘(too tender perhaps) by fpeaking a word or two in their 
behalf ;- as it feems at leaft probable to me, that my 
learned friend, the author of the communication on 
the devotion to the heart of Jefus, iia have dealt a 
little teo feverely with them. 

I fometimes indeed fee, very honeft and intelligent 
perfons, to whom it feems a fettled truth, that a man 
cannot eafily bear too hard on the common foes of il- - 
jumination and improvement; but in fuch matters 
every one has his own way of feeing; I difpute with no 
man about his, and therefore afk nothing In fayour of 
mine — but toleration. 

The .inftitution of the jefuits may have an evil ten- 
dency in itfelf. That order, by its boundlefs arrogance 

its methodical ambition, its luft of drawing every thing. 

within its vortex, and by the obliquities to which pride 

and coyvstoufnefs fometimes a may have made 
itfelf 
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itfelf fo hated as to induce men to think they may forget 
its fhining advantages and eminent merits—this how- 
ever is not now the point in hand. I only maintain, 
that the jefuits ought not to have injuftice done them ; 
even though they had (abfit blafphemia!) the great 


Lucifer himfelf at their head—and on this article I 


hope to have all the long robe on my fide.” 

To me, who feel myfelf fo nearly related to every 
thing called man, that I cannot fee any wrong done to 
the moft infignificant mortal, though he lived three 
thoufand years ago, in Cappadocia, Pontus, or Afia, 
without a rumbling in my entrails —to me then it may 
the fooner be forgiven, ifI am not ftout enough, on 
feeing injuftice done to a whole fociety of men, whe- 
ther they be jews, turks, heathens — or jefuits, to re- 
fift the temptation of taking their part. 

Indeed I had reafons enough for holding myfelf dif- 
penfed on the prefent occafion, from complying with 

this quixotical propenfity of running to the relief of the 
diftreffed. .For, firft, the jefuits ftood in no need’ of 
my feeble defence.— Secondly, I have never, to my 
knowledge, had one friend among them; and, except- 
ing with one fingle exceedingly harmlefs old man, 
who, notwithftanding his mild and gentle difpofition, 
was very near playing a capital part in the order, have 
never had the fmalleft connexion with one of them. 
—-Thirdly, I had nothing either to fear or to hope 
from them —nay more, I think I know the fpirit of 
their inflitution; and frankly confefs, that it makes 
fomewhat of an ambiguous figure in my daemonology 
—not to fay any thing more uncivil. But, for thefe 
very reafons, I can have no other motive, than a tho- 


roughly. 


1:4 
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roughly unfufpicious one, in maintaining: That we 
fhould not lay more harm to their account than they 
actually have done, not mifconftrue what is capable 
of a good conftruction, not charge them in particular 
with what they have in common with fo many other 
feé&ts, orders, and focieties, and —as this lies the hea» 
vieft at my heart— we ought not to expofe them to 
feorn, unlefs we are able to paint them fomewhat more 
truely and accurately than is commonly done in come- 
dies and fatires, and which I have fometimes witneffed 
not without perturbation of fpirit. 7 
_ My defign at prefent is not by any means to enter 
into a critical difcuffion of their merits. But I only fay, 
that on thefe occafions the cafe with me 1s nearly the 
fame with that of the honeft citizen of Paris, at the 
reprefentation of Pradon’s Judich, the tears excepted ; 


Je pleure, hélas! ce pauvre Holoferne 
Si méchamment mis a mort par Judith. 


But I beg my reader’s pardon, for having unbur- 
dened my heart a little by this fhort ieee ; as the 
matter properly before us is not concerning fictitious 
jefuits, but folely relates to fome reproaches. caft on the 
real jefuits in the entrance of the piece above referred 
to, and wherein, according to my poor apprehenfion, 
they have been too liberally beftowed. It is fo plain a 
propofition, that perfons alike well-difpofed and equally 
the friends of truth, think varioufly on fubjects that 
have more than one fide, and may be feen in more 
than one light, that I have no need to make any apo- 
logy to the learned author, to whom my friendfhip and 

efteem 
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efteem can in no wife be problematical. Therefore, 


without farther preface, I proceed to the matter, in 
queftion. | 


The maxim eftablifhed in the deal chm of a 


jefuits, wherein father Lainetz was elected the firft fuc- 


ceffor of faint Ignatius Loyola, ‘‘ to inculcate a theo- 
logy adapted to the times,” is, as I conceive, a maxim 
perfectly innocent in itfelf, and even laudable.. Inaf- 
much, indeed, as it is very indeterminate, it may be 
table to the private interpretation, which the. author 
of the animadverfions, fomewhat categorically, attri- 
butes to it; though it is by no means of like import 
with the other propofition, viz. ‘* to chufe the politi- 
cal and moral revolutions that arife among mankind 
from fenfuality and felf-intereft, for the rule of reli- 
gion.” Whether or not the jefuits have done fo, is 
another queftion, to the fifting whereof I feel no in- 
ward vocation: fuffice, that the maxim before us, 
neither enjoins nor juftifies it. And is it not, after all, 

the very fame that the moft learned and enlightened of 

the proteftant divines have adopted and purfued in la- 

ter times? Theology isa fpecies of doétrine, wherein 

very much, at leaft, depends on method and mode of 

reprefentation. Both of thefe change with the times. 

‘Enlightened times, more cultivated men, other infti- 
tutions, relations, fituations, and wants, render it even 

abfolutely neceflary to teach a theology adapted to the 

“times; if moreover the teachers make it a point with 
‘them, (and the jefuits made it a very material point,) 

to effect any good by it. I think then that, on account 

of this refolution, which does honour ¢o their under- 

ftanding and their knowledge of the world, they are 

more 


ee 
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more deferving of praife than blame. Did not St. 
Paul, long before them, becomé all things to all 
men? and, at Athens, at Ephefus, and every where 
elfe, did he not dextroufly adapt both himfelf and his 
difcourfes to the one; and - circumftances of the 
place? 

Have the jefuits overturned St. Auguftine’s fyftem of 
grace ? — Have they forged weapons for deifm?—I 
wath my hands of the affair ; all I can fay upon it is: ~ 
that I will be neither the firft, nor the fecond, nor the 
third, to caft a ftone at them on that account. They» 
may, for aught I know, have a little fmatch of femi+. 

pelagianifm within: but I, who have enough to do to 
keep myfelf from being a whole pelagian (if I be not 
fomewhat of it already without my knowledge) ought 
not to clap a procefs on their backs for that matter. 

That the evangelical miorality is to be fhoved out of 
the world by probabilifm, is likewife a hard faying. 
The poor janfenifts have already been advancing the 
fame thing for more than a hundred years paft, and 
have writteri more books upon the fubject than I would 
chufe to read — for the only one that will bear read- 
ing, Pafcal’s Provinciales; I have read with pleafure. 
more than once, without, however, being converted 
by it to any of the graces of the worthy faint Auguf- 
tine. — Therefore, fufficiently have they faid and pro- 
ved it: but have the jefuits been deficient, on their 
part, in counter-fayings and counter-proofs? —I 
know but one morality with which the evangelical nei- 
_ ther can ftand in any oppofition nor needs to do fos 
But, though this fole morality has very plain and firm 
univerfal fundamental principles and axioms; yet 
they cannot hinder that, in the application of it to 
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particular and fingle cafes, it fhould very often touch 
upon probabilifm, and that, without this, we cannot | 
get through life. It was fo before Epictetus and So-. 


crates, and will affuredly fo remain as long as mankind - to 


is not made up of deities. — Have the jefuits, one or. 
other of them, often very groffly mifufed their proba-- 
bilifm— as, alas, all the children of men, more or 
lefs, have done before them, and ftill are wont to de, » 
——then, in fo doing they have done wrong: but, not-. 
withftanding this, I truft, if it were neceflary, that 1. 
could make it highly probable, that, fetting afide the- 
mifufe, there is much truth in their probabilifm; and. 
it ought not to be turned to their reproach, that they - 
have feen deeper into the human heart and into the na- 
ture of things, than others. 
As to what relates to the devotion to the heart of Tex 
fus, till I have ftronger proofs, I cannot chufe but 
find fomewhat doubtful in the affertion, that the theo-. 
fophical, but neverthelefs the found proteftant Dodctor 
Goodwin was the prime author of this pietifm. From. 
the title of his book not much can be concluded in fa-° 
vour of it; and there have long been (even to my know-, 
ledge) proteftant divines enough, particularly fince the 
times of this pietifm, who have addreffed themfelves to. 
finners, concerning the heart of Jefus, in terms that’ 
would furnifh a fine ground-plot to vifions and pietaf- . 
teries in the tafte of the gentle Marie 4 la Coque. 
Secondly, the charge of idolatry fo-directly brought 
againft the fociety of Jefus, on account of this deyo- 
tion to his heart, appears to me fomewhat fevere; and, - 
if I may venture to fay fo, a little intolerant. a our | 
iumes, we ought never to forget that a poor fellow who. 
proftrates himfelf before a bundle of rags does, it al-; 
ways 
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ways in the fentiment and defign of ferving his God as" 
far his apprehenfion of him extends; and that, accor- 
dingly, it is not altogether reafonable to diftutb him in 
his devotion, however filly it may appear to us; and 
ftill more unreafonable to beftow upon him a title for 
it, which he confiders as an infulting epithet, and by - 
which he, in his opinion, fuffers a grofs injury. ) 
‘Thirdly, I doubt very much, that, not only the fo- 
ciety of Jefus, in corpore, but that even the warmeft 
and hotteft among their fanatics, ever thought of 
making an object of devotion of the heart of Jefus, ° 
_confidered as a mufcle that admits and propels the. 
blood. But how myftical or how fenfible foever (ac=) 
cording to the frame and receptivity of the fubject): 
the fo zealoufly propagated devotion to the heart of’ 

Jefus, might have been, or ill i is, -yet Pthink; % 
Fourthly, The cafe is juft the fame with them as’ 
with their fellow-believers of the remoteft times, wha 
were to the full as zealous in behalf of the devotion to’ 
crucifixes, miraculous images, holy particles of the 
‘true crofs, and things of hke nature. The reafon of. 
_ my not agitating the queftion, however convincing the 
arguments, by which this fpecies of devotion is wont. 
to be vindicated, is fo apparent that I need not men-' 
tion it. But this I may furely be allowed ‘to fay, with=" 
out offence to any believing or unbelieving foul: if 
Pafcal and Arnaud and Nicole, and all the other holy 
eremites of Port-Royal, with their brothers and fifters: 
in Janfenius, may adore a facred and wonder-working 
thorn from the thorny crown of Jefus; if the Neapo- 
litans may adore the holy blood of their Monfignore 
Santo Gennaro, (who yet in comparifon of the god- 
man, was only a poor worm), and even would take it 
) MM 2 amuifs, 
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amifs, if, not only the lord bifhop Scipione Ricci, but> 
all the twelve apoftles and feventy difciples, thould 
come in perfon to the Neapolitan people, and let fall. 
but one word of the idolatry of this practice: why is 
fuch a rout to be made juft becaufe of thefe fingle 


fprouts onthe much thicker branches and boughs of a 


tree fo luxuriant as catholic-chriftianity ? Why fhould 
the heart of Jefus have lefs claim to genuflexions and 
devout adorations, than a thorn from. his crown, a 
fplinter of his crofs, or a clout from his cradle? Or, 
to fpeak in point, why, ina church that in all ages has. 
been {warming with vifions, miracles, and the delufive 
objects of a’ myftico-fenfitive devotion, fhould it be 
imputed to the jefuits as fo heinous a crime, for having 
their Marie 4 la Coque, and their devotion to the heart 
of Jefus? Why fthould not Chrift have as much right 
to marry himfelf with Marie & la Coque, as with faint 
Catharine of Siena or faint Mary of Genoa? Why 
fhould not the jefuits, as well as fo many other orders 
in fimilar cafes, inftitute a devotion im majorem Dei 
gloriam on the vifions of an amiable nun (and therefore 
grounded on a kind of matter of fact, which, at leaft, 
in the catholic church are not always proved by the 
principles of Hume and Diderot}, and propagate it 
with all their might for the re edification of the 
faithful? ‘The jefuits have the advantage of many of 


their antagonifts, in being confiftent.~ It is, if not 


their aim, yet certainly one of the principal means te 
their final object, to promote fenfitive devotion as 
_ much as poflible; as it is the moft lively and efficient, 
But is not the whole worfhip of the church of which 
a have fo fo long i: the main fupports, framed and 
. direéted 
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direéted to the quickening and nourifhing of fenfitive 
and figurative devotion as much as poffible? Or, has 
not all chriftendom, ever fince that glorious day, when 
Jupiter Olympius and Capitolinus was depofed, by the 
majora of the Roman fenate, from his deity and pro 
hac vice pofleffion from time immemorial, been al- 
ways accuftomed to worfhip that unfearchable, incon-. 
ceivable, and unnameable, being, under bodily forms, 
fymbols and hieroglyphics of all kinds, for placing it 
a portée of poor fenfible men? I, for my part, find 
that my cofmopolitical way of thinking can very well 
bear with every fpecies of Jatries and dulies of my bre- 
thren and fifters on the face of the earth, (excepting 
only human facrifices and dominican auto da fés): and 
that it feems to me far more eafy to forgive the jefuits 
their devotion to the heart of Jefus, than—the gun- 
powder plot: though indeed this may be vindicated 
upon the glorious maxim, ‘* Coge eos intrare, compel 
them to come in,” of which, however, the jefuits were 
pot the inventors, 
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AN ANECDOTE*®, 


| ALEXANDER, hereditary prince of W. took 

the fancy, as many other German princes do, to make 
the tour of Italy; whether from the defire of looking 
3 about 


'-* On communicating this little piece of hittory my readers 
mut indulge me with the liberty of giving a few words by way 
MM 3 of 
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about him, or of being looked at himfelf; whether for 
the fake of fcattering abroad his father’s treafures, or 
for gathering frefh ftores of knowledge, is beyond my 
knowledge. Suffice, he travelled’; and the only in- 
ftance in which he is diftinguifhable from his fore- 
runners was that he was in company of one of the moft 
ingenious and learned men of all Germany, the cham- 
berlain de E—1. | 

It is eafy to imagine that Venice was not left unvi- 
fited on this journey; and this magnificent, this in 
many refpects peculiar city, pleafed the prince fo much, 
that he refolved to make a longer ftay than was fettled 
in his plan. | His liberaliry and gentlenefs gained him 
univerfal admiration, and during this little prolonga- 
tion of his refidence there ‘he found himfelf in a focial 
of orelteiure —— Iam fo far from being the inventor of it, that 
Tam much in doubt whether it may not be fomewhere or other 


jn print. The fource from whence I have it affords me no cer- , 


tainty upon the matter. However, the fimplicity of the narrae 
tion, the furprifingnefs of the conclufion, the fingularity of the 
revenge itfelf moved me to draw it up in an idle hour, and then 


to make diligent inquiry whether it were not already in fome or 


other of the numberlefs collections of hifiories and anecdotes. — 
I can find it no where, and none of my friends are acquainted 
with it, At the fame time, the adverb xumberle/s, with fo much 


juftice ufed above, evinces how fallacious fuch refearch may be. 


At leaft, what I am anfwerable for, is the ftyle of the narrative, - | 


‘ten or twelve omitfions, and about as many trifling alterations 5 
that, on the other hand, I do not approve of it as a national fa« 
tire, but only as a witty conceit ; and that Tas little vouch for the 


juftnefs of the third german invention will be readily fuppoted ey 
every reader, 


circle 
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‘circle with the principal families, which rendered it 
--very agreeable. 

One thing however hurt him m st As often as he 
‘was invited to any one of the chief nobility’s houfes, 
alittle italian play brought up the rear of the enter- 
tainment; and in thefe, almoft without exception, 
fome german cuftom or other was reprefented in atic 
diculous light. — The prince, who could not exert the 
authority he poffeffed in his own country, took it amifs, 
but had difcretion enough to keep it to himfelf; and 
his example was followed by all his attendants, the 
chamberlain alone excepted. 

This gentleman having too nicea fenfe of his own dig- 
“nity, and the dignity of his nation, to brook this affront, 
‘frequently affured his acquaintance, that he was me- 
ditating revenge; and that it was merely the know- 
ledge of the crafty malice of the natives that reftrained 
him from {peaking his mind in the prefence of ftrangers. 

Medan time the moment of departure approached ; 
and the prince, on the evening before his fetting out, 
invited all the perfons by whom he had been enter- 
tained, to return them thanks for their civilities. — 

The company was brilhant and numerous, the whole 
day was fpent in mirth and feftivity, Supper being 
over, the gentry were proceeding to place themfelves 
at the card-tables, when the chamberlain de E—1 “a 
litely addreffed the company to the following effect : 

They had, he faid, frequently charmed the eye and the 
ear of the prince his mafter by theatrical performances, 
which could not but be good, fince they were italian. 
It was indeed impoffible for him to repay them in the 
fame ftandard coin; yet he flattered himfelf, if they 
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for a few moments would vouchfafe him their atten 
tion, to reprefent to them a german piece as good as it 
was poffible to make one there. 


All were aftonifhed, and the prince no lefs than the 


others, The latter indeed gueffed at fomething of 
what was to follow; however, he went like the reft, 
full of curiofity, after his chamberlain, who led the 
company to a great hall below. 


* 


In the very extreme carner of it, a miferable, kind 


of ftage was compofed of a few boards rudely put to- 
gether, before which chairs were fet in rows. The 
company feated themfelves, and laid their heads toge- 
ther in difdainful fmiles, The curtain drew up. "The 


{neering whifpers went about; for the theatre, fuch as 


it was, reprefented a tolerably wretched ftreet, in which 
a few fcattered lamps feemed rather to apologize for 
their infufficiency than to enlighten the night. | 
_ At length appeared a german traveller, fimply but 
well dreffed, having round his waift a leathern belt, 
in which were ftuck two piftols; he ftared about him 
with that curiofity which is natural toa man on find- 
ing himfeif in fome place quite ftrange to him; and a 
fhort foliloguy foon fhewed it more. 

He was come, he faid, deep in the fight, to bone 
and was altogether uncertain whether or not he fhould 
find a lodging. Weary with his long, journey, his 
body indeed required. repole, but for this. time he be- 
lieved it would not fall to his lot. Well, it would be 
better to be fure, if it were to be had; however a 
imal misfartune may be eafily borne, efpecially if a 
aah, be, 2 German....For indeed what feems formidable 
pie? ~. Hal no, I am. miftaken. —It ts 

true, 


PA 
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true, we can beara pretty deal. Hunger and thirfts 
heat and cold; dangers of war and of travelling ; ; there 
is one thing, which, though it forms the delight of 
fome effeminate nations, is what we cannot endure; 
—a life without employment. — Though the night 
were as long again; though fleep never fo forcibly 
weighs down my eyelids; let me but have fomething 
to do, and I willingly keep awake. — But how ‘hall 
I find employment now? Is not here light? Have I 
not a book about me? In good truth, the place is not 
the moft commodious; yet of what confequence is 
that? , 
‘On pronouncing thefe laft words he drew a book out 
of his pocket, placed himfelf under the neareft lan- 
tern, and began to read. — Scarcely had he read a few 
lines, when another being, from one of the crofs 
fireets, drew upon him the attention of the f{pectators. 
It was a long, white, as it were airy human figure, 
who carefully furyeyed the German on all fides, but 
ftill more carefully avoided being feen by him; and, at 
length, on feeing him fo intenfely employed in his 
reading, came up to him, from behind, fo clofe as to 
look over his fhoulder into the book, and fhewed his 
aftonifhment by miens and geftures. 
_ The German on his part, foon found that reading 
was an employment not eafily profecuted under the 
open fky, in fofultry a night, and after the hardfhips of 
a long journey; his eyes were conftantly growing more 
heavy, and he reluctantly put up his book in his 
pocket. . : 
Ts it then fo very late ? May I not hope to find fome 
, body 
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body up? he at length exclaimed, Lhe out his re- 
peater, made it ftrike, and it ftruck twelve. ~ 
At every fucceflive ftroke of the repeater the afto- 
nifhment increafed of the creature that ftood behind, 
and the eagernefs of curiofity was inv in his coun- 
tenance. ae 
No later than twelve! refumed the German: that is 
not fo very late, efpecially in a country where they 
are known to turn the day into night-and the night 


into day. Perhaps I may fomewhere be able to awaken 
either a-compaffionate or a felf-interefted foul. —He 


knocked at all the doors, but in vain. 

Well then, he faid, difeutted, if knocking will not 
‘awake you, perhaps you may be rouzed at this. Sd 
faying, he drew out one of his piftols, and fired it off. 
The deadly filence of the night increafed the loudnefs 
of the report; the poor white thing ftarted back with 
terror, and his horrid fhriek caufed the traveller to 
Jook round him. - 

At the firft glance it was manifeft that a figure like 
this was not an every day fight; however, he’ inftantly 
collected himfelf, nodded to him, and afked, who he 
was ? 

‘Let that alone at st, returned the apparition as 


it advanced: thou fhalt foon be informed ; be fatis- 


fied, that I will not hurt thee. 

And who cared about that? replied the German, 
fmiling. ‘Thy fearful exclamation fufficiently marked 
thy cowardice’; I hold thee a wager thou art not here 
far from home. ' ae 

Thou wouldft win ifthou mean formerly, but lofe if 
thou {peak of the prefent time! But if thou wouldft 

talk 
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talk with me farther, and learn who I am, thou muft 
“ikewile an{wer me fome ices : 

- Why not? Say on. | 

Thou wert reading juft now in a packet, full of fuch 
crooked and extraordinary figures as I never faw be- 
fore; and yet it cannot have been written ? 

No ; that it was not; thou wilt know it to be prin- 
ted? 
Printed? Printed? No: the idea is altogether fo- 
reign tome. Tell me then, in what confifts the dif 
ference between this and writing ? 

In this; that 150 men could not write in a day the 
“half of what one fingle man can print within that {pace, 
of time; that it is fairer, more uniform and more 
lafting than the other method; and that the price of 
it, does not amount to one fixth part of the former. 

Important advantage! indeed very important! ex- 
claimed the inquifitive thing, while he gently laid the 
forefinger of the left hand on his aquiline nofe. — An 
invention by which literature and the communication 
of arts and {ciences muft have been great gainers! 

No doubt! 

And the inventor of this ufeful art? I have all fio! 
fible veneration for him. Who was he? | 

A countryman of mine; a German. 

He does thee honour, friend. He muft have hada 
good head-piece. I would have given a great deal for 
fuch an one. But my curiofity is not yet fatisfied. 
Thou haft there another contrivance that gave the hour 
with aftonifhing exactitude ;° what might that be? 

What but a repeating watch. 

A watch? Hum! in my time we only knew of wa- 

. ter- 
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tes-clocks, fand-veffels, and fun-dials; but not to men~ 
tion their bulky fize, their inconvenience and expen- 
fivencfs, they were extremely defective and uncertain. 
-——f fhould think, I fhould think, that a thing fo 
-eafily carried about in the pocket, and that is fo exact 
im its notices, muft be an excellent companion on long 
Journies, muft be of equal utility both to Sac traveller 
and the merchant. , 


i am glad to fee that thou art fo quick at eae 7 


the aden of things, which to my great furprize thou 
feemeft fill unacquainted with. — Whoart thou then ¢ 
Of what epocha doft thou pretend to be? | 

Aye, what epocha! Why art thou fo curious ? 
Tell mie firft, who invented this? 

Likewife a German. 

Anoble race! It deferves my praife. A german ! 
-— Who would have thought it of thofe blue-eyed bar- 
barians ? — But let it be ! — Now that I have once be~ 

gun to queftion thee, my old motto comes into my 
mud : Never turn about at half-way. — Thou haft yet 
apetincs thing, that imitated thunder and lightning in 
muniature; and, heaven knows how, even ftruck ints 
‘ti door, though at fo great a diftance. What name 
doft thou give it? | 

A, piftol. 

And the nature of it? The manner higfel it pro- 
duces this effect } 

The German, vit was now once entered into con- 
verfation, took out the other piftol, fhewed him all, 
explained to him its conftruction, the quality of the 


powder, its force in great and little; and, in hort, © 


he” ( gave 
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eave him as good an idea of it as could be done in few 

words. | : 
The wonder of the curious inquirer now rofe to its 
higheft pitch. How ufeful muft this be in war! ex- 
claimed he. How ferviceable in taking ftrong. places 4 
How quickly decifive in battle! Oh, I pray sie" tell 
me: Who invented it? 

- Who elfe but a German! 

The fpirit — for why fhould we any longer were 
that it was a fpirit ? — here ftarted ana fteps back- 
wards. 

Always German, and again a German! — Whence ia 
all the world, did you come by fo much wifdom ?— 
Know, that as fure as I ftand here before thee, J was) 
once, to mention it without vanity, the fpirit of CL 
cero, the wifeft man of his times, the father .of his 
country, the conqueror in peace, the — but whe does 
not know me? Rather let me preferve the fame mo- 
defty, as a {pirit, which was my ornament in life. But 
ih my times, to {peak honeftly, thy countrymen were 
the ftupideft, fet of people that ever the fun fhone 
upon: rude and even favage, deftitute of agriculture 
and arts, totally ignorant of all fciences, for ever 
hunting, perpetually at war, wrapped up in the fkins 
of beafts, and they themfelves no better than brutes. 
— Yet to all appearance you muft have undergone a 
great alteration fince. — W hen I now reflect on my ap- 
tient fellow-citizens, according to the vaft progrefs 
they had made beyond you; great both im peace and — 
war; orators, poets, hiftorians, lords of half the 
world, and the firft nation under the fun.—— Ch, for 
certain, they muft by this time border on diwne 


per 
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perfection ! !~-'That I could but fee them! Yet a few 
minutes, and the coming on of the firft hour compels ; “ 
me back to the world below, from whence perhaps in 
the next 1800 years I may not be able to depart ; and’ 
muft only mutter by myfelf in fome vaft defart, be-. 
caufe it feems to the growling fellow Minos as if wh Dac: 
formerly above been too loquacious at times.  . 

The German finiled. Such as I am, faid he, are all 
my countrymen, or at leaft they may be fuch.— Does 

then the appearance we make in thy eyes pleafe thee ? 

— - Very much. , 

And thou longeft to fee how thy countrymen, or at 
leaft the greatett part them, appear to us? 

Oh from my very heart ! 

Well, wait but a few moments. —I underftand a. 
little of the black art; I will employ it now to give thee 
fatisfaction. 

He gave a nod, and aac prefently appeared a ote 
voyard.on each fide of the ftreet. 

Kauft Hecheln! Kauft! Raree fhow, fine raree 
fhow againft the wall! Fine madame Catarina dance. _ 
upon the ground! Who fees? who fees the galantee 
fhow ? refounded from both fides of the ftage. 

- Behold, refumed the German, behold, o Cicero. ig 
thus do-thy pofterity, the antient mafters of the world,. 
the foremoft among mankind, the nation with the. 
ynighty progrefs beyond us, thus do they moftly ap- 
pear tous. Dothey pleafe thee? — | 

The fpirit was petrified with filent amazement. The 
clock of a neighbouring fteeple ftruck. one, and he; 
feemed to vanifh away in difguft. r 

But in much greater did the noble Venetians rife up 
from their feats ; ; took oS wath frome Tonia 

| and 
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and would have tevenged themfelves. by affaffination, _ 
had not the prince and the chamberlain Warner 
i the next day. ‘ er ems P 
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Hecate, Luna, Diana, who meet ata concurrence 
of three roads. 


—< 


_ Hecate. 


WELL, this is charming, that chance. fhould 
have fo unexpectedly brought us all three together! 
We may now once for all, fettle a point that has been | 
perplexing my head for a long while. 

Luna.) What may that be, Pccatey , 

Hecate.| Look me full in the face, Luna;. confider 
me from head to foot, from behind and before, and 
tell me on thy virgin honour, whether thou fhouldft 
have taken me for Diana, if I had met thee alone’ 

Luna.| hardly think it. Your figure and. cof- | 
tume are fo different, that it is impoffible for me to 
miftake the one forthe other, even in my paleft light. 

_Hecate.| But it muft have often happened to thee 
and Diana that each has thought fhe faw herfelf, when 
you have accidentally come acrofs one another? 

Diana.|. We! what a curious fancy! I take Luna 
for myfelf! She muft be turned into a looking-glafs for 
rendering that poffible. 

Luna, {miling ironically.] If the difference between 
Diana and me were even lefs than I have. always frat- 
tered 


“ “a 
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tered myfelf it is, yet I know myfelf too oelk for being 


capable of fuch a fingular miftake. 


Flecate. | You feem then not to know, that we eke, 


though under various attributes and names, are Be 
‘one and the fame goddefs! . 

Luna.| How! Thou art—I? 

Diana.| .Thou— Diana? 


Hecate.| ‘That is what I will not affert; but thou art 
Hecate, and thou art Hecate, and ye both are arenes 


without myfelf being lefs Hecate than ye. 


Diana. | Excellent! And who is it that affirms 


fuch abfurdities ? 

Hecate.| Oh, the people that ought to Kina fay 
fo; the mytbologifts fay fo. 

Diana.| 'The mythologifts may fay what my pleat 
Yet I think myfelf fhould beft know what I am; and, 


as long as I Lan, not, like the daughters of Proteus, at- 


tacked by the nymphomania, nobody fhall perfuade 
me that I am Luna or Hecate, much lefs both at once. 
~ Luna, laughing.| Be not angry, Diana. Who knows 
but the mythologifts may know us better than we know 
ourfelves? They would not fure maintain it fo pofi- 
tively, if there were not fome truth in it. 

Diana.} Hear me, Luna, I have no notion of joking 
on this matter. I have all due efteem for thee: but I 
thould by no means take it well of any that fhould con- 
found me with thee. I grant thee, with all my heart, 
thy Endymion, and the fifty daughters of whom thou 
art faid to have made him father on Latmos, only alow 
me the honour of being their mother. 


Luna] Diana, Diana! do not force me to {peak !, 


or I will. bring to thy recollection fomething, at which, 


a : af 
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if T-were Dianaji fhotla bluth. more than atthe honour 
of being the mother of fifty fine girls. ACtaon— 

Diana.| Thou wouldft not upbraid me with Ac- 
tzeon ; who was punifhed I hope with fafficient feverity 
by me, for having the misfortune, without any fault 

of his, to fee me bathing. 

Luna.| ‘The fauns, to be fure, have very babbling. 
tongues! and the mortals, who always judge of us by 
themfelves, cannot poflibly imagine, that a goddefs, 
whe had no perfonal caufe for not chufing to be fur- 
prifed in the bath, fhould fo cruelly punifh fuch a 
beautiful hunter as A@tzon for a momentary and harm- 
lefs gratification of his fight. They think they do thee 
far lefs wrong, by believing the fauns, who are univer- 
fally known to be great fpies, and fond of prying into 
all that paffes in the woods, in their ftatement of the 
transformation of pocr Actzon as only a confequence of 
the collifion into which the tender concern for thy 
fame had fallen with the complaifance thou hadit thewn 
to hime 

. Hecate.| As I conceive, it is properly only my part 
to find the honour of compofing but one fubject with 
_ Diana and Luna, fomewhat doubtful. But, being in 
my own perfon, Proferpina, I may well pafs it over, if. 
you fhould have this or that laid to your charge, with. 
the exculpation whereof Ihave no need to be much 
concerned. © For, the being all three one and the fame 
Hecate, hinders not (if I rightly underftood the my- 
thologitts), that each individually remains what fhe is; 
fo that J am neither Luna nor Diana, but Pro/erpina, 
whereas ¢hou art neither Proferpina nor Luna, but the 
wirgin-huntrefs Diana; and thou, Lana, art neither 

YOL, i. NN at cs Diana 
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Diana nor Proferpina, but the identical Luna, wha 
pi ref fented the happy Endymion with fifty daughters. | 
Luna, | | Ah now have I found’ out the folution of ° 
the riddle ! Hetate 1 is merely a name, that fuits us 5 all. 
three. as 

Fecate.| Pardon me! Hecate is not merely a name, 
but the true real bodily Hecate, which confitts of us 
ail three toge a and i is therefore named the iby and 
the ate deit 

Diana. ] We nae then are as much Hecate as thou? 

Hecate.| So fay the mythologifts. 7 

Diana.| If that be the cafe, then there are “three 
Hecates; this is clear. | , 

Hecate. | Not at all! T fee that ye f a yet un- 
derftand me. | 

Luua.| If ee did [ie firit underftand thyfelf, 

good Hecate! How can we be only one; | while, | as 
Show feeft, here are three of us? 

Hecate.] Indeed three, infofar as I am Reece 
thou art Luna, and this is Diana; but only oxe Hecate, 


inafmuch as Luna and Diana are juft as much }Lecate 


as I myfelf, fh ( 

Euna.| Confels, goddefs, that thou art difpoled to 
be merry with us, with thy mythological fubtilties ! 
We are, and are not; I am thou, and thou art not 
i; we, are three, and are one, and what neither of 
us fingly 1s, that we are all three—what a “hodge- 


s0dge! I will confent not to be Luna if J underftand | 


one wo ord of it. 


Hecate.] It fares no better with myfelf, my dear. 


Iwas in hopes the matter would have been cleared up 
y eae 


quite 


by our meeting all fpgcther ; : but J muftown that Tam 
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ae giddy with endeavouring to make that -compre- 
enfible to you which I do not underftand my gt. “ge 
‘we had but a mythologitt here now ! 
| Luna: | That would {o completely perplex us, that 
all the hellebore 1 in the univerfe would never fettle our 
heads again, a. 

Di ay Do you know wh ats goddefles ? > Phe, belt 
way will be not to think any more of the matter. et 
the mythologifts {ay of us what they will, they can nei- 
ther make us more nor lef§ than weare. Let us take each 
our feparate road, and— great Jupiter ! { what a dread= - 
ful noife that is! Hark! F | 

Luna.| J heat a barking as if it proceeded from a 
thoufand dogs, and a hiffing as of ten thoufand 
{nakes, — , | : 

Hecate. | Lightning darts upon the eround; the 
tempeft howls through the foreft; I hear the crafhing 
of the caks torn up by their roots — | 

Diana, | ‘The earth trembles under my feet» it 
cleaves ie ; thick flames of fl uphur arife ae ‘its: 
entrails, what form is that whic e as from, the. - 
abyfs? Have. ye ever feén atly thing fo horrible in 
your lives? 

Hecate. | A woman comes up who is at leaft thre 
hundred ells in height; the flathes of lightning ae 
her. eyes are as thick as my arm, and. inftead of hair, 
brown. and blue {potted {aakes twine in horrid folds 
about her head, or hifs in tolling curls down her tawny 
fhoulders. Inftead of feet for walking, fhe wr ithes 
herfelf along on two monhftrous drag gons, holding 4 
flaming Nae “tree in her left hand, and eae 
a dagger of forty ells in her right. 
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Luna.| It is not good to tatty here tthe “Us fly 
from hence! 


ina: Sh hey run all tkree into the foref, and rufh upon a troop. 


of nymphs and fauns, who, huddling together, 4 
out: It is Hecate! let us fly! Hecate comes !| 
Diana, to Hecate.| Weareft thou what the nymphs 
fay? This Hecate will certainly prove to -be the 
tite oles”: . 
Luna.) Better and better! But I ide at bo I 
may be fure that Lam not ¢éis Tecate. f 
Hecate.| Heaven be praved! that another frees me 
from the difagreeable honour of being Hecate. What 
fhe is, and whether the be triple or quadruple, let her 
fettle that with the mythologifts ; I, for-my part, am 
very well content to reprefent in future nothing more 
than the fimple Proferpina. Good a goddefies | 
I go back to my gloomy confort, 
Diina.| Ito my dryads and greyhounds, 
Luna.| And [ joftty| to my Endymion, 
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THE TRUE CAUSE OF COLBERYTS GOOD FORTUNE. 


SULLY and Colbert, to whom the elorious 
ecras of Henry IV. and Lots XIV. owed fo much of 
their fplendor, having frequently of late been. men- 
tioned, on occafion of the talents of Necker, and the 
downfall of the french monarchy, it may not be un- 
Piioaives to our readers to be made acquainted with the 
real ¢ cau eof Colbert's fuccefs. peti 

Jean 
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COLBERT'S GOOD FORTUNE. = 4g 
"Jean Batifte Colbert, born at Rheims in 1619. caine 
very young to Paris to learn the Bufinefs of a counting- 
houfe. From thence he went to Lyons, but ‘ difagree~’ 
ing with his employer, returned to Paris, became fe- 
cretary to arector and procurator, and then commis 
to M. Sabathier, treforier des parties cafuelles. 

Another J. B. Colbert, {eieneur de St, Pouange, our 
Colbert's uncle on the mother’s fide, got him fh 1648. a 
into the fervice of Le Tellier, fecretary of ftate, whofe 
fitter he had married. ‘The young man foon diftin- 
suifhed himfelf ; in this — for his diligence and 
punctuality. 

Le Tellier once difpatched him to cardinal Mazarin, 
who then lived at Sedan, to deliver him a letter from 
the queen-mother; ftrictly enjoining him at the fame 
time, to bring the letter back with him. Colbert, on 
arriving at Sedan, delivered to the cardinal the queen’s 
fetter, together with ‘the note with which Le Tellier 
had accompanied it. Going the next morning to fetch 
the anfwer, the cardinal put into his hands a fealed 
pacquet. But, as he did not give him the letter from 
the queen, Colbert afked him for it, and was anfwered 
by the minifter that it was put up in the pacquet; and 
that he had nothing to do but to’take his departure. 
Colbert immediately broke open the feal, to convince 
himfelf ef the truth. The minifter, aftonithed at this 
piece of affurance, called him an impudent fellow ; and. 
4natched the pacquet out of his hand, Colbert, with- 
out being abafhed, told him, that, fuppofing the pacquet 
to have been made up by one of his eminence’s fecreta- 
» ries, he thought it poffible, that, in the hurry of bufinefs, 
the letter of the queen-mother mig! it have wet forgot : 

| that 
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tes hé was thus cautious, as M. Le Tellier, his mafs 
, had expr efily ordered him not to come back with- 
Je Icha letter. a 
The cardinal how pretended very urgent affairs, and. 
appointed, Colbert to wait on him again the next mor 
ning. At length, after various -fabterfuges and eva- 
fions, feeing that Colbert would not go. away without 
the letter, He gave it to him, and Colbert examined it. 


‘carefully on all fides to fee whether it was the fame. 


‘The minifter afked him whether he thought hiny capa+ 
ble of impofing a falfe one upon him? Colbert re~- 


| mained an anfwer in his debt: and fet out on his 


é 


journey: 

Some. time afterwards, the pardinal tnade his ap 
pearance a again at.court; and requefted of, Le Tellier 
to procure him a clever perfon to write his agenda un 
der hime -Le Tellier recommended Colbert to him. 
The minifter thought he knew his face, and i hinik 
where he had feen him? and on what oceafion? 

‘Colbert, as may be eafily imagined, was all in a 
tremor, on telling him that he had been at Sedan; for 
he was afraid left the minifter might refent. the eatneft 
manner in which he extorted from him the reftoration 


of the letter, But,. this recollection was fo far from 


hurting him with his eminence, that he took him into 
his fervice, on the exprefs condition, that he fhould 
ferve him with the fame zeal and fidelity he had fhewn, 
to his former mafter. | 

Colbert was fo devoted to him, and gave him fo 
many proofs of his prudence. and {facacity ; that, on 
the death of Joubert, he Was appointed intendant to 
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fis eminence. And this was the beginning of the pro 
| digious fuccefs of this prudent young man. , 
Colbert died the 6th of September, 1683. in the 
64th year of his age; and, to the difgrace of huma- 
nity, fo great was the hatred of the populace of Paris 
againft this truly great man, that it was found expe- 
dient to bury him at midnight, and the corpfe was only i 
attended by the night-watch of the city. = 
Voltaire, in touching on the injuftice of the public to- 
wards this minifter, concludes with the following yes : 


Cet homme unique, © & Yauteur a. Appa Me” 2g 3 
Dune grandeur d’ame ou nous n ‘ofions prétendre, 


, Vit tout Pétat murmuret contre lus;  ~. ” 
Et le Francois ofa troubler la cendre 
Du biecnfaiteur qu’: révere aujourd’hui. ™ : 
fe i | 


A MADAGASCAR SONG*. 


A Mother was drageing her only daughter to the 
beach, in order to fell her to the white men. 

O mother, thy bofom bore me; I was the fir fruit 
of thy love; what crime have I committed to deferve a 
life of flavery? I alleviate the forrows of thy age. For 
thee I labour the ground; for thee I gather flowers; 
for thee I enfnare the fith of the flood. -I have’ de- 


* This is not feigned, but perfectly genuine. The chevalier 
de Parny, who refided a long time at Madagafcar, tranflated 
it, with others, into french, and from that tranflation the pre- 


fent is made. 


Ay 
‘ 7 | fended 
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fended thee from ee ae I have hoital tie, when it. | | 
was hot, into the fhades of fragrant trees; I watched. *. 
“thee while thou flumberedft, and drove away from thy 
face the ftings of the mofkitoes, O mother, . what will | 
become of thee, when thou haft me no longer? © The. 
money thou receiveft will not give thee another daugh- 
ter; thou wilt die in-mifery, and my bittereft grief will 
be, that I cannot aflitt thee, O mother, fell not vy. | 
only daughter | gre 


& 


In yain did the implore! ‘She was fold, was loaded 
with chains, conducted to the {hip ; ; and sie 20% 
ee, her dear parent and’ country for"ever, 9“ wa “g 
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